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had made in the first draft. He then went over this printed 
' copy’ again two or three times, and subjected it to care¬ 
ful verification, in which his almost unerring memory 
was of the greatest service to him. Even within the last 
two years he entirely recast whole chapters. 

The increasing burden of years and a certain shrink¬ 
ing from the trouble of writing occasionally brought the 
work to a standstill; but a great portion was finished and 
now forms a precious inheritance for the German nation. 
Our Statesmen and Historians will in centuries yet to 
come draw instruction from this source, while our whole 
people, even to the remotest times, will, as from the works 
of their classical writers, derive edification from the book 
which Bismarck has bequeathed to them. 

It has been the Editor’s duty, in pursuance of injunc¬ 
tions emanating from Prince Bismarck himself, to correct 
by the originals the various documents, which were often 
taken from defective printed versions; to correct trifling 
errors in dates, or in the spelling of names, due to want of 
official material; and to draw attention in foot-notes to 
similar expressions used by the Prince in his political 
speeches, as well as to give literary references. Nowhere, 
however, has the text been altered or abridged—where the 
dead is of such sort, piety bids us refrain. 

Annotations from the Prince’s hand are indicated by 
asterisks, etc. (* f), those of the Editor by numerals. 

HORST KOHL. 


Chemnitz : October 17, 1898. 


The English editor of this work, which from un¬ 
avoidable causes has been produced under severe pressure 
of time, wishes to offer his acknowledgments to those who 
have taken part in the labour of translation; and more 
particularly to Mr. J. W. Headlam, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, whose special acquaintance with re¬ 
cent German history has been of the greatest service in 
the somewhat arduous labour of revision. The few notes 
that have been added in the English edition are distin¬ 
guished by square brackets [ ]. 

November 12 , i8g8. 
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BISMARCK 


CHAPTER I 

TO THE FIRST UNITED DIET 

I LEFT school at Easter 1832, a normal product of our 
state system of education; a Pantheist, and, if not a Re¬ 
publican, at least with the persuasion that the Republic 
was the most rational form of government; reflecting too 
upon the causes which could decide millions of men per¬ 
manently to obey one many when all the while I was hear¬ 
ing from grown up people much bitter or contemptuous 
criticism of their rulers. Moreover, I had brought away 
with me ‘ German-National ’ impressions from Plamann’s 
preparatory school, conducted on Jahn’s drill-system, in 
which I lived from my sixth to my twelfth year. These 
impressions remained in the stage of theoretical reflec¬ 
tions, and were not strong enough to extirpate my innate 
Prussian monarchical sentiments. My historical sympa¬ 
thies remained on the side of authority. To my childish 
ideas of justice Harmodius and Aristogeiton, as well as 
Brutus, were criminals, and Tell a rebel and murderer. 
Every German prince who resisted the Emperor before the 
Thirty Years’ war roused my ire; but from the Great 
Elector onwards I was partisan enough to take an anti- 
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imperial view, and to find it natural that things should 
have been in readiness for the Seven Years’ war. Yet 
the German-National feeling remained so strong in me 
that, at the beginning of my University life, I at once en¬ 
tered into relations with Burschenschaft, or group of stu¬ 
dents which made the promotion of a national sentiment 
its aim. But after personal intimacy with its members, I 
disliked their refusal to ‘ give satisfaction,’ as well as 
their want of breeding in externals and of acquaintance 
with the forms and manners of good society; and a still 
closer acquaintance bred an aversion to the extravagance of 
their political views, based upon a lack of either culture or 
knowledge of the conditions of life which historical causes 
had brought into existence, and which I, with my seventeen 
years, had had more opportunities of observing than most 
of these students, for the most part older than myself. 
Their ideas gave me the impression of an association be¬ 
tween Utopian theories and defective breeding. Neverthe¬ 
less, I retained my own private National sentiments, and 
my belief that in the near future events would lead to Ger- 
man unity; in fact, I made a bet with my American friend 
Coffin that this aim would be attained in twenty years. 

In my first half-year at Gottingen occurred the Ham- 
bach festival*^ (May 27, 1832), the ‘ festal ode’ of which 
still remains in my memory; in my third the Frankfort 
•outbreak f (April 3, 1833). These manifestations revolted 
me.. Mob interference with political authority conflicted 

* [A gathering of, it is said, 30,000 at the Castle of Hambach in the 
Palatinate ; where speeches were made in favour of Germany, unity, and the 
Republic.] 

t [An attempt made by a handful of students and peasants to blow up 
the Federal Diet in revenge for some Press regulations passed by it. They 
stormed the guard house, but were then suppressed,] 
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TO THE FIRST UNITED DIET 

with my Prussian schooling, and I returned to Berlin with 
less liberal opinions than when I quitted it; but this reac¬ 
tion was again somewhat mitigated when I was brought 
into immediate connexion with the workings of the po¬ 
litical machine. Upon foreign politics, with which the 
public at that time occupied itself but little, my views, as 
regards the War of Liberation, were taken from the stand¬ 
point of a Prussian officer. On looking at the map, the 
possession of Strasburg by France exasperated me, and a 
visit to Heidelberg, Spires and the Palatinate made me 
feel revengeful and militant. In the period before 1848 
there was scarcely any prospect for a KammergerichtS' 
Auskultator and Regirungs-Referendary who had no rela¬ 
tions whatever with the ministerial and higher official 
circles, of partaking in Prussian politics until he had 
travelled the monotonous road which would lead him 
after decades of years through the grades of a bureaucratic 
career, to gain notice in the higher posts, and thereby win 
promotion. In the family circle in those days, men like 
Pommer-Esche and Delbrlick were represented to me as 
model leaders on the official road, and work upon and 
within the Zollverein was recommended as the best line to 
strike into. So far as, at my then age, I seriously thought 
at all of an official career, I had diplomacy in view, even 
after my application to the minister Ancillon had evoked 
very little encouragement thereto from him. Not to me, 
but in exalted circles, he used to indicate Prince Felix 
Lichnowski as an example of what our diplomacy lacked, 
although it might have been surmised that this personage, 
as he exhibited himself at that time in Berlin, would not 
exactly come in the way of an appreciative estimate from 
a minister sprung from an Evangelical clerical stock, 
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The minister had the impression that the category of 
our ^ home-made ’ Prussian squirearchy did not furnish him 
with the desirable material to draw upon for our diplo¬ 
macy, and was not adapted to make up for the want of ad¬ 
dress which he found in the personnel of this branch of 
the service. This impression was not absolutely unjusti¬ 
fied. As minister, I have always had a fellow-provinciars 
kindness for native-born Prussian diplomatists, but my 
official sense of duty has rarely allowed me to gratify this 
preference; as a rule only when the personages in question 
were transferred to a diplomatic from a military position. 
In purely Prussian civil-diplomats, who have never, or 
only inadequately, come under the influence of military 
discipline, I have as a rule observed too strong a tendency 
to criticism, to ^ cocksureness,' to opposition and personal 
touchiness, intensified by the discontent which the Old 
Prussian gentleman's feeling of equality experiences when 
a man of his own rank is put over his head, or becomes 
his superior otherwise than under military conditions. In 
the army, men in a similar position have been for centu¬ 
ries accustomed to seeing this happen; and when they 
themselves have reached higher positions, they pour the 
dregs of their ill-temper towards former superiors upon 
the heads of those who afterwards become their subordi¬ 
nates. Moreover, in diplomacy there is this to be consid¬ 
ered, that those among the aspirants who possess means or 
a chance knowledge of foreign languages (especially of 
French) regard those very circumstances as a ground for 
preference, and therefore make more claims upon those 
highest in authority and are more inclined than others to 
criticise them. An acquaintance with languages (after the 
fashion in which it is possessed even by head-waiters) was 
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with us readily made the basis for a belief in diplomacy 
as one’s vocation, especially so long as our Ambassadorial 
reports, particularly those adregem^ had to be in French; 
as was the official rule in force (though not always fol¬ 
lowed), till I became minister. I have known many 
among our older ambassadors step into the highest posi¬ 
tions simply on account of their proficiency in French, 
without any knowledge of politics; they only included in 
their dispatches, too, what they could put fluently into 
French. Even as late as 1862 I had to report officially in 
French from St. Petersburg; and the Ambassadors who 
wrote even their private letters to the Minister in French 
recommended themselves thereby as having a special 
vocation for the diplomatic career, even when they were 
notoriously deficient in political judgment. 

Moreover, I cannot say that Ancillon was wrong in 
having the impression, with regard to most of the candi¬ 
dates from our squirearchy, that they found difficulty in 
escaping from the narrow horizon which bounded Berliners 
of those days, or, as one might say, from their ^ provincial ’ 
views, and that in diplomatic matters they would not eas¬ 
ily succeed in laying a coat of European varnish over the 
specifically Prussian bureaucrat. How these observations 
acted in practice is clearly shown when we go through the 
list of our diplomatists of those days : one is astonished to 
find so few native Prussians among them. The fact of 
being the son of a foreign ambassador accredited to Berlin 
was of itself ground for preference. The diplomatists who 
had grown up in small courts and had been taken into the 
Prussian service had not infrequently the advantage over 
natives of greater assurance in Court circles and a greater 
absence of shyness. An especial example of this tendency 
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was Herr von Schleinitz. In the list we iSnd also mem¬ 
bers of noble houses in whom descent supplied the place 
of talent. I scarcely remember from the period when I 
was appointed to Frankfort anyone of Prussian descent 
being appointed chief of an important mission, except ray- 
self, Baron Carl von Werther, Canitz, and Count Max 
Hatzfeldt (who had a French wife). Foreign names were 
at a premium: Brassier, Perponcher, Savigny, Oriola. It 
was presumed that they had greater fluency in French, 
and they were more out of the common. Another feature 
was the disinclination to accept personal responsibility 
when not covered by unmistakable instructions, just as 
was the case in the military service in 1806 in the old 
school of the Frederickian period. Even in those days we 
were breeding stuff for officers, even as high as the rank 
of regimental commander, to a pitch of perfection attained 
by no other state; but beyond that rank the native Prus¬ 
sian blood was no longer fertile in talents, as in the time 
of Frederick the Great. Our most successful commanders, 
Bllicher, Gneisenau, Moltke, Goeben, were not original 
Prussian products, any more than Stein, Hardenberg, Motz, 
and Grolman in the Civil Service. It is as though our 
statesmen, like the trees in nurseries, needed transplanting 
in order that their roots might find full development. 

Ancillon advised me first of all to pass my examina- 
fion as Regirungs-Assessor^ and then, by the circuitous 
route of employment in the Zollverein to seek admittance 
into the German diplomacy of Prussia; he did not, it 
would seem, anticipate in a scion of the native squire¬ 
archy a vocation for European diplomacy. I took his hint 
to heart, and resolved first of all to go up for my examina¬ 
tion as Regi'mngs-Assessor, 
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The persons and institutions of our judicial system 
with which I was in the first instance concerned gave my 
youthful conceptions more material for criticism than for 
respect. The practical education of Auscultatorh^^2LTi 
with keeping the minutes of the Criminal Courts, and to 
this post I was promoted out of my proper turn by the 
Rathy Herr von Brauchitsch, under whom I worked, be¬ 
cause in those days I wrote a more than usually quick and 
legible hand. Of the examinations, as criminal proceed¬ 
ings in the inquisitorial method of that day were called, 
the one that has made the most lasting impression upon 
me related to a widely ramifying association in Berlin for 
the purpose of unnatural vice. The club arrangements of 
the accomplices, the agenda books, the levelling effect 
through all classes of a common pursuit of the forbidden 
—all this, even in 1835, pointed to a demoralisation in no 
whit less than that evidenced by the proceedings against 
the Heinzes, husband and wife, in October 1891. The 
ramifications of this society extended even into the high¬ 
est circles. It was ascribed to the influence of Prince 
Wittgenstein that the reports of the case were demanded 
from the Ministry of Justice, and were never returned—at 
least, during the time I served on the tribunal. 

After I had been keeping the records for four months, 
I was transferred to the City Court, before which civil 
causes are tried, and was suddenly promoted from the 
mechanical occupation of writing from dictation to an in¬ 
dependent post, which, having regard to my inexperience 
and my sentiments, made my position difficult. The first 
stage in which the legal novice was called to a more inde¬ 
pendent sphere of activity was in connexion with divorce 
proceedings. Obviously regarded as the least important, 
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they were entrusted to the most incapable Rathy Pratorius 
by name, and under him were left to the tender mercies of 
unfledged Auscultators, who had to make upon this corpus 
vile their first experiments in the part of judges—of course, 
under the nominal responsibility of Herr Pratorius, who 
nevertheless took no part in their proceedings. By way 
of indicating this gentleman’s character, it was told to us 
young people that when, in the course of a sitting, he was 
roused from a light slumber to give his vote, he used to 
say,' I vote with my colleague Tempelhof ’—whereupon it 
was sometimes necessary to point out to him that Herr 
Tempelhof was not present. 

On one occasion I represented to him my embarrass¬ 
ment at having, though only a few months more than 
twenty years old, to undertake the attempt at a reconcilia¬ 
tion between an agitated couple: a matter crowned, accord¬ 
ing to my view, with a certain ecclesiastical and moral 
^ nimbus,’ with which in my state of mind I did not feel 
able to cope. I found Pratorius in the irritable mood of 
an old man awakened at an untimely moment, who had 
besides all the aversion of an old bureaucrat to a young 
man of birth. He said, with a contemptuous smile, ^ It 
is very annoying, Herr Referendarius^ when a man can do 
nothing for himself; I will show you how to do it.’ I re¬ 
turned with him into the judge’s room. The case was 
one in which the husband wanted a divorce and the wife 
not. The husband accused her of adultery; the wife, 
tearful and declamatory, asserted her innocence; and de¬ 
spite all manner of ill-treatment from the man, wanted to 
remain with him. Pratorius, with his peculiar clicking 
lisp, thus addressed the woman: ' But, my good woman, 

don’t be so stupid. What good will it do you } When 
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you get home, you husband will give you a jacketing until 
you can stand no more. Come now, simply say ^‘yes,’’ 
and then you will be quit of the sot' To which the wife, 
crying hysterically, replied: ' 1 am an honest woman! I 
will not have that indignity put upon me! I don’t want 
to be divorced! ’ After manifold retorts and rejoinders in 
this tone, Pratorius turned to me with the words : ' As she 
will not listen to reason, write as follows, Herr Referen- 
darius,' and dictated to me some words which, owing to 
the deep impression they made upon me, I remember to 
this day. ' Inasmuch as the attempt at reconciliation has 
been made, and arguments drawn from the sphere of relig¬ 
ion and morality have proved fruitless, further proceedings 
were taken as follows.’ My chief then rose and said, 
^Now, you see how it is done, and in future leave me in 
peace about such things.’ I accompanied him to the door, 
and went on with the case. The Divorce Court stage of 
my career lasted, so far as I can remember, from four to 
six weeks; a reconciliation case never came before me 
again. There was a certain necessity for the ordinance 
respecting proceedings in divorce cases, to which Freder¬ 
ick William IV was obliged to confine himself after his 
attempts to introduce a law for the substantial alteration 
of the Marriage Law had foundered upon the opposition of 
the Council of State. With regard to this matter it may 
be mentioned that, as a result of this ordinance, the Attor¬ 
ney-General was first introduced into those provinces in 
which the old Prussian common law prevailed as defensor 
matriinonii^ and to prevent collusion between the parties. 

More inviting was the subsequent stage of petty cases, 
where the untrained young jurist at least acquired practice 
in listening to pleadings and examining witnesses, but 
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where more use was made cif him m a ilnidgc llian was 
met by the resulting benefit his iiisiriii'iiiiii. The hi* 
cality and the procedure partook soiiicwhal of the rctllr^s 
bustle of a railway manager's work, llie s|acc in which 
the leading AW/i and the three or ftiur AnsfuifiUt^rs 
with their backs to the public was surroiiiiclrd by a wmmlcn 
screen, and round abiut the fiiur-coriicrnl rccc^i foimcd 
thereby surgal an ever-changing and more or Irifi um%y 
mob of parties to the suits. 

My impression of institutions and jieiMun ii«i 
sentially modified when I had been transferred lo the Ad- 
ministration. In order to alibrcviate the drimir Oi clijiln- 
macy, I applied to a Rhenish governiiieiil, tli.ii nf Aar lien, 
where the course could l»c gone lliroiigti in two yrari, wliric^ 
as in the * old * provinces at least three yeai s were rrt|iiircd/ 
I can well imagine that in making the inijioifitfiiriils to 
the Rhenish (loverning Board in iHi6 the Mine jii«icc<ltirc 
was adopted as at the organisation of RIsasa4^*lhriiigrii in 
1871. The authorities %vho had to roiitrilniic a imuIioii of 
their staff would not he likely |i» rc%jiiiml lti the rail of 
state requirements by putting their lM.mi foot forciim^l in 
accomplish the difficult task of assimilating a newly ac¬ 
quired population, hut would have chosen llmse iiieiiif>efs 
of their offices whose departure was desired by llicir 
riors or wished by themselves; in the Imaid were lo Iw 
found former secretaries of prefectures and other relics of 
the French administration. The did mil all cur- 

resj^nd to the ideal which floated unwarranisibly ciifiiigh 
before my eyes at twenty-one, and still less was this the 

* Sc« the * Pfoceedlngi during wjr slay 11 Aiclirit* In . 

///., and the \Simpk* of Ksaminatimi f«if ilic Kcfcfrtwktkr in 

Sisimtfk-Jakr^mM //. 
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case with the details of the current business. I recollect 
that, what with the many differences of opinion between 
officials and governed, or with internal differences of 
opinion among each of these two categories, whose polem¬ 
ics for many years considerably swelled the bulk of the 
records, my habitual impression was, " Well, yes, that is 
one way of doing it; ’ and that questions, the decision of 
which one way or the other was not worth the paper 
wasted upon them, created a mass of business which a 
single prefect could have disposed of with the fourth part 
of the energy bestowed upon them. Nevertheless, except 
for the subordinate officials, the day’s work was slight; as 
regards heads of departments especially, a mere sinecure. 
I quitted Aachen with a very poor opinion of our bureau¬ 
cracy, in detail and collectively, with the exception of the 
gifted President, Count Arnim-Boitzenburg. My opinion 
of the detail became more favourable owing to my next 
subsequent experience in the government at Potsdam, to 
which I got transferred in the year 1837; because there, 
unlike the arrangement in other provinces, the indirect 
taxes were at the disposal of the government, and it was 
just these that were important to me if I wanted to make 
customs-policy the basis of my future. 

The members of the board made a better impression 
upon me than those at Aachen; but yet, taking them as 
a whole, it was an impression of pigtail and periwig, 
in which category my youthful presumption also placed 
the paternal dignified President-in-Chief, von Bassewitz; 
while the President of the Aachen Government, Count 
Arnim, wore the generic wig of the state service, it is 
true, but no intellectual pigtail. When therefore I quit¬ 
ted the service of the state for a country life, I imported 
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into the relations which as a landed proprietor I had with 
the officials, an opinion, which I now see to have been too 
mean, of the value of our bureaucracy, and perhaps too 
great an inclination to criticise them. I remember that as 
substitute provincial president I had to give my verdict on 
a plan for abolishing the election of those officials; I ex¬ 
pressed myself to the effect that the bureaucracy, as it 
ascended from the provincial president, sank in the general 
esteem; it had preser^^ed it only in the person of the pro¬ 
vincial president, who wore a Janus head, one face turned 
towards the bureaucracy, the other towards the country. 

The tendency to interference in the most various rela¬ 
tions of life was, under the paternal government of those 
days, perhaps greater than now; but the instruments of 
such interference were less numerous, and, as regards cul¬ 
ture and breeding, stood much higher than do some of 
those of to-day. The officials of the right worshipful royal 
Prussian government were honest, well-read and well-bred 
officials; but their benevolent activity did not always meet 
with recognition, because from want of local experience 
they went to pieces on matters of detail, in regard to which 
the views of the learned citizen at the green table were 
not always superior to the healthy common-sense criticism 
of the peasant intelligence. The members of the Govern¬ 
ing Boards had in those days multa^ not multum, to do; 
and the lack of higher duties resulted in their not finding 
a sufficient quantity of important business, and led them 
in their zeal for duty to go beyond the needs of the gov¬ 
erned, into a tendency to over-regulation—in a word, into 
what the Swiss calls Befehlerle} To glance at a compari¬ 
son with present conditions, it had been hoped that the 

' [Say ‘ red tape.'] 
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state authorities would have been relieved of business and 
of officials by the introduction of the local self-government 
of to-day; but, on the contrary, the number of the officials 
and their load of business have been very considerably in¬ 
creased by correspondence, and friction with the machin¬ 
ery of self-government, from the provincial councillor down 
to the rural parish administration. Sooner or later the flaw 
must be reached, and we shall be crushed by the burden of 
clerkdom, especially in the subordinate bureaucracy. 

Moreover, bureaucratic pressure upon private life is 
intensified by the mode in which self-government works in 
practice and encroaches more sharply than before on the 
rural parishes. Formerly the provincial president, who 
stood in as close relations with the people as with the 
state, formed the lowest step in the state bureaucracy. 
Below him were local authorities, who were no doubt sub¬ 
ject to control, but not in the same measure as nowadays 
to the disciplinary powers of the district, or the ministe¬ 
rial, bureaucracy. The rural population enjoys to-day, by 
virtue of the measure of self-government conceded to it, 
an autonomy, not perhaps similar to that which the towns 
had long ago; but it has received, in the shape of the offi¬ 
cial commissioner, a chief who is kept in disciplinary 
check by superior instructions proceeding from the provin¬ 
cial president, under the threat of penalties, and compelled 
to burden his fellow-citizens in his district with lists, noti¬ 
fications, and inquisitions as the political hierarchy thinks 
good. The governed contribuens plebs no longer possess, 
in the court of the provincial president, that guarantee 
against blundering encroachment which, at an earlier pe¬ 
riod, was to be found in the circumstance that people resi¬ 
dent in the district who became provincial presidents, as a 
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rule resolved to remain so in their own districts all their 
life long, and sympathised with the joys and sorrows of 
the district. To-day the post of provincial president is 
the lowest step in the ladder of the higher administration, 
sought after by young ‘ assessors' who have a justifiable 
ambition to make a career. To obtain it they have more 
need of ministerial favour than of the goodwill of the local 
population, and they attempt to win this favour by con¬ 
spicuous zeal, and by ^ taking it out of' the official com¬ 
missioners of the so-called local administration, or by car¬ 
rying out valueless bureaucratic experiments. Therein 
lies for the most part the inducement to overburden their 
subordinates in the local self-government system. Thus 
self-government means the aggravation of bureaucracy, 
increase in the number of officials, and of their powers and 
interference in private life. 

It is only human nature to be more keenly sensitive to 
the thorns than to the roses of every institution, and that 
the thorns should irritate one against the existing state of 
things. The old government officials, when they came 
into direct contact with the governed population, showed 
themselves to be pedantic, and estranged from the practical 
working of life by their occupation at the green table; 
but they left behind them the impression of toiling hon¬ 
estly and conscientiously for justice. The same thing 
cannot be assumed in all their degrees of the wheels in 
the machine of the self-government of to-day in those 
country districts where the parties stand in acute opposi¬ 
tion to each other; goodwill towards political friends, 
frame of mind as regards opponents, readily become a 
hindrance to the impartial maintenance of institutions. 
According to my experiences in earlier and more recent 
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times, I should, for the rest, not like to allow impartiality, 
when comparing judicial and administrative decisions, to 
the former alone, not at least in every instance. On the 
contrary, I have preserved an impression that judges of 
small local courts succumb more easily to strong party in¬ 
fluences than do administrative officials i nor need we 
invent any psychological reason for the fact that, given 
equal culture, the latter should d priori be considered less 
just and conscientious in their official decisions than the 
former. But I certainly do assume that official decisions 
do not gain in honesty and moderation by being arrived at 
collectively; for apart from the fact that, in the case of 
voting by majority, arithmetic and chance take the place 
of logical reasoning, that feeling of personal responsibility, 
in which lies the essential guarantee for the conscientious¬ 
ness of the decision, is lost directly it comes about by 
means of anonymous majorities. 

The course of business in the two boards of Potsdam 
and Aachen was not very encouraging for my ambition. 
I found the business assigned to me petty and tedious, and 
my labours in the department of suits arising from the 
grist tax and from the compulsory contribution to the 
building of the embankment at Rotzi, near Wusterhausen, 
have left behind in me no sentimental regrets for my 
sphere of work in those days. Renouncing the ambition 
for an official career, I readily complied with the wishes 
of my parents by taking up the humdrum management of 
our Pomeranian estates. I had made up my mind to live 
and die in the country, after attaining successes in agri¬ 
culture—perhaps in war also, if war should come. So far 
as my country life left me any ambition at all, it was that 
of a lieutenant in the Landwehr. 
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The impressions that I had received in my childhood 
were little adapted to make a squire of me. In Plamann's 
educational establishment, conducted on the systems of 
Pestalozzi and Jahn, the ^ von' before my name was a dis¬ 
advantage, so far as my childish comfort was concerned, 
in my intercourse with my fellow-pupils and my teachers. 
Even at the high school at the Grey Friars I had to 
suffer, as regards individual teachers, from that hatred of 
nobility which had clung to the greater part of the edu¬ 
cated bourgeoisie as a reminiscence of the days before 
1806. But even the aggressive tendency which occasion¬ 
ally appeared in bourgeois circles never gave me any in¬ 
ducement to advance in the opposite direction. My father 
was free from aristocratic prejudices, and his inward sense 
of equality had been modified, if at all, by his youthful 
impressions as an officer, but in no way by any over-esti¬ 
mate of inherited rank. My mother was the daughter of 
Mencken, Privy Councillor to Frederick the Great, Fred¬ 
erick William II, and Frederick William III, who sprang 
from a family of Leipzig professors, and was accounted in 
those days a Liberal. The later generations of the 
Menckens—those immediately preceding me—had found 
their way to Prussia in the Foreign Office and about the 
Court. Baron von Stein has quoted my grandfather 
Mencken as an honest, strongly Liberal official. Under 
these circumstances, the views which I imbibed with my 
mother’s milk were Liberal rather than reactionary; and 
if my mother had lived to see my ministerial activity, she 
would scarcely have been in accord with its direction, even 
though she would have experienced great joy in the exter¬ 
nal results of my official career. She had grown up in 

bureaucratic and court circles; Frederick William IV 
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i4|Kike of her an * Mienchtni/ in memory of childish games. 
I can therefore tlcdarc it an unjust estimate of my views 
ill my younger years, when ' the prejiidice.s of my rank* 
are tlirtnvii in my teeth am! it is maintained that a recoh 
leiiiiin of the privileges of the nobility has Ikco tlic start- 
of my domestic pdicy. 

Moreover, the unlimited aiithcirity of the oh! Frus.Hian 
iiiiifiarrhy was not* anti is not, the final word of my con- 
viiiiiiiis. As til tliat* to lie sure* this authority of the 
moitarrh ronsliliitioiially rxislrd in the first Unitetl Diet* 
liiil aiTompanted liy the wish and anticipation that the 
unlimited power of the King, without lieing overturned, 
miglil fix the meisurc of its own limitalitin. Ahsolutism 
primarily demands impartiality, lioneHly, devotion duly, 
energy, anti inward humility in the ruler. These may lie 
prenml, ami yet male and female favtiiirilcs (in the !ic!sl 
tame the lawful wifeg the monarches mvit vanity and siis- 
teptiliilily lti flitlery, will nevertheless tlimiiiish the fruits 
of Ills giM^l inieiilitins, inasmuch as the monarch is not 
oiiiiiisriciil and cannot have an e<|iial umierstaiiding of all 
liraiiclies of his olfn e. As orly as 1K47 I w*:is in favour 
iif an efTiirl to senire the jMissthiliiy of public criticism of 
the gorenimeiit in pailiament and in the press, in fir«!er to 
slielltu' llic monarch fioni the tlangcr tif having blinkers 
pul on liifti by woinrii, courtierH, syc’tiphanis, and visiona- 
firs, liimlrring him from taking a broad view of his duties 
as miiiiarch, or fiom avoiding ami coneciiiig his iiiislakes, 
lliis rofivicliiin of mine iMTame all the more deeply im¬ 
pressed me in projKirlion as I lieramc licUcr ac- 

fjiiaiiiled wilhl!oiirt rircles, and had to defeiul the tnlcrest 
Ilf the stale from their influences and also from the op|p- 
siliofi of a dejmrtmenta! ixitriolism. The interests of the 
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state alone have guided me, and it has been a calumny 
when publicists, even well-meaning, have accused me of 
having ever advocated an aristocratic system. I have 
never regarded birth as a substitute for want of ability; 
whenever I have come forward on behalf of landed prop¬ 
erty, it has not been in the interests of proprietors of my 
own class, but because I see in the decline of agriculture 
one of the greatest dangers to our permanence as a state. 
The ideal that has always floated before me has been a 
monarchy which should be so far controlled by an inde¬ 
pendent national representation—according to my notion, 
representing classes or callings—that monarch or parlia¬ 
ment would not be able to alter the existing statutory posi¬ 
tion before the law separately but only communi consensu ; 
with publicity, and public criticism, by press and Diet, of 
all political proceedings. 

Whoever has the conviction that uncontrolled Abso¬ 
lutism, as it was first brought upon the stage by Louis 
XIV, was the most fitting form of government for Ger¬ 
man subjects, must lose it after making a special study in 
t]he history of Courts, and such critical observations as I 
was enabled to institute at the court of Frederick William 
IV (whom personally I loved and revered) in Manteuffel’s 
days. The King was a religious absolutist with a divine 
vocation, and the ministers after Brandenburg were con¬ 
tent as a rule if they were covered by the royal signature 
even when they could not have personally answered for the 
contents of what was signed. I remember that on one 
occasion a high Court official of absolutist opinions, on 
hearing of the news of the royalist rising at Neuchatel, 
observed, with some confusion, in the presence of myself 
and several of his colleagues: ‘ That is a royalism of which 
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riciwaiLtyn ouc has to go very far from Court to get experi- 
cure/ Vcl, as a rule, Harciism was not a habit of this 
old geiillcmao. 

Oliscrvalitiiis which I made in the country as to the 
venality and chicanery of the ‘district sergeants* and 
cilhrr sulMirdiiiale oflicials, and jietty ctinflicls which I had 
with llic governmeiil in Stettin as deputy of the * Circle* 
and deputy for the priivineia! president, increased my 
avcrHiiin to tin; iiile of the liiircaucracy. I may mentiun 
one of these cunflitis. Wiiilc I was rcprcHcnling the 
president then on leave, 1 received an order from the 
ernmciit to comjic! the {lalroinif Ku!/, that was myself, ta 
undertake certain burtlens* I pul the oriler aside, mean* 
iiig to give it to the piesidcnl on his reliiiii, was rejK*aledIy 
worried alimil it, atid ftnetl a thaler, to be forwarded llirtnigh 
the jKisi. I ii*»w drew up a sl.ilcmeiit, in whic-h I figurctl 
;n having apiMciiciI, first of all as representative of the 
and sec iiiiilly as jwlion of Kul/. llic party 
cited matte the prcm'rilK’d icpreseiitalioiiH to himself in his 
ra|i.ii ily as Xo. I, and then piofectlnl in his capacity of 
Nil. i lii set forth llif* gtoiind on whit'h he had to decline 
the applicalioii; after which the slalemriit was approved 
ami siilm-iilR-*il by him in his iloubic capacity, llie gov- 
crninent iindersloi«i a joke, anil lutiered the fine to he re* 
fiiiidcfl. Ill f»lher rases, things reHulletl in less pleasant 
heckling. I had a critical tlisjiiwition, ami was consc- 
qticnlly lilieral, in the nensc in which the word was then 
yscil among laiiclol proprielnrs t«i imply flisrfjiiit?nt with 
the biircaiicracy, tht? mapirity of whom on their side were 
men more ItlM’ral than myself, though in aiicitlier sense. 

I again slipiKsl cifl the rails of my fxirliamentary lib* 
cral tcmiencici, with regard to which I found little 
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understanding or sympathy in Pomerania, but which in 
Schonhausen met with the acquiescence of men in my own 
district, like Count Wartensleben of Karow, Schierstadt- 
Dahlen, and others (the same men of whom some were 
among the party of Church patrons in the New Era sub¬ 
sequently condemned). This was the result of the style, 
to me unsympathetic, in which the opposition was con¬ 
ducted in the first United Diet, to which ! was summoned, 
only for the last six weeks of the session, as substitute for 
Deputy von Brauchitsch, who was laid up with illness. 
The speeches of the East Prussians, Saucken-Tarputschen 
and Alfred Auerswald, the sentimentality of JBeckerath, 
the Gallo-Rhenish liberalism of Heydt and Mevissen, and 
the boisterous violence of Vincke’s speeches, disgusted 
me; and even at this date when I read the proceedings 
they give me the impression of imported phrases made to 
pattern. I felt that the King was on the right track, and 
could claim to be allowed time, and not be hurried in his 
development. 

I came into conflict with the Opposition the first time 
, I made a longer speech than usual, on May 17, 1847, when 
I combated the legend that the Prussians had gone to war 
in 1813 to get a constitution, and gave free expression to 
! my natural indignation at the idea that foreign domination 
was in itself no adequate reason for fighting.^ It ap- 
I peared to me undignified that the nation, as a set-off to its 
having freed itself, should hand in to the King an account 
payable in the paragraphs of a constitution. My perform¬ 
ance produced a storm. I remained in the tribune turning 
over the leaves of a newspaper which lay there, and then, 
when the commotion had subsided, I finished my speech. 

^ Poliiische Reden (Cotta’s edition), i. 9. 
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At the roiirt festivities, which took place during the 
session of the Hinted Diet, I was avoided in a marked 
manner l»ih liy the King and the Princess of Prussia, 
thiiiigli ftir diflereiit reasons: by the latter iKcause I was 
neither IJlnjral nor {Mipular; liy the former for a reason 
which tjfily licrame clear to me later. When, on the re» 
crptioii Ilf the deputies, he nvtiitled H{>caking to me—when, 
ill the C^oiirl circle, after speaking to every one in turn, 
he broke off iiiimedialely lie came to me, turned his back, 
or stiiilleil away across the rotun I ctmsidcrctl myself jus¬ 
tified in »iip|Mising that my altiuide as a Royalist Hotspur 
had e.^ceeded the limits which the King hat! fixctl ftir him- 
self. Only some months later, when I reached Venice 
«m my httncymnon, thd I discover that this explanation was 
iiit'tiriecl. llie King, who ha 1 recognised me in the the¬ 
atre. Mfinmanded me on the bdlowtng day to an audience 
ami to diiiiter; and so uncxjrccted was this to me that my 
light liavelling luggage and the incapacity of the local 
l.iiltir did mU admit tif my appearing in correct costume. 
My rrcepliiiii was so kindly, and the convcrsalitm, even on 
{Miliiical siilijeiiH, of such a nature as to enable me to infer 
that my attilmle in the Diet met with his encouraging 
approval, llie King commamled me to call uiKin him in 
llie course of the winter, and I ilitl so. lioih on this oc¬ 
casion aiitl a! smaller dinners at the palace I became iier- 
siiaded lh.it I slood high in llic favour of l>oth the King 
and the Oueen, and that the former, in avoiding speaking 
tome in public, at the time of the session of the Diet, 
did not mean to criticise my political conduct, but at the 
lime did not want to let others see his approval of me. 



CHAPTER II 


THE YEAR 1848 

I RECEIVED the first intelligence of the events of March 
18 and 19, 1848, while staying with my neighbour, Count 
Wartensleben, at Karow, whither ladies from Berlin had 
fled for refuge. At the first moment I was not so much 
alive to the political range of what was going on as filled 
with bitterness at the massacre of our soldiers in the 
streets. Politically, I thought the King would soon be 
master of the situation if only he were free; I saw that 
the first thing to be done was to liberate him, as he was 
said to be in the power of the insurgents. 

On the 20th I was told by the peasants at Schon- 
hausen that a deputation had arrived from Tangermiinde 
with a demand that the black, red, and gold flag should 
be hoisted on the tower, as had already been done in the 
above-named town; threatening, in case of refusal, to visit 
us again with reinforcements. I asked the peasants if 
they were willing to defend themselves. They replied 
with a unanimous and brisk ^ Yes,' and I advised them 
to drive the townspeople out of the village; which was 
attended to, the women zealously co-operating. I then 
had a white banner with a black cross in the shape of 
the Iron Cross, which happened to be in the church, 
hoisted on the tower, and ascertained what supply of weap¬ 
ons and ammunition was available in the village, when 

about fifty peasants' fowling-pieces came to light. In- 
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cliitlitiK H|ici*iiiictw, I myself iKissessctl some twenty 

mure, iiitd had jiowtler fetched by mounted messengers 
from Jcrichow and Kathciiow, Next, accompanied by my 
\ufe, I went the round of the villages and found the ireas- 
ants already eager to march to the help of the King in 
Ilerliii, Especially cnihiiHiaslic v%mh an old dyke-surveyor 
named Krause of Neiiermark, who had been a sergeant in 
my fathers regniieiil of carabineers. ()nly my next-door 
neighlioiir sympathised willi the Berlin movement, acriised 
me Ilf liiisliiigii firelnaml inlti the counlry, and tleclared 
that if the iR^asanls really prejxired to march off, he wouh! 
eoriie forward ami disHtiade theim I replietl, * You know 
that I am a i|iiiet man, but if }*m do that I shall shiMit 
yon.' * I am sine you won*i/ said be, * I give you my 
Wfiid of huiiMiir Ilia! I will/ I replied, * and you know that 
I keep my wuid : HO diop that/ 

I iiiimedialely went «|iiile alone to BoiHtiaiii, where, in 
the lailway slalion, I saw Heir von Boclelschwiiigh, who 
up to ilie ii|th hatl hern Minister of the Interior. It was 
plain that he hat! no desire to he seen in convcrHitlion with 
iiii% the rcaiiiiinaiy. He leturiied my greeting in !*“*rriich, 
with the wiinK, * I in not sjKrak to me/ * I'he |M*asanls 
are I isiiig ill our pait/ I leplied. * tlie King?* * Yes/ 
* llial io|H^ dancer ! * said he, piesHiiig his hands to his eyes 
while the tears stood in them. In the town itself 1 found 
a liiviiuac of the loKilguani among the trees adjoining the 
garrison church. I sjMike to iIichc men and found them 
enraged at the order to iiiire, and eager for more fighting. 
All the way hack along the canal I was followed byci%dlianH 
with the hwik of spies, who had allempled to jKirley with the 
IriMips, and used ilwreatening language towards me. I had 
four rounds of ammiinilion in my pocket, Inil had no need 
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to use them. I dismounted at the residence of my friend 
Roon, who, as governor to Prince Frederick Charles, occu¬ 
pied some rooms in the castle; and visited in the 
" Deutsches Haus ’ General von Mdllendorf, whom I found 
still stiff from the treatment he had suffered when nego¬ 
tiating with the insurgents, and General von Prittwitz, 
who had been in command in Berlin. I described to them 
the present temper of the country people; they in return 
gave me some particulars as to what had happened up to 
the morning of the 19th. What they had to relate, and 
the later information which came from Berlin, could only 
strengthen my belief that the King was not free. 

Prittwitz, who was older than I, and judged more 
calmly, said: ^ Send us none of your peasants, we don’t 
want them. We have quite enough soldiers. Rather 
send us potatoes and corn, perhaps money too, for I do 
not know whether the maintenance and pay of the troops 
will be sufficiently provided for. If auxiliaries came up 
I should receive, and should have to carry out, an order 
from Berlin to drive them back.’ ‘ Then fetch the King 
away,’ I said. He replied: " There will be no great diffi¬ 
culty about that; I am strong enough to take Berlin, but 
that means more fighting. What can we do after the 
King has commanded us to play the part of the van¬ 
quished.? I cannot attack without orders.’ 

In this condition of affairs I hit upon the idea of ob¬ 
taining from another quarter a command to act, which 
could not be expected from the King, who was not free, 
and tried to get at the Prince of Prussia. Referred to the 
Princess, whose consent thereto was necessary, I called 
upon her in order to discover the whereabouts of her con¬ 
sort, who, as I subsequently discovered, was on the Pfauen- 
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insel. She received me in a servant’s room on the entre¬ 
sol, sitting on a wooden chair. She refused the information 
I asked for, and declared, in a state of violent excitement, 
that it was her duty to guard the rights of her son. What 
she said rested on the supposition that the King and her 
husband could not maintain their position, and naturally 
led to the conclusion that she meant to be regent during 
the minority of her son. In order to obtain the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Right in the Chambers to this end, formal over¬ 
tures had been made to me by George von Vincke. As I 
could not get at the Prince of Prussia, I tried my luck 
with Prince Frederick Charles, representing to him how 
necessary it was that the royal house should remain in 
touch with the army, and, if his Majesty were not free, 
should act in the cause without the King’s command. He 
replied, in a state of lively agitation, that however much 
my idea might appeal to him, he nevertheless felt himself 
too young to carry it out, and could not follow the exam¬ 
ple of those students who meddled with politics, for all 
he was no older than they. I then determined to attempt 
to get at the King. 

Prince Charles gave me at the palace at Potsdam, by 
way of passport and credentials, the following open letter: 
' The bearer, with whom I am well acquainted, has the 
commission from me to personally as to the health 

of his Majesty, my most gracious brother, and to bring me 
back word for what reason I have had no answer for thirty 
hours to the repeated inquiries I have written in my own 
hand, whether I ought not to come to Berlin. 

' Charles, Prince of Prussia. 

‘ Potsdam : March 21, 1848, i p.m.* 
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I hasienetl to Berlin. kiitiwii, since llic ilays nf 

the Uiiilctl liiti, l<i iiiaiiy jii*ii|ile liy si|;lit» I tluisitlcicil il 
atlvisalile to shave my Ivaiilaml to put cm ;i liii».itl-liriiii!iircl 
hat with a nilourctl nrkailr. A?* I liojHtl fur an aiitliciice 
I w;w ill ilicss chillies. Al lint c\il of flic laihv.iy staliiiii 
a colIccliiiK Imx was Mi tip, coiilritHilioii^ mi In*- 

half of llnise iiii llitt luiiit .ulr**, aip! lic.-uilr it sIimmI 

a lanky civic wiili a luiiskii mi his »li«nili|rr. A 

cciiisin of tiiiiir, wtiiiiii I lent rm oiiuiciril mi Iraviiig flic 
tniifi, iHit his * V*»ii siiirly ,iic iml to 

give anything for lh**se nninlriris ? * said I; juliling, in 
reply to tlic wMiiiing look lie ginc iiir, \Siiirly ymi aic li*»t 
afraid f»f Iti.il Imil?* I had aliiMdy irciigiiisrd the scic 
tificl ftir Mrier^ nf lint Siipfciiir i\mn nf Jusiirr, a fiicitd 
of mine, wdio, mi lirariiig the wohI doni/ ttiiiird rmiiid Itiri- 
tiiisly ami llini c%rl.iiiiir«i| *c;,iir?i my life, Bismarck! 
Wtial a sight y«iii Imik! lime's a pi city diily joti!* 

The rivic! guard at the p.ilicr a‘%krd me wliat I waiilctf 
there* till my irplying that I had to dtdivrr a Irltrr I** 
the King frtiiii iViiirr Cli.iilrs, t!i«* sniliiiel liMikrd siispi* 
ciuiisly al me ami said llial could ip»l hr mi, as ihr Biiiirr 
was with the Kiiigiit that iiiiiiiitc. Hriiimi ihrirfiiir have 
set off frciiii Btilsdatii hefure? tur. lln* giiafil asked f«i see 
the Idler %vhirli I Icnl; I sli«»wcsl it, as il wan ami 
the coiilciil* hariiilrfis, and I \%\i% iillowed in g«i, Imt iiol 
iiilci the fwlacc. Al a wiininw mi the gr«»iifi«l'fliMir nf the 
Hoted Mciiiharcl Mt a tiocifir %vlnifii I ktiew^ I jnined 
hifii. There I wrote to the King wliai I %%*aiitefl to wy l«i 
him* 1 went mnth the Idler to Briiirc Ungimlaw Kadjtt- 
will, who had the entree to the rniirt ami cmilil hand il In 
the King* III this letter I said, among ntlier things, that 
the rcvoliiliiiri was confined In the grot cities, ami that the 
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King would be master in the country as soon as ever he 
left Berlin. The King gave me no reply, but told me 
later that this letter, badly written on bad paper, had been 
carefully preserved by him as the first token of sympathy 
which he received at that time. 

As I went about the streets to observe the traces of 
the contest, some unknown person whispered in my ear: 
'Are you aware that you are being followed?' In Unter 
den Linden another unknown whispered to me: 'Come 
along with me. ’ I followed him into the Kleine Mauer- 
strasse, where he said: ' Be off, or you will be arrested. ’ 

' Do you know me?' I asked. 'Yes,' he replied, ' you are 
Herr von Bismarck.' I have never discovered from what 
quarter danger threatened me, or from whom the warning 
came. The unknown quitted me at once. A street boy 
bawled out after me, 'Look, there goes another Frenchy!' 
an expression of which I have been sundry times reminded 
by later investigators. My long 'goatee,' which alone had 
escaped the razor, my slouch hat and dress suit, had made 
the youngsters take me for an exotic product. The streets 
were empty, no carriage was visible, and the only pedes¬ 
trians were some groups of men wearing blouses and car¬ 
rying banners, one of which, in the Friedrichstrasse, was 
escorting a laurel-crowned hero of the barricades to some 
ovation or other. 

The same day I returned to Potsdam—not because of 
the warning, but because in Berlin I found no ground on 
which to operate—and consulted once more with Generals 
Mollendorf and Prittwitz as to the possibility of indepen¬ 
dent action. ' How shall we set about it ?' said Prittwitz. 
I was sitting by the open piano, and began to strum the 

infantry charging-march. Mollendorf, who was stiff with 
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his wounds, fell upon my neck with tears in his eyes, 
and exclaimed, 'If you could only manage that for us!" ‘I 
cannot,’ I replied, ' but if you do it without orders, what 
can happen to you ? The country will thank you, and ul¬ 
timately the King too.’ ' Then,’ said Prittwitz, 'can you 
get me any certainty that Wrangel and Hedemann will 
go along with us ? We cannot allow dissension as well 
as insubordination to enter the army.’ 1 promised to man¬ 
age that; I promised to go to Magdeburg myself, and to 
send a confidential man to Stettin, in order to sound both 
the commanding generals. From Stettin came this mes¬ 
sage from General von Wrangel: ' Whatever Prittwitz 
does I will do also.’ I myself was less fortunate at 
Magdeburg. First of all, I got access to General von 
Hedemann’s aide-de-camp, a young major to whom I ex¬ 
plained my errand and who expressed his sympathy. In 
a short time, however, he came to me at the inn, and 
begged me to depart immediately in order to save myself 
unpleasantness, and to prevent the old general from mak¬ 
ing a fool of himself, as it was his intention to have me 
arrested for high treason. 

Herr Von Bonin, who was then chief president, and the 
highest authority in the province, had issued a proclama¬ 
tion to the following effect: 'A revolution has broken out 
in Berlin. I will take up a position above parties.’ This 
' pillar of the monarchy ’ was subsequently a minister, and 
filled high and influential positions. General Hedemann 
belonged to the Humboldt clique. 

On my return to Schonhausen I tried to make the 
peasants understand that an armed expedition to Berlin 
was not feasible, and thereby incurred the suspicion of 

having been infected by the revolutionary mania in Ber- 
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lin. I therefore made a proposal to them, which was ac¬ 
cepted, that a deputation from Schonhausen and the Other 
villages should set off with me to Potsdam to see for them¬ 
selves, and to speak to General von Prittwitz, and perhaps 
to the Prince of Prussia also. On the 25th, when we 
reached the Potsdam station, the King had just arrived 
there, and been favourably received by a great mob of 
people. I said to my rustic companions: ‘ There is the 
King. I will present you; speak to him.' They, how¬ 
ever, nervously declined the proposition, and speedily re¬ 
tired to the back of the crowd. I greeted the King re¬ 
spectfully ; he acknowledged the salute without recognising 
me, and drove to the palace. I followed him, and there 
heard the address which he delivered to the officers of the 
guard in the Marble Saloon.^ At the words ' I have never 
been freer or more secure than when under the protection 
of my citizens,' there arose a murmuring and the clash of 
sabres in their sheaths, such as no King of Prussia in the 
midst of his officers had ever heard before, and, I hope, 
will ever hear again.* 

Deeply grieved, I returned to Schonhausen. 

The recollection of the conversation which I had had 
at Potsdam with Lieut.-General von Prittwitz induced me 
to send him in May the following letter, which my friends 
in the Schonhausen district also signed. 

* Every one who has a Prussian heart in his breast 
must, in common with us the undersigned, have read with 


^ It will be found as taken down by an officer in Gerlach’s Denkwiirdig- 
keiten, i. p.148. 

* [The accounts given by the Allgmeine Preussische Zeitung^ the 
Vossische Zeitung, and the Schlesische Zeitung lie before me, and contra¬ 
dict each other and my own recollection (Wolff, Berliner Revolutions- 
Chronick^ vol. i. p. 424).] 
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indignation the attacks in the press, to which, in the 
weeks immediately following March 19, the royal troops 
were exposed; as a reward for having faithfully performed 
their duty in action, and for having given an unsurpass¬ 
able example of military discipline and self-restraint when 
commanded to retire. If the press has of late taken up a 
more decent attitude, the reason of it lies not so much in 
a more correct appreciation, among the faction controlling 
it, of the actual state of affairs, as in the fact that the rapid 
march of later events has driven the recollection of preced¬ 
ing events into the background; and there is an affectation 
of a willingness to forgive the troops on account of their 
latest deeds * for what they did before. Even among the 
country people, who received the first tidings of what had 
happened at Berlin with an exasperation difficult to con¬ 
trol, these misrepresentations began to gain in consistency 
—misrepresentations which had been spread on all sides, 
and that without any serious contradiction, partly by the 
press and partly by emissaries working upon the people on 
the occasion of the elections; so that the well-disposed 
section of the country people already believe it cannot be 
wholly unfounded that the street-fighting in Berlin was 
brought about by the troops in preconcerted fashion, with 
or without the knowledge or the wish of the much-calumni¬ 
ated heir to the throne, in order to wrest from the people 
the concessions which the King had made to them. As 
for any preparatory action on the other side, or any sys¬ 
tematic tampering with the people, scarcely any one is 
willing any longer to believe in it. We fear that these 
lies will, for a long time to come, be treated, at any rate 
in the imagination of the lower orders, as history, unless 

* On April 23 they had occupied Schleswig. 
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they arc met by cireiiiiistaiilial rcprescinitati«ins, accom- 
jMiiicil by protifti of tlic true course of events, and that as 
MMiii as pisHible; inasnnich as, in the incalculable course 
of at this time, fresh events may happen to day 

or til mi»iriiw--^-im|Kirtaiil eiitnigh so fully to eni^rtiss the 
jiiiblic alleiiliiiii that rx|iliiiialicitis us to the past will no 
longer cxtiU:' any interest. 

• In our o|iiitiiiii it would have the most heneficial intiu* 
ciice oil the pulilical views of the jMiptdaiion if they could 
in sonic way In* enlightened UjKJii the tainletl scnirceof the 
llriliii iiioveiiieiil, as well as iipui the furl that the struggle 
of the March fierties was not needed to attain their 
filijcc*tp tiainely, the defence of the ronstiluliona! inslilii 
linns proinised liy his Majesty, Your E\rellciicy, as cone 
niaiider of the |.;!iiiioiis lioopH who took pail in these 
inauils, is, ill inii o|iiiiiom pre etniiiently called anti in a 
to bung to light the titilli as In tliesc tliiiig!! in 
the iiiosi coiivinruig iitaiiner l‘he jHirsuasion of iht? inn 
jMiflaiireof this to oiir caiiiniry, anti of llie extent to which 
the rriiowfi of the army will gam iherehy, must serve m 
our excuse if, wutli ctpial urgency and respect, welH^gyoiir 
Exielleiny l«i publish, as soon as jMissihic, as exacl an 
accoiiiit Ilf ilir events at Heflin, sidistanuatei! from the 
military {MUiit uf view, as is wairanted by the exigencies 
Ilf the srivice.* 

Hriirral von HrilUvil/ tlitl not resjMinfl to this apficaL 
K«»t till Manli iH, jetiretl ! jenl.-(ieiieral voii 

Meyeriiirk, in the siijiplciiiriil to the * Miliiar-Wochcn* 
blatt,* fiiriiisli an arciiiint with the fiame nlijeci m that 
iiisl ifidiratril liy me, hut, alas! luo late; since llit? most 
tfiijMirlanl \%dtiiesse», Edwin vmi ManItnifTel ami Oiyni 
Orsola, hail died in the meantime. 
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As a contribution to the history of the March days, I 
may here mention conversations which I had some weeks 
afterwards with persons who sought me out because they 
looked upon me as in the confidence of the Conservatives 
—some of them to justify their conduct before and on 
March i8, others to relate to me their experiences on that 
occasion. The Chief Commissioner of Police, von Minu- 
toli, complained that he had been reproached with having 
foreseen the rising and taken no steps to prevent it, and 
denied that any marked symptoms of it had ever come 
to his knowledge. To my rejoinder that I had been told 
at Genthin by eye-witnesses that, during the day preced¬ 
ing March i8, foreign-looking men, most of them speak¬ 
ing Polish, some of them openly carrying weapons, and 
others with heavy baggage, had proceeded in the direc¬ 
tion of Berlin—Minutoli said that von Bodelschwingh, 
the minister, had sent for him in the middle of March 
and expressed his alarm at the prevailing commotion, 
whereupon he had taken him to a crowd assembled in 
front of the Zelten. After Bodelschwingh had listened 
for some time to the speeches there delivered, he had said: 
‘ After all, the men talk very sensibly. I thank you for 
having saved me from committing a foolish act. ’ It was a 
rather suspicious circumstance in Minutoli’s case that he 
was so popular in the days immediately succeeding the 
street-fighting. For a Chief Commissioner of Police, such 
a result of a riot was unnatural. 

General von Prittwitz, too, who had commanded the 
t-roops round the palace, called on me and thus explained 
the particulars of their retreat. After he had been noti¬ 
fied of the proclamation ' to my beloved Berliners,’ he had 

stopped the fighting, but occupied the palace square, the 
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arsenal, and all the streets leading to them in order to 
protect the palace. Then Bodelschwingh came to him 
with the demand that he should evacuate the palace 
square. ‘ That is impossible,’ he had answered; ' by doing 
so I should give up the King.’ Whereupon Bodelschwingh 
said: ' The King has commanded in his proclamation that 
all public places” * be evacuated. Is the palace square 
a public place or is it not } Besides, I am a minister of 
state, and I have learnt by heart my duty as such. I 
command you to evacuate the palace square.’ 

' What else could I do but march off ? ’ concluded Pritt- 
witz. I replied: * I should have considered it best to 
give a sergeant the order,Arrest that civilian! ” ’ Pritt- 
witz rejoined: ‘It is easy to prophesy when you know. 
You judge as a politician. I acted exclusively as a sol¬ 
dier at the direction of a minister actually in power who 
relied upon a proclamation subscribed by the sovereign.’ 
From another quarter I have heard that Prittwitz, purple 
in the face with rage, had interrupted this, his last open-air 
conversation with Bodelschwingh, by ramming his sword 
into its sheath, and muttering the challenge that Gotz von 
Berlichingen shouted through the window to the imperial 
commissioner. Then he had turned his horse to the left 
and ridden silently at a foot’s pace through the precincts 
of the palace. On being asked by an officer sent from the 
palace as to the whereabouts of the troops he had given 
the biting reply: ‘ They have slipped through my hands, 
and gone where every one has a finger in the pie. ’ f 

From the officers in his Majesty’s immediate entourage 

*[The proclamation says ‘ all streets and places.’] 

f [I am acquainted with the letter of Pastor von Bodelschwingh of 
November 8, 1891, in the Kreuzzeitung of November 18, 1891, No. 539, 
and the Memoirs of the Life of Leopold von Gerlach.'\ 
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I have heard the following. They searched for the King, 
who was for the moment invisible, having withdrawn ow¬ 
ing to a call of nature. When he again made his appear¬ 
ance and was asked, ‘ Has your Majesty commanded the 
troops to be withdrawn.? ’ he replied ‘ No.’ ‘ But they are 
already marching off,’ said the aide-de-camp, leading the 
King to a window. The palace square was black with 
civilians, behind whom the last bayonets of the retiring 
soldiers were still visible. ' I did not command this! 
This cannot be!’ exclaimed the King; and his expression 
was one of consternation and indignation. 

As to Prince Lichnowski, I was told that he was alter¬ 
nately circulating terrifying rumours in the palace as to 
the weakness of the troops and their lack of ammunition 
and provisions, and in the square below exhorting the 
insurgents in German and Polish to hold out; ^ upstairs,’ 
he said, ‘ they had lost all courage.’ 


In the short session of the second United Diet I said, 
on April 2: 

‘ I am one of the few people who intend to vote 
against the Address; and I have asked leave to speak in 
order to justify my vote, and to explain to you that I ac¬ 
cept the Address without reserve in so far as it is a pro¬ 
gramme for the future, for the sole reason that I cannot 
help myself. I do so, not voluntarily, but because I am 
compelled to do so by force of circumstances, for I have 
not changed my views during the last six months. I be¬ 
lieve this ministry to be the only one that can bring us 
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hack oiit of our preM*iii iKisiiinii into :i well-ordered and 
law-ahitiifig %iiiir of things; and for this reason I will ah 
ways Kii'c it my jMMir »iip|Mirt wherever it is pewsibk. 
Wli.il iiitn’es im% h«»w*evrr, to vote against the Address arc 
flic r’liirrs'^iiiiiH of joy aii«l iliankfiiliicss for what has hap^ 
tliiiiiig the last few days. l‘hc past is liuricd; and 
it is .1 iiiattri of iiinic |iiiigiiaiii grief lti me lhaii to many 
Ilf you itial 110 litiiii.iii i^iwcr ran raise it up agaim since 
the i 'tiiwii itself lias llifowii the earth iifKin its riiflin. Bui 
if, roiisliaiiird by llic fonei»f riiniinstaiires^ I at'crpi this, 
tirvrfllirlrss I raiiiiof hid adirii In my activity ill the Unilcrcl 
Ilirl with ilir lie on iiiy lips tli.il I rrjiiiri! and am thank 
fill for wliai 1 laiiiuit but ronsidrr at the very least to 
lia\’r lierii 11 iiiisLikrii rmiisr. If by llic new road \vr have 
takrii W“r I rally Mic'cerd in rcatiiiiig the goal of a 
iiiiitril l•r^l!lail fallitTliiitl, if wc reach a happy, «ir even 
4 Itw aliifliiig and mdcrly roiidilifui of affairs, then the 
tiiiifiiriii %vil! have nmir when 1 ran express my ihaiikH In 
the Ilfigiiialnr i»f the new order of filings; al present, hiiw^- 
rvrr, if is iiinmssililr * 

I ttoiilfi li.ivc saifl iiiiiir, Imt my emotion made it ini* 
pi%%ilile lti sjieak any Imigrr, and I tniisi into a iKiroxysm 
Ilf trafs, whirti rfiiti|ir!lc«l me l«i leave the Iribuiii!. 

A few days pirviniisly an attack in a Magilrhurg {mficr 
li.ifl given me nrrasiofi to iwidms its editor in the follow- 
iiig Ictlrr, ill which I ciairnrd for myself also the Ixrncfil 
Ilf fine iif the hartlly wiui privileges. riiimc?l)% the tumiilty- 
iiiisly-dcfiiaiiilrcl * right of free expression of opinion * w^hich 
had Ivrn ouirolrd hy the aliolilifin of the censorship; 
never antlci|»liiig that forly-lwo years later the same 
w’oidd Im! clriiiril to me.* 

' Ity ibe deerre »{c'aprivi, »( May ,i. ifb,*. 
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* SchSnhausen, near Jerichow: March 30, 1848. 

* Sir,— I have noticed in to-day's issue of your paper 
an article dated ‘^From the Altmark," which casts sus¬ 
picion upon certain personages, and also indirectly upon 
me; and I therefore appeal to your sense of justice to 
insert the following reply. I am not, indeed, the gentle¬ 
man mentioned in the article, who is supposed to have 
come from Potsdam to Stendal; but none the less I declared 
last week in my own neighbourhood, that I did not con¬ 
sider the King in Berlin to be a free agent, and I sug¬ 
gested to my hearers that they should send a deputation 
to the proper quarter. Yet I do not on this account want 
to have imputed to me the selfish motives insinuated by 
your correspondent. Firstly, it is quite intelligible that 
any one acquainted with all that took place in regard to 
his Majesty’s person after the departure of the troops, 
should adopt the opinion that the King was not master to 
act as he would. Secondly, I consider that every citizen 
of a free state is justified in expressing his own opinions 
among his fellow-citizens, even when they conflict with 
the public opinion of the moment: nay, judging from what 
has happened lately, it might be difficult to contest any 
one’s right to support his political views by mob agita¬ 
tion. Thirdly, if all the actions of his Majesty during 
the last fortnight were absolutely voluntary, which neither 
I nor your correspondent can know with certainty, what 
was it the Berliners had won ? In that case, the struggle 
on the 18th and 19th was at the very least aimless and 
superfluous, and all the bloodshed without occasion and 
without result. Fourth^, I believe I may express it as 
the opinion of the great majority of the gentry, that at 

a time when the social and political existence of Prussia 
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is at stake, when Germany is threatened with schism in 
more than one direction, we have neither the time nor the 
inclination to squander our strength in reactionary experi¬ 
ments, or in the defence of insignificant and hitherto 
intact rights of landlords. We are, however, ready and 
willing to transfer these to worthier hands, inasmuch as 
we consider all this a subordinate question; regarding the 
restoration of law and order in Germany, the maintenance 
of the honour and inviolability of our fatherland, as the 
sole task of every one whose views of our political situa¬ 
tion have not been troubled by party spirit. 

' If you will insert the foregoing I have no objection 
to the publication of my name. 

H am, sir, your obedient servant, 

' Bismarck.' 

I may observe in reference to the above, that I always 
from my younger days signed my name without the * von,’ 
and only adopted my present signature, ‘ von Bismarck,’ 
as a protest against the proposal for the abolition of the 
nobility in 1848. 

The following article, the draft manuscript of which is 
still in my possession, was, as its contents show, composed 
in the period between the second United Diet and the 
Elections to the National Assembly. I have not been 
able to find out in which journal it appeared. 

^From the Altmark. 

‘A portion of our fellow-citizens who, under the sys¬ 
tem of division into Estates, enjoyed a large share in the 
representation—I mean the inhabitants of the towns—are 
beginning to feel that by the new mode of election (accord¬ 
ing to which, in almost all districts, the civic population 
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will have to compete with an uvcrwhtiming majority of the 
agricultural) their intercstn munt suffer in comixirison with 
those of the great masses of the rural jKipulation. \Vc live 
in the age of material iiitcrcHls; and, iifier the consolida- 
tion of the new constitution, after the settling of the pres¬ 
ent ferment, the strife c»f parlies will turn U|ion the jHiiiil 
whether the hurdcns<if the stale shall be htirne projKiriitin- 
ately to the ability to bear them, or whether lliey shall be 
disproportionately imposeil U|Kin landed properly, ahvay*^ 
open as it is to taxation, the safest and most emiveiiiriii 
source of revenue iiiasmurh as it is imptissihle to eonreal 
its extent It is natural that llic townsfiilk slmiild strive 
to keep the tax-colleeUir as far as {Kissible fioiii the? maiiii 
facturcs, from Icnvn house properly, and from ihcr#'##/irr 
and the capitalist; anti should prefer todirect liis;uieii!i«»ii 
tofieldsand mcadoivs anti their prtidut'e, A begiiiiiiiig has 
been matle by exempting from the iitnv direct impusl llie 
lowest classes in towns hilherlo liable to the grist ia\; 
whilst ill the country they }Kiy now, as foriiieiiy. on the 
class taxation system.* We Iiear, moreover, of mc%isiife% 
for the support of industry at the expense of the state r\ 
chequer; but we do not hear of anything ludiigdoiie for the 
relief of the ctnmtry ftdk, who, on account of the warlike 
outlook, cannot find a market tiverseas fur their prmliite; 
while at the same time they arc obligcal in these povcii)'^ 
stricken times to sell their farms to merl calls for capi¬ 
tal. With regard to indirect taxation, in the same way \u* 
hear far more of the prtitective system which favours our 
home manufactures and trade, than of the h*rec Trade neren^ 
sary to the agricultural population. It is, as I have laid, mil 

* {The * <1iwwpn-Sscticr * wm m iyslriii by miiiili flic 
tfiviikci into anU every nwmlm tif rarli grtiyp wat late*! riniaily, 

whatever hia lacome. J 
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ural that a portion of the inhabitants of the towns should on 
the occasion of the impending elections, as regards the point 
in question, shun no means to promote their own interests 
and weaken the representation of the country-folk. A 
very effective lever for the accomplishment of the latter 
object lies in the endeavours to make the country popula¬ 
tion suspicious of those among them whose culture and 
intelligence might enable them successfully to represent 
the interests of the soil in the National Assembly. Hence 
trouble is taken artificially to promote ill-feeling against 
the landed gentry, in the persuasion that, the influence of 
this class once destroyed, the rural population will then be 
obliged to elect either lawyers or other townsfolk who have 
agricultural interests but little at heart; either this, or the 
country will be represented by simple rustics whose action, 
it is hoped, can be imperceptibly guided by the eloquence 
and crafty policy of the party leaders in the National As¬ 
sembly. They therefore try to represent the gentry who 
have hitherto been, as men who would seek to maintain 
and bring back antiquated conditions; whilst in reality the 
country gentlemen, like every other reasonable man, say 
themselves that it would be senseless and impossible to 
stop or dam back the stream of time. Efforts are also 
made in the villages to excite and encourage the idea that 
the time has now come for the people to free themselves, 
without giving compensation, from all the payments which, 
according to the ‘ Separation compacts' * are due from them 
to the landed proprietors. The fact, however, is ignored 
that a government which is to maintain order and justice 

* [A technical term in German law for the payments made by the 
peasants to the landowners, under the Enclosure Acts, as compensation for 
the old feudal service.] 
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caiHUot begin by phiiitlcrtiig mie eliss of eiii/ciis in uriler 
t(» endow another; tlial all rights based on law, iiisiiii!i m 
contract, all tleniaiitls which one man may Ii.hc lo make 
uiHin aiHilher, all claims to inieiesi «iii sn m iiirn and lo cap 
iUiI, could be taken away fioin those wlm eiij^*y lliriii with 
the same degree «*f right with wliidi ihty would i!e|ifi%'e 
the landeil gentry of their lenis ttilliuiii full s.iiinf.it lioii. 
1‘hey try to lilind the c’liiintiyiii.iii to I lie f.u I llial he lias flic 
game intriesl in agricidliiie as llie landed yiopi and 

the same tijijHineiil in an r\iliist\e indiisfi lal \\\ivtn \%!iuh 
is Hlretchiiig «»iit il% liami foi dniiiiii.iiioii m tin* rmssi.iii 
state; if this dece|itiiill Minrrds, let us will iml 

last long, and that an end uill be iii.ide to ii bv ijuiikly 
and legally abolishing the lights hi!hrii*i riiioinl by ihc 
lanclctl |iro|irie|oi s ; alsu that the agi n nlliii.il 
will not first find out wlieii lliry liaie |i.i\ ilir in komng 
(ill other woids, when it is I*»*I Liln’i lc»w nrally lliry have 
f>ccri itnixiset! by the I Imn jimjilr of the ' 

During the heHHi«iii uf the Nrituid Idntrd Dirt, linugr 
von Vincke, in the tiaiiie uf his rollr.igyrs. ami, as ii was 
alleged, by iiisiititiiuii ffmii a liigli tui.iiii’i, askr*l im lo 
operation in a plan rri|iiestiiig ihr Ring, ilii*nigli ihr liici, 
to alxlicatc, anti, passing over the Flinte of Viuwia biii, 
as it was stated, with liis conciiirem e in hi mg alMnii ihr 
regency of the FriiireHs mi behalf uf her mdiu a 
minor. I promptly tlrclined, and derlarni ihai 1 w^mU 
meet such a motion with iiiiiitlier propising ciiinin all if ti 
cceclings on a c harge of hinh trca?k<iii. Viiu k«- cli li tMlcI In'. 
suKKCHtinn as a WTll-thoiinht cnit, well jiu'iuic.l imasuic 
that was clictatec) by jMilicy. He cn»sii!erc«l lln’ 
in5|)ossihIc', hy rcMsnn nf his nicknaiiK' (alas' Hn(ic-M-r\r<lt 

of ‘ I'rincc t‘artiiclj4c,‘ and asserted that his assc iii in the 
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proposal had already been obtained in writing. He also 
had a declaration ready, to the effect—that chivalrous 
gentleman was said to have so expressed himself—that he 
was ready to renounce his right to the succession if his 
King could thereby be protected from danger. I have 
never seen this declaration, and his Highness never men¬ 
tioned it to me. Herr von Vincke finally gave up his 
attempt to win my adhesion to the scheme of the Princess’s 
regency coolly and easily, with the statement that without 
the co-operation of the Extreme Right, which he regarded 
me as representing, the King could not be prevailed upon 
to abdicate. This negotiation took place at my residence 
at the Hotel des Princes (ground floor, right), and included 
more on both sides than can be committed to writing. 

I never spoke to the Emperor William of this occur¬ 
rence or of the expression which I happened to hear from 
his consort during the March days in the Potsdam Stadt- 
schloss, nor do I know if others did. I concealed these 
events from him, even in such times as the period of the 
four years’ conflict, the Austrian war, and the ^ Kultur- 
kampf,’ when I was obliged to recognise in Queen Augusta 
an opponent who put both my ability to do what I consid¬ 
ered my duty, and my nerve, to the severest test they ever 
experienced. 

On the other hand, she must have written to her hus¬ 
band in England that I had attempted to get at him in 
order to win his support to a counter-revolutionary move¬ 
ment for liberating the King; for when, on his return on 
June 7, he stopped for a few moments at the Genthin sta¬ 
tion, and I had retired into the background because I did 
not know whether in his capacity as ‘ deputy for Wirsitz * 
he would like to be seen with me, he recognised me in the 
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hindmost ranks of the crowd, pushed his way through those 
in front of me, held out his hand to me and said: ' I know 
you have been active on my behalf, and will never forget 
you were so/ 

My first meeting with him had been in the winter of 
1834-35, at a court ball. I was standing beside a certain 
Herr von Schack, from Mecklenburg, a tall man like myself, 
dressed as I was, in the uniform of a Referendaniis, which 
prompted the Prince to observe jocosely that Justice must 
be looking for her recruits by the standard of the Guards; 
then, turning to me, he asked why I had not become a 
soldier. ' I had the wish,’ I replied, ' but my parents 
were against it, because the prospect was too unfavour¬ 
able.’ Whereupon the Prince remarked: ' The career is 
certainly not brilliant, but the judicial career is not more 
so.’ During the first United Diet, to which he belonged 
as a member of the Upper Plouse, he spoke to me repeat¬ 
edly in the joint sittings in a way which showed that he 
approved of the political attitude which I had adopted. 

Soon after the meeting at Genthin he invited me to 
Babelsberg. I told him of many things concerning the 
March days, partly from my own experience and partly 
from what I had heard from the officers, especially as to 
the temper in which the troops began the retreat from Ber¬ 
lin, and vented in bitter songs which they sung on the 
march. I was cruel enough to read him the verses, which 
may be called historical, as indicating the temper of the 
troops on the retreat they were ordered to make from 
Berlin. 

Prussians they were, and black and white their colours, 

When o’er the ranks once more the banner spread, 

As for their King with loyal hearts rejoicing 
His faithful troops fell one by one in death. 
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Without a tear we saw them 
Carry the slain away ; 

But hark ! a cry pierces our loyal breasts: 

‘ Prussians no longer, ye must Germans be.' 

His throne with loving service we surrounded. 

Still strong in faith, in confidence secure ; 

And now we see how loyalty is valued, 

When to his Prussians’ cries our King is deaf. 

All ties are burst asunder now ; 

Woe to our country I since its King 
Rejects his loyal friends and breaks our hearts. 

And with them shatters what upheld his throne. 

There, as the storm raged round his sacred head. 

It was his soldiers’ courage held him safe 
From the fierce rage of his accusing people, 

Who now claim victory that should be ours. 

U nwavering they stood their ground 
And for their master and their King 
Poured out their life-blood with one willing mind. 

Their death was sweet, and nought their honour stained. 

And where they fell, thy true and valiant soldiers— 
Mark but the shame, thou holy Fatherland!— 

See now a filthy mob of butchers standing 
With bloodstained hand in hand around the King. 
There took anew the oath 
Of love—such love !—and loyalty ! 

Their oath’s a sham, their freedom’s a pretence, 
Prussians they’ll be no more—oh, happy we ! 

Black, red and gold now gleams amidst the sunshine. 
Sinks the black eagle from our sight profaned ; 

Here ends thy famous life, thou house of Zollern, 

Here fell a King, but not in battle’s strife. 

No longer can our eyes endure 
To look upon the fallen star ; 

Prince, thou wilt rue what here thou hast accomplished, 
Nor any loyal as thy Prussians find. 


Thereupon he broke into a violent fit of weeping, such 
as I only saw him give way to on one other occasion, when 
I opposed him at Nikolsburg on the question of the con¬ 
tinuation of the war. (See vol. ii., chap. 9.) 

Up to the time of my Frankfort appointment I was so 
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far in favour with the Princess, his wife, that I was sum* 
moned on occasion to Babe!Hl>crg in order In hear her 
political views and wishes, the exposition of which she 
generally ended with the wortls: * I am glad to have heard 

your opinion/though she had imt given me the ii|i|Kir!iv 
nity of expressing it. Prince P'rederick, aflerwaids pjii- 
j>eror (then eighteen or nineteen years t*f age, Imi Imikiiig 
younger), used on these cRTasioiis to let me h*el his jmlit 
ical sympathy hy warmly shaking hands with me in a 
friendly manner in the dusk of evening* as I was eiilrriiig 
my carriage to take my tieparlure, as if he wcie not allowed 
openly to express his feelings in the daylight. 


In the last twenty years of Fieilertck William lITs 
government the tjucstton of (#eriiiaii unity had only ap 
peared in the sliajH: of student aspiraliinis and the pmal 
suppression theremf. hVederick William IV*s ‘ iJciii^ilC 
(or, as he used to write it, * 1 euuch / milioiial sriiiiiiieni 
was heartier and livelier than that of his father, hut w^a% 
hindered in its practical rcalisaiioii hy a gaiiiiHli nf nirili 
a:va!tsm ant! hy a tlislike of clear and firm decifiitiiifi. 
This kd to his neglecting the favoiirahle ojijMiiiuiiiiy nf 
March 1848; ami this was not to lie the only opfioiliiiiify 
he neglected. In the days hctwceii the South (leriiian 
revolution (including that at Vienna) and March 18, so 
long as it was obvious that of all the Cfcrman sialrii, Aus¬ 
tria included, Prussia was tlic only one that remained on a 
firm fcHiitng, the German Princes were ready to come to 
Berlin and seek prtilection under coiifliliniis which went 
even further in the direction of union than has been realised 
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nowadays. Even the self-confidence of Bavaria was 
shaken. If the congress of Princes summoned to Dresden 
for March 20 by a declaration dated March 10 of the Aus¬ 
trian and Prussian government had come about—then, judg- 
ing by the disposition of the participating Courts, such 
readiness for self-sacrifice on the altar of the Fatherland 
as was evinced in France on August 4, 1789, might have 
been expected. This view of things corresponded to the 
actual circumstances of the time. Military Prussia was 
strong and intact enough to arrest the progress of the revo¬ 
lutionary wave, and to offer the remaining German states 
such guarantees for law and order in the future as then 
appeared acceptable to the other dynasties. 

March 18 was an instance how mischievous the en¬ 
croachment of crude force may be even to the objects 
which are to be attained thereby. Nevertheless, on the 
morning of the 19th nothing was yet lost. The insurrec¬ 
tion was overthrown. Its leaders (amongst them my old 
university acquaintance. Assessor Rudolf Schramm) had 
fled to Dessau, took the first tidings of the retreat of the 
troops for a trap laid by the police, and only returned to 
Berlin after receiving the newspapers. I believe that had 
the victory (the only victory won over insurrection at that 
time by any government in Europe) been more resolutely 
and more wisely turned to account, German unity was 
attainable in a stricter form than ultimately came to pass 
at the time I had a share in the government. Whether it 
would have been more serviceable and durable I will not 
attempt to decide. 

If the King had in March definitely crushed the Berlin 
rising, and had prevented its recrudescence, we should, 
after the collapse of Austria, have experienced no difficulty 
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at the hands of the Emperor Nicholas in reforming Ger¬ 
many into a durable organisation. His sympathies were 
originally more in the direction of Berlin than of Vienna, 
although Frederick William IV did not personally possess 
them, and could not do so with the differences of character 
between the two men. 

The procession through the streets in the colours of 
the Burschenschaft on March 21 was very little calculated 
to make up for what had been lost both at home and 
abroad. The result of it was to so completely reverse 
the situation that the King stood no longer at the head of 
his troops, but of the barricade-fighters—of those intrac¬ 
table masses before whose threats the Princes a few days 
before had sought his protection. The idea of treating 
the transference of the projected congress of Princes from 
Dresden to Potsdam as the one single outcome of the 
March days was untenable in the face of this undignified 
procession. 

The softness of Frederick William IV, under the pres¬ 
sure of uninvited and perhaps treacherous advisers and 
the stress of women’s tears, in attempting to terminate 
the bloody event in Berlin, after it had been victoriously 
carried through, by commanding his troops to renounce 
the victory they had won, exercised on the further de¬ 
velopment of our policy in the first instance all the mis¬ 
chief of a neglected opportunity. Whether the progress 
would have been lasting if the King had maintained 
the victory of his troops, and made the most of it, is 
another question. At any rate the King would not have 
been in the crushed mood in which I found him during 
the second United Diet, but in that soaring flight of elo¬ 
quence, invigorated by victory, whch he had displayed on 
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the occasion of the homage in 1840, at Cologne in 1842, 
and elsewhere. I venture upon no conjecture as to what 
effect upon the King’s attitude, upon his romantic medi¬ 
aeval reminiscences of the Empire as regarded Austria and 
the Princes, and upon the previous and subsequent strong 
royalist sentiment in the country, would have been pro¬ 
duced by a consciousness that he had definitely overcome 
the insurrection which elsewhere on the continent outside 
of Russia remained face to face with him as the sole victor. 

A victory won on the pavement would have been of a 
different sort and of less range than that afterwards won 
on the battlefield. It has, perhaps, proved better for our 
future that we had to stray plodding through the wilder¬ 
ness of intestine conflicts from 1848 to 1866, like the Jews 
before they entered the Promised Land. We should 
hardly have been spared the wars of 1866 and 1870 even 
if our neighbours, who collapsed in 1848, had regained 
strength and courage by means of support from Paris, 
Vienna, and other quarters. It is a question whether the 
operation of historical events upon the Germans by the 
shorter and quicker path of a victory in March 1848 would 
have been the same as that which we see to-day, and which 
gives the impression that the dynasties, and more espe¬ 
cially those which were formerly prominently ^ particular¬ 
istic,’ are more friendly disposed towards the Empire than 
are the political groups and parties. 

My first visit to Sans-Souci took place under unfavour¬ 
able conditions. In the early part of June, a few days 
before the retirement of the Minister-President Ludolf 
Camphausen, I was at Potsdam, when a court messenger 
sought me out at the inn to tell me that the King wanted 
to speak to me. I said, being still under the impression 
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of my critical mood, that I regretted I could not com¬ 
ply with his Majesty’s commands as I was about to go 
home, and my wife, whose health was in a very delicate 
state, would be anxious if I stayed away longer than had 
been arranged. After some time Edwin von Manteuffel, 
aide-de-camp in waiting, appeared, repeated the command, 
in the form of an invitation to dinner, and added that the 
King put a special messenger at my disposal to inform 
my wife. I had no choice but to repair to Sans-Souci. 
The party at table was very small, comprising, if I remem¬ 
ber aright, besides the ladies and gentlemen in attendance, 
only Camphausen and myself. After dinner the King took 
me on to the terrace, and asked me in a friendly sort of 
way; * How are you getting on.? ’ In the irritable state 
I had been in ever since the March days I replied: 
' Badly.’ The King said: ^ I think the feeling is good 
in your parts.’ Thereupon, under the impression made by 
some regulations, the contents of which I do not remem¬ 
ber, I replied: * The feeling was very good, but since we 
have been inoculated with the revolution by the King’s 
officials under the royal sign-manual, it has become bad. 
What we lack is confidence in the support of the King. ’ 
At that moment the Queen stepped out from a shrubbery 
and said: ^ How can you speak so to the King! ’ ' Let 

me alone, Elise,’ replied the King, ‘ I shall soon set¬ 
tle his business ’; and turning to me, he said: ^ What 
do you really reproach me with, then ? ’ ‘ The evacuation 

of Berlin.’ ^ I did not want it done,’ replied the King; 
and the Queen, who had remained within hearing, added: 
^ Of that the King is quite innocent. He had not slept 
for three days.’ 'A King ought to be able to sleep,’ I 

replied. Unmoved by this blunt remark the King said: 
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‘ It is always easier to prophesy when you know. What 
would be gained if I admitted that I had behaved like a 
donkey ? Something more than reproaches is wanted to set 
an overturned throne up again. To do that I need assist¬ 
ance and active devotion, not criticism.’ The kindness with 
which he said all this, and much more to the same effect, 
overpowered me. I had come in the spirit of a frondeiLr, 
who would not have cared if he had been dismissed ungra¬ 
ciously ; I went away completely disarmed and won over. 

Upon my representing that he was master in the coun¬ 
try parts, and possessed the power to restore the threatened 
order everywhere, he said he must be careful not to for¬ 
sake the strictly legal path; if he must break with the 
Berlin Assembly—the ^day-labourer parliament,’ as it was 
called in certain circles—he must have strict law on his 
side, otherwise his case would have a weak footing and the 
whole monarchy be in danger, not only of internal disturb¬ 
ances, but also from without. He possibly meant by 
that a French war, in partnership with insurrections in 
Germany. It seems to me more probable, however, that 
at the moment when he wanted my services he specially 
avoided expressing to me his fear of damaging his views 
for Prussia in Germany. I replied that strict legality and 
its limitations appeared to me obliterated in the actual sit¬ 
uation, and would be as little respected by his opponents, 
when once they had the power, as on March i8; and that 
I saw the situation more in the light of war and self-de¬ 
fence than in that of legal argumentation. The King per¬ 
sisted, however, that his situation would be too weak if he 
quitted the legal footing, and I took away with me the im¬ 
pression that he was for the moment subordinating the 

possibility of the restoration of order in Prussia to the ideas 
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that Radowitz used to instil into him, the ^ black, red and 
gold theories,’ as they were called at the time. 

Among the numerous conversations that ensued upon 
this one, I remember these words of the King: ‘ I want 

to carry out the struggle, against the tendencies of the 
National Assembly, but in the present state of the matter, 
while I may be fully convinced of my right, it is uncer¬ 
tain whether others, and ultimately the great masses of 
the people, will be also convinced. In order that I may 
be sure of this, the Assembly must put itself still farther 
in the wrong, especially in questions where my right to 
defend myself by force is plain not only to myself but to 
every one.’ 

I could not induce the King to share my conviction 
that his doubts as to his power were without foundation, 
and that therefore it only came to the question whether he 
could believe in his rights when he proposed to defend 
himself against the usurpations of the Assembly. That I 
was right was immediately proved by the fact that every 
military order given in view of risings both large and small 
was carried out zealously and without scruple, and even 
under circumstances in which a manifestation of military 
obedience was from the outset bound up with the overthrow 
of an actually existing armed resistance. On the other 
hand, a dissolution of the Assembly, as soon as its activity 
was recognised to be dangerous to the state, would not have 
touched the question of obedience to military commands 
in the rank and file. Even the marching of larger masses 
of troops into Berlin, after the storming of the arsenal 
and similar incidents, would have been regarded, not 
merely by the soldiers, but also by the majority of the 

population, as a praiseworthy exercise of an undoubted 
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5 “oyal prerogative, although, perhaps, it might not be so 
^^ga-rded by the minority who had the conduct of affairs. 
Even, if the civic guard had shown any disposition to 
resist, they could thereby only have intensified the troops* 
legitimate thirst for battle. I can scarcely fancy that the 
King in the summer could have had any doubts as to his 
rnaterial power to put an end to the revolution in Berlin. 
I rather suspect that his mind was exercised by arrikrespen- 
sees as to whether the Berlin Assembly, and reconciliation 
"with it and its legal footing, could be made use of directly 
or indirectly, under some constellation or other; either by 
rneans of a combination with or against the Frankfort 
parliament, or by the use of pressure on the German ques¬ 
tion from other quarters. He may have doubted, too, 
whether the formal breach with Prussian popular repre¬ 
sentation would compromise German prospects. In any 
case, I do not think the King’s inclinations were responsible 
for the procession in German colours; he was at that time 
so much affected both in body and mind that he could offer 
but little resistance to any suggestions that were made to 
him with decision. 

During my intercourse at Sans-Souci, I gained knowl¬ 
edge of the persons who possessed the confidence of the 
King, even in political matters, and sometimes met them 
in his cabinet. They were, in particular, Generals von 
Gerlach and von Rauch, and subsequently Niebuhr, the 
Private Secretary. 

Rauch was the more practical of the two. Gerlach, in 
deciding upon actual events, had a weakness for clever 
aphorisms; he had a noble nature with high ideals, and 
was free from the fanaticism of his brother, President 
Ludwig von Gerlach; in private life modest and as help- 
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less as a child, courageous and highflying in politics, but 
somewhat hindered by physical indolence. I recollect 
that in the presence of both brothers, the President and 
the General, I was led to express my opinion, as to the 
charge of unpracticalness brought against them, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. ^ If we three,’ I said, ^ saw an accident 
in the street from where we are now standing at this win¬ 
dow, the President would improve the occasion by a sen¬ 
tentious remark on our want of faith, and the instability 
of human affairs; the General would immediately tell us 
the proper thing to do in order to help down below, but 
would not stir a finger himself; I should be the only one 
who would go down or call somebody to help. ’ Thus the 
general was the most influential politician in the camarilla 
of Frederick William IV, a noble and unselfish character, 
and a loyal servant of the King, but hindered, intellectu¬ 
ally as much as bodily, by his ponderous person from a 
prompt execution of his excellent ideas. On days when 
the King had behaved unjustly or ungraciously to him I 
have no doubt the old church hymn 

Put not thy trust in Princes, who 
Like cradles rock from side to side ; 

They who to-day ‘ Hosanna ’ cry, 

Say next: ‘ Let him be crucified! ’— 

would be sung at evening prayers at the general’s house. 

But his devotion to the King did not suffer the slight¬ 
est diminution during this Christian outburst of temper. 
Moreover, he was devoted body and soul to the King, even 
when, in his opinion, the monarch erred. This was plain 
from the fact that he may be said to have ultimately met 
his death of his own free will by following behind the dead 

body of his King bareheaded, helmet in hand, and that in 
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a high wind and very cold weather. This last act of an 
old servant s devotion to his master’s body ruined an 
already much enfeebled health. He came home ill with 
erysipelas, and died in a few days. His end reminded one 
of the way in which the followers of the old Germanic 
princes used voluntarily to die with them. 

Besides Gerlach, and perhaps in a still higher degree, 
Rauch had influence with the King after 1848. Highly 
gifted, the incarnation of common sense, brave and honest, 
without much schooling, with the tendencies of a Prussian 
general of the best type, Rauch was on many occasions ac¬ 
tively employed in diplomacy at St. Petersburg as a mili- 
tary plenipotentiary. On one occasion he appeared at 
Sans-Souci from Berlin with a verbal message from the Min¬ 
ister-President, Count Brandenburg, to beg the King to de¬ 
cide an important question. As the King, who found 
a decision difficult, could not make up his mind, Rauch 
at last drew his watch from his pocket and said, with 
a look at the dial; ‘ My train starts in twenty minutes, 

so your Majesty will have to give your command as to 
whether I am to say ' yes ’ or ' no' to Count Branden¬ 
burg, or whether I am to tell him that your Majesty will 
say neither ' yes’ nor ' no.’ This remark came from him 
in a tone of irritability only tempered by military disci¬ 
pline, an expression of the ill-humour which the clear¬ 
sighted, resolute general, already wearied by a long fruit¬ 
less discussion, naturally felt. The King said: ' Oh, 

well, ''yes,” if you like,’ whereupon Rauch immedi¬ 
ately withdrew, to hurry as fast as he could through the 
town to the railway station. The King stood in silence 
for some time, as if weighing the consequences of the 
decision to which he had unwillingly come, after which 
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he turned towards Gerlach and me, and said, ' Oh! that 
Rauch! He can’t speak German correctly, but he has 
more common sense than we all.’ Then, as he left 
the room, he turned to Gerlach and added: ‘He has 
always been cleverer than you.’ Whether the King was 
right on this point I will not decide; Gerlach was the 
wittier, Rauch the more practical. 

The development of events offered no opportunity of 
utilising the Berlin Assembly for the German cause, 
while its encroachments increased; and .so the idea ma¬ 
tured of transferring it to another place, in order to free 
its members from the pressure of intimidation, and, if oc¬ 
casion arose, to dissolve it. Therewith the difficulty of 
forming a ministry which would accept the task of carry¬ 
ing out these measures increased. At the very open¬ 
ing of the Assembly it was not easy for the King to find 
ministers at all, especially such men as would enter pliably 
into his not always consistent views—men, too, whose 
fearless firmness would at the same time be a guarantee 
that they would not be found wanting if affairs took 
a decisive turn. I can call to mind many abortive at¬ 
tempts of that spring. George von Vincke, whom I 
sounded, replied that he was a man ‘ from the Red Soil,’ 
more suited for criticism and opposition than for playing 
the part of a minister. Beckerath would only undertake 
the formation of a ministry if the Extreme Right surren¬ 
dered to him unconditionally and assured him of the King’s 
support. Men who had influence in the National Assem¬ 
bly did not wish to spoil their prospect, when orderly 
conditions had been re-established, of becoming in the 
future and remaining constitutional parliamentary minis¬ 
ters. Among others, I noticed in Harkort, whom we had 
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thought of as Minister of Commerce, an opinion that to 
bring about the restoration of order we must have a spe¬ 
cialist ministry of officials and soldiers, before really con¬ 
stitutional ministers could take over the business. After 
that, the ground would be prepared. 

The aversion to becoming a minister was strength¬ 
ened by the idea that such a position was not unaccom¬ 
panied with personal danger, as the case of actual ill-treat¬ 
ment of Conservative deputies in the streets had already 
shown. In view of the habits which the population of the 
streets had adopted, and of the influence exercised over it 
by the deputies of the Extreme Left, it was necessary to 
be prepared for still greater excesses, if the government 
attempted to oppose democratic pressure and guide it into 
more settled channels. 

Count Brandenburg, indifferent to such anxieties, de¬ 
clared himself ready to take the presidency of the Council, 
and then the difficulty was to find him fit and acceptable 
colleagues. A list presented to the King contained my 
name also: as General Gerlach told me, the King had 
written in the margin ^only to be employed when the bay¬ 
onet governs unrestricted.’^ Count Brandenburg himself 
said to me at Potsdam : T have taken the matter in hand, 
but have scarcely looked into the newspapers; I am unac¬ 
quainted with political matters, and can only carry my head 
to market. I .want a mahout^ a man in whom I trust and 
who tells me what I can do. I go into the matter like a 
child into the dark, and except Otto Manteuffel [then at the 
head of the Ministry of the Interior],know nobody who pos- 

* Gerlach is more trustworthy than the source whence Count Vitzthum 
von Echstadt must have drawn in Berlin^ una Wien^ p. 247, where he 
makes the marginal note run : ‘ Red Reactionary, with a scent for blood, to 
be used later.^ 
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sesses previous training as well as my personal confidence, 
but at the same time still has scruples. If he wishes 
it, I will enter the Assembly to-morrow; if he does not, 
we must wait and find some one else. Go over to Berlin 
and stir up Manteuffel. ’ This succeeded, after I had talked 
it into him from nine o’clock till midnight, had undertaken 
to inform his wife at Potsdam of it, and had explained to 
him the measures taken in the theatre and its neighbour¬ 
hood for the personal security of the ministers. 

Early in the morning of November 9, General von 
Strotha, who had been appointed War Minister, came to 
me, sent by Brandenburg, in order to have the situation 
made clear to him. I did that as well as I could, and 
asked : * Are you ready ’ He answered with the rejoin¬ 
der : ^ What dress has been decided upon ? ’ ^ Civilian 

dress,’ I replied. ' That I don’t possess,’ said he. I pro¬ 
vided him with a hired servant, and luckily, before the 
appointed hour, a suit was hunted up at a tailor’s. Vari¬ 
ous measures had been taken for the security of the min¬ 
isters. First of all, in the theatre itself, besides a strong 
posse of police, about thirty of the best shots in the light 
infantry battalions of the guard were so disposed that they 
could appear in the body of the house and the galleries at 
a given signal; they were unerring marksmen, and could 
cover the ministers with their muskets if they were actu¬ 
ally threatened. It was assumed that at the first shot all 
who were present would speedily vacate the body of the 
house. Corresponding precautions were taken at the win¬ 
dows of the theatre, and at various buildings in the Gens- 
darmenmarkt, in order to protect the ministers from any 
possible hostile attack as they left the theatre; it was 
assumed that even large masses, meeting there, would 
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scatter as soon as shots were fired from various di¬ 
rections. 

Herr von Manteuffel, moreover, called my attention to 
the fact that the entrance of the theatre in the narrow 
Charlotten-Strasse was not covered. I undertook to man¬ 
age that the house opposite, which was the residence of 
Count Kniephausen, the Hanoverian minister (then absent 
on leave), should be occupied by troops. I repaired the 
same night to Colonel von Griesheim, at the Ministry of 
War, who was entrusted with the military arrangements, 
but found that he had scruples as to whether a minister’s 
house should be used for such purposes. I then went to 
see the Hanoverian chargd d'affaires^ Count Platen, who 
resided in the house belonging to the King of Hanover, 
Unter den Linden. He was of opinion that the official 
domicile of the embassy for the time being was in his 
house, Unter den Linden, and .authorised me to write to 
Colonel von Griesheim that he placed the residence of his 
^ absent friend,’ Count Kniephausen, at my disposal for 
police purposes. Having gone late to bed, I was aroused 
at seven o’clock in the morning by a messenger from 
Platen, begging me to go and see him. I found him in a 
state of great excitement, owing to the fact that a division 
of about a hundred men had been marched into the court¬ 
yard of his house, and consequently in the very place 
which he had designated as the embassy. Griesheim had 
probably given the order based upon my information to 
an official who had been the cause of the misunderstand¬ 
ing. I went to him and obtained an order for the com¬ 
mander of the division to occupy the Kniephausen man¬ 
sion^ which was done after it was daylight ; while the 
occupation of the remaining houses had been secretly car- 
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ricd out during the night. Perhaps the imprcsHbiii of 
open determination that was incidentally given was re- 
8{>onsible for t!ie fad that» when the ministers rc|>airetl 
to the theatre, tlie Ciensdarmcnmarkt was quite empty. 

On November lo, Wrangel, having marched in at 
the head of his trt»t»|js, negoiiatetl with the cavil giianl, 
and persuatied them to withdraw vtilimiarily. I ioiiMid- 
ered that a political niisiake. If there had only hreii the 
slightest skirmish Berlin would have been c-apliiied, not 
by eapitulatitm, but by forii% and then the jioliliial |M»si 
lion of tlm government would have? been tpiilc dsfferciil. 
l‘he fad that the King did inU iiiuiiediately clissulve the 
National Assenibly, but adjourned it for some time ami 
transferred it t*» Braiidenlnirg, trying to find out %vlirllier 
he could get a majcirily lliere, with which it would hr 
poHhible to rome to a satisfadiiry anaiigciiieiil, slniws 
that, in the politii'al development whiih the King may 
have had in his mind, the re/c of the Asscmhly was, even 
then, not played out I rememher certain sympioins Iriitl* 
ing Ui show that in the domain of the CJermaii t|iirs{ifiii 
thin /ri/i* had been ronsidered. In the psivatc ninversa- 
tiiiiis of the leatling iioliliiians duiiiig the prorogaiimi of 
the Assembly, tlie (lerman cjiiesiion imik a nmie promi¬ 
nent place than previtiusly; and within the ininistiy itself 
great hojrcs, in this resjM!ct, were refKJsed in Carlowit/. the 
Saxon, whose recognised €lo€|iiencc would ofienitc in a 
* German*National* sense. As t«> wdial Cmint llramlcn* 
burg thought of the (icrman cause, I receiveil mi irnme* 
diate information from him at that time. Ik? only ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to do with Holdicrly olxrdieiicc 
whatever the King might command. Later, at Lrfurl, 
he spoke more o|>cnIy to me on the matii^T. 
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ERFURT, OLMUTZ, DRESDEN 

The latent German ideas of Frederick William IV, more 
than his weakness, were responsible for the ill-success of 
our policy after 1848. The King hoped that what was 
desirable would happen without his being required to out¬ 
rage his legitimist traditions. If Prussia and the King 
had had no wish whatever for anything which they did not 
possess before 1848, even though it were but an historical 
mention honorable^ as the speeches of 1840 and 1842 gave 
reason to suppose; if the king had had no aims and incli¬ 
nations for the prosecution of which a certain popularity 
was necessary, what would have prevented him, when once 
the Brandenburg ministry had found a firm footing, from 
offering a like opposition to all that the revolution had 
acquired in the interior of Prussia, as to the rising in 
Baden and to the resistance of individual Prussian provincial 
towns ? The progress of these risings had shown, even to 
those ignorant of it, that the military forces were trust¬ 
worthy ; in Baden even the Landwehr, in districts where it 
had been considered uncertain, had done its duty to the best 
of its ability. There was undoubtedly the possibility of a 
military reaction—the possibility, when once a constitution 
had been granted, of amending in a monarchical sense (and 
that more rigorously than actually happened) the Belgian 
formulary which was adopted as a basis. Any tendency 
to make the most of this possibility must in the mind of the 
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King have given way before the anxiety of losing that 
measure of goodwill in a national and liberal direction on 
which reposed the hope that the hegemony in Germany 
would fall to Prussia without war, and in a manner com¬ 
patible with legitimistic ideas. 

This hope or expectation, which even as late as the 
^ New Era’ found timid expression in phrases about the 
German vocation of Prussia and moral conquests, was 
founded upon a double error which was paramount both 
at Sans-Souci and in the Paulskirche^ from March 1848 to 
the spring of the following year—namely, an underesti¬ 
mate of the vital energy of the German dynasties and their 
states, and an over-estimate of the forces which can be 
summed up in the term ' barricade,’ comprehending there¬ 
in all the impulses which prepare the way to a barricade, 
agitation and threats with street-fighting. The danger 
of subversion lay not in the thing itself, but in the 
fear of it. The more or less Phseacian governments were 
beaten in March, before they had drawn the sword, partly 
through fear of the enemy, partly through the private sym¬ 
pathy of their officials with him. In any case, it would 
have been easier for the King of Prussia at the head of 
the princes, by making the most of the victory of the 
troops in Berlin, to restore a semblance of German unity, 
than it afterwards was for the Paulskirche to do so. 
Whether the idiosyncrasy of the King would not have 
hindered such a restoration, even when holding fast the 
fruits of victory, or would have endangered the safety of 
what had been restored (as Bodelschwingh feared in March), 

* [In May 1848 a German parliament, elected by universal suffrage, 
met in St. Paul’s Church at Frankfort. It was by this body that the im¬ 
perial crown was offered to Frederick William IV of Prussia.A « 
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is at any rate difficult to determine. In the moods of his 
later years, as may be seen from the memoirs of Leopold von 
Gerlach and other sources, his original aversion to con¬ 
stitutional methods, his persuasion of the necessity of a 
greater measure of freedom for the royal authority than 
was allowed by the Prussian constitution, comes promi¬ 
nently forward. The idea of substituting for the constitu¬ 
tion a royal charter was vividly before him even in his last 
illness. 

The Frankfort Assembly, enmeshed in the same double 
error, treated dynastic questions as a point already sur¬ 
mounted, and, with the energy for theorizing peculiar to 
Germans, took this for granted even in the case of Prussia 
and Austria. Those deputies at Frankfort who could give 
accurate information as to the opinion of the Prussian prov¬ 
inces and the German lands of Austria were partly inter¬ 
ested in suppressing the truth; the Assembly, honestly or 
dishonestly, deceived itself as to the fact that, in the case 
of a conflict between a resolution of the Frankfort Diet 
and a Prussian royal decree, the former, so far as seven- 
eighths of the Prussian population was concerned, would be 
regarded as of little or no weight. Whoever lived in the 
eastern provinces of the kingdom in those days will still 
recollect that the proceedings of this Frankfort parliament, 
among all the elements in whose hands the actual power 
lay, and who in case of conflict would have had to com¬ 
mand or bear arms, were not taken as seriously as might 
have been expected from the dignity of the scientific and 
parliamentary magnates there assembled. Not only in 
Prussia, but also in the great central states, a command 
from the King summoning brute force en masse to the 
assistance of the prince would at that time have had a 
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sufficient effect, had it come to pass; not everywhere to the 
same degree as in Prussia, but nevertheless in a degree 
which would everywhere have supplied the need of a police 
force, if the princes had had the courage to appoint minis¬ 
ters who would have stood up for their cause firmly and 
openly. This was not the case in Prussia in the summer 
of 1848; but, in November, immediately upon the King’s 
resolve to appoint ministers who were prepared to support 
the prerogative without regard to parliamentary decisions, 
the whole bugbear had vanished, and the only danger re¬ 
maining was lest the return stroke should exceed the meas¬ 
ure of reason. In the other North German states there 
were not even such conflicts as the Brandenburg ministry 
had to encounter in individual provincial towns. Even in 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, despite anti-monarchical minis¬ 
ters, the monarchy proved ultimately stronger than the 
revolution. 

When the King declined the imperial crown on April 
3, 1849, drew from the decree of the Frankfort As¬ 
sembly a ‘ title ’ of whose value he was well aware, he 
was principally moved to do this because of the revolu¬ 
tionary, or at any rate parliamentary source of the offer, 
and because of the Frankfort parliament’s lack of a legiti¬ 
mate mandate, owing to the want of acquiescence on the 
part of the ruling houses. But even if all these defects 
had been absent, at any rate in the King’s view, neverthe¬ 
less a continuation and invigoration of the institutions of 
the Empire, such as took place under the Emperor Wil¬ 
liam, was scarcely to be expected during his reign. The 
wars which the latter sovereign waged would not have 
been avoided; only they would have come about after the 

constitution of the Empire as a consequence thereof, and 
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not before, as a step to preparing and establishing the 
Empire.^’ Whether Frederick William IV could have been 
moved to take the lead at the right time, I do not know; 
that was difficult even in the case of his brother, in whom 
the military vein and the feelings of a Prussian officer were 
paramount. 

When I note the conditions both personal and material 
in the Prussia of those days as not ripe for the assump¬ 
tion of the leadership of Germany in war and peace, I do 
not mean to say that I then foresaw it with the same clear¬ 
ness as I see it to-day, when I look back upon a develop¬ 
ment of forty years since elapsed. My satisfaction in 
those days at the refusal of the imperial crown by the 
King was due, not to the judgment I had formed of his per¬ 
sonal qualities, but rather to a keener sensitiveness for the 
prestige of the Prussian crown and its wearer, and still 
more to my instinctive distrust of the development of events 
since the barricades of 1848 and their parliamentary conse¬ 
quences. As regards the latter, I and my political friends 
were under the impression that the leading men in parlia¬ 
ment and in the press, partly consciously but for the most 
part unconsciously, promoted and carried out the pro¬ 
gramme of ‘ making a clean sweep of everything,' and that 
the actual ministers were not the men to direct or check such 
a movement. My point of view with regard to the matter 
was not essentially different from that of a member of a 
parliamentary group to-day, based on attachment to friends 
and distrust or enmity towards opponents. The persuasion 
that an opponent, in everything he undertakes, is at best 
of limited intelligence, but more probably malicious and 
unscrupulous as well, and the aversion to dissent and break 
away from the members of one’s own group, still dominates 
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Others fancied they would find their own and their coun¬ 
try’s welfare in contending with, and weakening, the 
King; and this is a proof that, if not the power at least 
belief in the power of the Prussian monarchy was weaker 
then than it is now. The underestimate of the power of 
the Crown underwent no change even from the circum¬ 
stance that the personal will of a not very strong-willed 
monarch like Frederick William IV sufficed to blunt the 
point of the whole German movement by the refusal of 
the imperial crown, and that the sporadic risings, which 
broke out immediately afterwards with the aim of realis¬ 
ing the national wishes, were easily suppressed by the 
royal power. 

The situation favourable for Prussia, which lasted dur¬ 
ing the short period elapsing between the fall of Prince 
Metternich in Vienna and the retreat of the troops from Ber¬ 
lin, was renewed, even if the outlines were fainter—thanks 
to the observation of the fact that the King and his army, 
after all their mistakes, were still strong enough to sup¬ 
press the rising in Dresden and bring about the alliance 
of the three kings. A speedy utilisation of the situation 
in a national sense was possible, perhaps, but presupposed 
clear and practical aims and resolute action. Both were 
wanting. The favourable time was lost in considering 
the details of the future constitution, one of the widest 
spaces being occupied by the question as to the Ger¬ 
man Princes’ right of embassy beside that of the Ger¬ 
man Empire.^ In those days in the circles to which I 
had access at Court, and among the deputies, I advocated 
the view that this right of representation abroad did not 

^ Compare Bismarck's statement in his speech before the Reichstag 
on March 8, 1878 {PoUHsche Reden, vii. p. 184), 
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possess the importance generally attached to it, but was 
subordinate to the question of the influence of the indi¬ 
vidual princes of the Btmd in the Empire or abroad. If 
the influence of any such prince on politics was small, his 
embassies abroad would not weaken the impression of the 
unity of the Empire; but if his influence in peace and 
war, on the political and financial conduct of the affairs 
of the Empire, or on the decisions of foreign courts, was 
strong enough, there was no means of preventing princes’ 
correspondents or any sort of more or less distinguished 
private people, down to the category of international den¬ 
tists, from being the intermediaries of political negotiation. 

It appeared to me more useful, instead of indulging 
in theoretical dissertations on the meaning of paragraphs 
of the constitution, to place the actually existing vigorous 
military power of Prussia in the foreground, as had hap¬ 
pened on the occasion of the rebellion in Dresden, and 
might have happened in the extra-Prussian states. The 
events at Dresden had shown that among the Saxon troops 
discipline and fidelity were unshaken, as soon as the Prus¬ 
sian reinforcements had made the military situation ten¬ 
able. Similarly the Hessian troops in the fighting at 
Frankfort, the Mecklenburg troops in Baden, had shown 
themselves trustworthy as soon as they had been con¬ 
vinced that they were led by men who knew what they 
were about, received orders that did not conflict one with 
another, and were not required to allow themselves to be 
attacked without defending themselves. If in those days 
we had sufficiently strengthened our army at the proper 
time, beginning at Berlin, and taken the lead with it in the 
military domain, without an afterthought, I cannot see 

how any doubt as to a successful issue could have been 
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justified. The situation was not so clear in all questions 
of right and conscience as at the beginning of March 1848, 
but, politically at any rate, it was not unfavourable. 

When I speak of afterthoughts, I mean the renuncia¬ 
tion of approbation and popularity on the part of the 
related princely houses, parliaments, historians, and the 
daily press. The daily current which then roared its 
loudest in the press and in the parliaments imposed upon 
people as being the voice of public opinion; but it affords 
no measure of the people’s mood, upon which depends the 
readiness of the masses to render obedience to the demands 
made upon them by the authorities in the regular way. 
The intellectual power of the upper ten thousand in the 
press and the tribune is sustained and directed by so great 
a multiplicity of conflicting efforts and forces that govern¬ 
ments cannot adopt it as a clue for their conduct, so long 
as the gospels preached by orators and writers, by virtue 
of the credence they find in the masses, do not command 
the use of material forces close packed in a limited 
space. If this is the case, a vis major comes upon the 
scene, and politics have to reckon with it. So long as 
this effect (which as a rule is slow in coming) does not 
occur, so long as the noise is made only by the shrieking 
of the rerum novarum cupidi in the greater centres, and by 
the emotional needs of the press and parliamentary life, 
then, so far as the politician of realities is concerned, 
Coriolanus’ opinion of popular manifestations holds good, 
although no mention of printer’s ink is made in it. In 
those days, however, the leading circles in Prussia al¬ 
lowed themselves to be deafened by the noise of parlia¬ 
ments great and small, without measuring its importance 

by the barometer afforded them by the attitude of the 
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troops, whether in their ranks or in the presence of a sum¬ 
mons to arms. The sympathies of the higher grades of 
officials, partly with the Liberal and partly with the Na¬ 
tional sides of the movement, contributed largely to the 
illusion which I was able to note as existing at that time 
at the Court and in the King as to the real relation of 
forces. It was an element which, but for an impulse re¬ 
ceived from the highest quarters, might have been given 
an obstructive though not actually decisive basis. 

As regards the temptation which the situation offered, 
the King had a feeling which I would compare to the un¬ 
pleasant sensation by which, though I am a great lover of 
swimming, I used to be seized whenever I took the first step 
into the water on a cold stormy day. His scruples as to 
whether matters were ripe were nourished among other 
things by the historical investigations which he carried on 
with Radowitz, not only on the subject of the Saxon and 
Hanoverian right of representation abroad, but also on the 
distribution of seats in the ' Diet ’ between ruling and 
mediatised princes, sovereigns, and ‘ Personalists,’ counts 
‘ received ’ and ‘ not-received,’ among the various categories 
composing the bulk of the Diet—the case of Freier Standes- 
herrvoxi Grote-Schauen demanding special investigation. 

In those days I was not so intimately connected with 
military procedure as I was later, but I do not think I am 
mistaken in assuming that in the movements of the troops 
to suppress the risings in the Palatinate and in Baden 
more cadres and brigade-depot staffs were employed than 
would have been advisable or expedient if mobile troops 
ready for campaigning had been marched in. It is a fact 
that the War Minister at the time of the Olmiitz meeting 

alleged to me as one of the most urgent reasons for peace, 
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or at least for a postponement of war, the impossibility of 
mobilising the army promptly, or indeed at all, seeing that, 
in Baden or elsewhere, the staffs were, outside their mobili¬ 
sation districts, short of their full complement. If in the 
spring of 1849 ^e had kept clearly before our eyes the 
possibility of a warlike solution, and had preserved intact 
our capacity of mobilisation by the employment of none 
but troops on a war footing, then the military force at the 
disposal of Frederick William IV would not only have 
been sufficient to crush every insurrectionary movement in 
and outside of Prussia, but the forces set on foot would at 
the same time have provided us in 1850 with the means 
of preparing unsuspected for the solution of the chief ques¬ 
tions in dispute, in case it had become acute enough for 
the question of military power to arise. Our clever King 
was not without political foresight, but lacked resolution; 
and his belief in his own absolute power, strong as a mat¬ 
ter of principle, stood its ground in concrete cases against 
political counsellors, but not against the scruples of finance 
ministers. 

Even then I was confident that the military strength 
of Prussia would suffice to suppress all insurrections, and 
that the results of the suppression would be all the more 
considerable in favour of the monarchy and of the national 
cause the greater obstacles there had been to overcome— 
and completely satisfactory, if all the forces from whom 
resistance was to be expected could be overcome in one 
and the same campaign. During the insurrections in 
Baden and the Palatinate, it was for a long time doubtful 
whither a part of the Bavarian army would gravitate. I 
remember that I said to the Bavarian ambassador. Count 

Lerchenfeld, just as he was taking leave of me at this 
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critical time in order to travel to Munich: ‘ God grant that 
your army also, so far as it is untrustworthy, may revolt 
openly; then there will be a big fight, but it will be deci¬ 
sive, and thus heal the sore. If you make peace with the 
untrustworthy part of your troops, the sore will remain 
festering inwardly.’ Lerchenfeld, in anxiety and confu¬ 
sion, called me flippant. I terminated the conversation 
with the words, ‘ Be sure we shall tear through your job 
and ours; the madder we are the better.’ He did not be¬ 
lieve me, but nevertheless my confidence encouraged him; 
and I believe to this day that the chances for a desirable 
solution of the crisis of that time would have been still 
better if the Baden revolution could have been previously 
strengthened by the defection (so much feared in those 
days) of a part of the Bavarian and Wurtemberg troops as 
well. No doubt, however, in that case they might have 
remained unused. 

I leave it undecided whether the half-heartedness and 
timidity of the measures then taken to meet the serious 
dangers were due only to finance-ministers’ anxieties, or 
to dynastic scruples of conscience and irresolution in the 
highest places; or whether, in official circles, similar anx¬ 
iety co-operated to that which in the March days, with 
Bodelschwingh and others, stood in the way of the right 
solution—namely, the fear lest the King, in proportion to 
his renewed feeling of power and freedom from anxiety, 
should also move in an autocratic direction. I remember 
to have noticed this anxiety among the higher officials and 
in Liberal court circles. 

The question still remains unanswered whether the 
influence of General von Radowitz was actively exercised 

upon the King from catholicising motives, in order to 
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prevent Protestant Prussia from observing the favourable 
opportunity, and to deceive the King till it was over. To 
this very day I do not know whether he was a catholicis¬ 
ing opponent of Prussia, or only bent upon maintaining 
his position with the King.* It is certain that he made 
a skilful keeper of the mediaeval wardrobe in which the 
King dressed up his fancies, and contributed thereby to 
make the King dawdle away the opportunities for practi¬ 
cal intervention in the development of the present, over 
historical questions of form, and reminiscences of the an¬ 
nals of the Empire. The tempus tttile for setting up the 
alliance of the three Kings was filled up in a dilatory 
manner with incidental questions of form, till Austria was 
once more strong enough to prevail upon Saxony and 
Hanover to withdraw, so that the two co-founders of this 
triple alliance fell away at Erfurt. During the Erfurt 
parliament, at a social gathering at General von Pfuel’s 
house, the conversation turned on confidential reports re¬ 
ceived by certain deputies as to the strength of the Aus¬ 
trian army assembling in Bohemia to serve as a counter¬ 
poise and corrective to the parliament. Various figures 


* General Gerlach wrote, in August 1850, as follows {Denkwilrdig- 
keiten^ i. p. 514): ‘The King’s respect for Radowitz depends upon two 
things. In the first place, his apparently acutely logical and mathematical 
mode of reasoning, by means of which his un-ideaed indifference enables 
him to avoid any possibility of contradicting the King. In this mode of 
thinking, so entirely opposed to his own current of ideas, the King sees a 
proof of the accuracy of his own calculations, and thus considers himself 
sure of his ground. Secondly, the King considers his ministers (and me 
also) as brute beasts, for the very reason that they have to settle with him 
practical current aiEfairs, which never correspond with his own ideas. He 
does not believe that he has the capacity of making these ministers obedient 
to him, nor even the capacity of finding others; he therefore gives up the 
attempt, and fancies he has found in Radowitz a man able to restore 
Prussia, making Germany his starting-point, as Radowitz himself has con¬ 
fessed point-blank in his Deutschland und Friedrich Wilhelm IV ' 
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were given—80,000 men, 130,000 men. Radowitz quietly- 
listened for a time, and then said in a decisive tone, his 
regular features wearing the expression peculiar to him 
of irrefutable certainty, 'Austria has in Bohemia 28,254 
men and 7,132 horses.’ The thousands he mentioned 
have remained in my memory obiter; the remaining fig¬ 
ures I add arbitrarily in order to give a vivid image of the 
crushing precision of the general’s statement. Naturally 
these figures, from the mouth of the official and competent 
representative of the Prussian government, for a time si¬ 
lenced every divergent opinion. How strong the Austrian 
army in Bohemia really was in the spring of 1850 is now 
of course known with certainty; that at the Olmiitz period 
it consisted of considerably more than 100,000 men I was 
driven to assume from the confidential communications 
the Minister of War made to me in December of the 
same year. 

The closer contact into which I came with Count 
Brandenburg at Erfurt enabled me to recognise that his 
Prussian patriotism was principally fed upon his reminis¬ 
cences of 1812 and 1813, and was consequently, for that 
very reason, permeated by a German national feeling. 

His dynastic, ' Borussian ’ sentiment, however, and the 
notion of increasing the power of Prussia remained deci¬ 
sive with him. He had received from the King, who was 
then at work in his own way upon my political education, 
the commission to gain such infiuence as I might have 
in the group of the Extreme Right for the Erfurt policy, 
and attempted to do this by saying to me in the course 
of a solitary walk between the town and the Steigerwald, 
' What danger can Prussia run in the whole affair.^ We 

calmly accept whatever is offered to us in the way of rein- 
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forcements, much or little, with the right provisionally to 
renounce what is not offered to us. Experience alone can 
show whether we can be satisfied in the long run with the 
constitutional provisions which the King has to make into 
the bargain. If it is no go, we can draw the sword, and 
drive the beggars to the devil! ’ I cannot deny that this 
military close to his exposition made a very favourable 
impression on me; but I had my doubts whether his Maj¬ 
esty’s resolution at a critical moment would not depend 
on other influences than those of this chivalrous general. 
His tragic end confirmed my doubts.‘ 

Herr von Manteuffel also was induced by the King to 
make the attempt to gain over the Prussian Extreme Right 
to support the policy of the government, and in this sense 
to bring about an understanding between us and the Ga- 
gern party. He did this by inviting Gagern and me alone 
to dinner, and leaving us to ourselves while we were still 
over our wine without a single explanatory or introductory 
remark. Gagern repeated to me, though in a less exact 
and intelligible form, what was known to us as the pro¬ 
gramme of his party, and, in a somewhat attenuated form, 
the proposal of the government. He spoke without look¬ 
ing at me, staring aside at the ceiling. Upon my remark¬ 
ing that what we Royalist Prussians feared most of all 
was that with this constitution the monarchical power 
would not remain strong enough, he sank, after a long and 
declamatory dissertation, into a contemptuous silence, 
which gave me an impression that may be translated by 
the words, ' Roma locuta est. ’ When Manteuffel came in 

^ According to Sybel (ii. 3) the story that Brandenburg died of a broken 
heart in consequence of the insolent treatment which fell to his lot at War¬ 
saw, and of the pacific policy forced upon him, must, when compared with 
documentary facts, be regarded as legendary. 
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via Berlin to join my regiment I reported myself to the 
War Minister, von Stockhausen, who was a personal friend 
of mine and grateful for some small personal services. 
After I had overcome the resistance of the old porter and 
been admitted, I gave expression to the martial sentiments 
which had been excited by my summons to join my regi¬ 
ment and the tone of the Austrians. The minister, a 
dashing old soldier of whose moral and physical courage 
I was confident, spoke to me in substanceas follows: 

' We must, for the moment, do all we can to avoid a 
rupture. We have not sufficient power to stop the Aus¬ 
trians if they invade us even without the support of the 
Saxons. We must abandon Berlin to them, and mobilise 
at two centres outside the capital—in Dantzic, possibly, and 
in Westphalia. It would be a fortnight before we could 
bring perhaps 70,000 men in front of Berlin, and these 
would not be sufficient against the forces which the Aus¬ 
trians already have in readiness against us. ’ It was nec¬ 
essary above all things, he continued, if we wanted to 
fight, to gain time, and it was therefore to be wished that 
the impending deliberations in the Chamber of Deputies 
should not precipitate a rupture by discussions and deci¬ 
sions such as we might expect from the prevailing tone of 
the press. He begged me to remain in Berlin, and confi¬ 
dentially to use a moderating influence upon my friends 

nian mayor called Stranzke got into the stage-coach with him. The conversa¬ 
tion of course immediately turned on political events. When Stranzke 
heard of Bismarck’s orders he naively asked ; ‘ Where are the French ?' and 
was visibly taken aback when Herr von Bismarck informed him that this 
time he was not going against the French but the Austrians. ‘ I should 
be very sorry,’ said he, * if we had to fire upon the “ white collars,” and not 
upon those French blackguards,’ so lively was the recollection that still 
clung to him of the sufferings of Prussia after the defeat at Jena, and of the 
brotherhood in arms of Prussians and Austrians in 1813 and 1814. 
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among the deputies*who were already there or might ar¬ 
rive immediately afterwards. He complained of the dis¬ 
persal of the permanent staff, which had been called out 
and employed on their peace footing, and was now scattered 
far from their recruiting districts and depots, partly in the 
interior of the country, but to a still greater extent in 
South-west Germany, and consequently in localities where 
a rapid mobilisation on a war footing could only be car¬ 
ried out with difficulty/ 

The Baden troops had at that time been caused to enter 
Prussia by roads that were not easily passable, making use 
of the Weser district of Brunswick; a proof of the solicitude 
with which the frontiers of the confederated Princes were 
respected, whilst all the other attributes of their territorial 
sovereignty were lightly ignored or abolished in the con¬ 
stitution projected for the Empire and the alliance of the 
three kings. The projects were carried nearly to the 
point of mediatisation, but no one ventured to claim 
marching quarters outside the actual military routes pro¬ 
vided for by treaty. It was only on the outbreak of the 
Danish war of 1864 that this timid tradition was broken 
through at Schwartau, and the lowered toll-bar of Olden¬ 
burg ignored by Prussian troops. 

The reflections of a practical and honest general like 
Stockhausen I could hot criticise, and cannot even now. 
From the military point of view our hands were tied as 
he said, and the blame for this was not his, but resulted 
from that want of system with which our policy was con¬ 
ducted, both in the military and the diplomatic depart- 

' Cf. the speech of Bismarck in the Reichstag of Jan. 21, 1882 {Fo- 
litische Reden^ ix. 234); the above information gives the key to the proper 
understanding of the speech of Dec. 3, 1850. 
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ments during and subsequently to the March days—a 
mixture of levity and niggardliness. From a military 
point of view especially it was of such a kind that^ the 
measures taken could lead only to the supposition that 
a martial or even a military solution of the questions in 
suspense would in the last instance not be considered in 
Berlin at all. Men were too much preoccupied with pub¬ 
lic opinion, speeches, newspapers and constitution-mon- 
gering to arrive at decided views and practical aims in 
the domain of foreign, even if it were only extra-Prussian- 
German, policy. Stockhausen was not in a position to 
make good the sins of omission and the want of system in 
our policy by sudden military achievements, and had thus 
got into a situation which even the political leader of the 
ministry, Count Brandenburg, had not considered possible; 
for he succumbed to the disillusion which his lofty patri¬ 
otic sense of honour experienced in the last days of his 
life.' It is unjust to accuse Stockhausen of pusillanimity; 
and I have reason to believe that even King William I, 
when I was his minister, shared my view with regard to 
the military situation in November 1850. However that 
may be, I had at the time no substantial foundation for 
such criticism as a Conservative deputy could exercise in 
regard to a minister, or, in the military domain, a lieuten¬ 
ant of Landwehr to a general. 

Stockhausen undertook to inform my regiment, sta¬ 
tioned in Lusatia, that he had ordered Lieut, von Bis¬ 
marck to remain in Berlin. I next repaired to my col¬ 
league in the Diet, Justizrath Geppert, who was then the 
leader, not indeed of my group, but at any rate of that 
numerous body which might be called the Right Centre. 

^ See note on p. 73. 
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Nothing great but party rancour. These are three great-> 
that, in my opinion, stamp this age as petty, and 
oirci tlie friend of his country a dismal glimpse into our 
Want of unity in the circles which I have indi- 
-O.tocl is draft Address flimsily concealed by big 

'^Ofcis, -which every one interprets as he pleases. In the 
and in the amendments to it I have not been 
to discover a trace of that confidence which inspires 
ooiantry; of the devoted confidence that is based on 
^tt3.011 ment to his Majesty the King, on the experience 
^htioli the country has had good opportunity of gaining 
title: rainistry which has guided it for the last two years. 

I ^tiouldl have thought this all the more needed, owing to 
ttio xiooessity, as it appeared to me, that the impression 
wtiioti the unanimous rising of the country has had upon 
I-Ciiropo should be heightened and strengthened by the 
unity of those who do not belong to our armed force, at 
tho moment when we are confronting our neighbours in 
arms, when we are hurrying armed to our frontier; at a 
moment when a spirit of confidence animates even those 
in whom it has not seemed at other times to exist; at a 
moment when every question of the Address which touches 
U|>on foreign policy is pregnant with peace or war—and, 
gfontlemen, what a war! No campaign of single regiments 
towards Schleswig or Baden, no military promenade through 
distnrt>ed provinces, but a war on a large scale against two 
of the three great continental Powers, while the third, 
ca.g:or f or booty, is arming upon our frontiers, and knows 
full well that in the cathedral of Cologne is to be found 
the jewel which can close the French revolution and 
make secure those who hold power there—I mean the im¬ 
perial crown of France. . . o 
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^It is easy for a statesman, whether he be in the cabi¬ 
net or the chamber, to blow a blast with the wind of popu¬ 
larity on the trumpet of war, warming himself the while 
at his own fireside; or to thunder orations from this trib¬ 
une and then to leave it to the musketeer who is bleeding 
to death in the snow, whether his system win fame and 
victory or no. There is nothing easier than that; but 
woe to the statesman who in these days does not look 
around him for a reason for war, which will hold water 
when the war is over. . . . 

'According to my conviction, Prussian honour does 
not consist in Prussia's playing the Don Quixote all over 
Germany for the benefit of mortified parliament celebri¬ 
ties who consider their local constitution in danger. I 
look for Prussian honour in Prussia's abstinence before all 
things from every shameful union with democracy; in 
Prussia's refusal to allow, in the present and all other 
questions, anything to happen in Germany without her 
consent; and in the joint execution by the two protect¬ 
ing Powers of Germany, with equal authority, of whatso¬ 
ever they, Prussia and Austria, after joint independent 
deliberation, consider reasonable and politically justi¬ 
fiable. 

' The main question, in which peace and war are 
wrapped up, the shaping of Germany, the regulation of the 
relations between Prussia and Austria, and the relations 
of these two to the lesser states, is in a few days to be 
the object of the deliberations of the free conferences, and 
consequently cannot now be the object of a war. If any 
one wishes for war at any price, I would console that man 
by telling him that it is to be found at any time in the 

free conferences—in four or six weeks, in fact, if it is 
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wanted. Far be it from me, at so important a moment 
as the present, to wish to hamper the action of the gov¬ 
ernment by giving it advice. If I wanted to express a 
wish to the ministry, it would be this: that we do not 
disarm before the free conferences have yielded some posi^ 
tive result; there will be always time then to wage a war 
if we really do not wish to avoid it or cannot do so with 
honour. 

' How German unity is to be found in the union I am 
unable to understand. It is an odd sort of unity that re¬ 
quires us at the outset from time to time to shoot down 
and run through our German fellow-countrymen in the 
south in the interests of this secession league; that finds 
German honour in the necessary gravitation of all German 
questions to Warsaw and Paris. Picture to yourselves 
two parts of Germany standing face to face in arms, the 
difference between their respective strengths being so 
slight that the advocacy of one of the two by another 
Power, even by one much feebler than Russia or France, 
would turn the scale decisively. It is beyond my compre¬ 
hension what right any one who wishes to bring about 
such a state of things would have to complain that the 
decision under such circumstances should gravitate to the 
foreigner.’ 

My leading idea in this speech was to work for the 
postponement of the war, according to the views of the 
War Minister, until we were equipped. I could not pub¬ 
licly express this idea in perfect clearness; I could only 
hint at it. It would not have been demanding too much 
dexterity of our diplomacy to call upon it to postpone, 
avoid, or bring about the war as necessity might require. 

At that time (November 1850 ) the Russian concep- 
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tion of the revolutionary movement in Germany was al- 
ready much calmer than it had been at the first outbreak 
in March 1848. I was acquainted with the Russian 
military attach^, Count Benckendorf; and, from a confi¬ 
dential conversation with him in 1850, took away the im¬ 
pression that the German, inclusive of the Polish, move¬ 
ment no longer disquieted the St. Petersburg cabinet to 
the same degree as on the occasion of its outbreak, nor 
was regarded as a military danger in case of war. In 
March 1848 the development of the revolution in Ger¬ 
many and Poland appeared to the Russians incalculable 
and dangerous. The first Russian diplomatist to support 
another view in St. Petersburg by his dispatches was the 
then charge d'affaires in Frankfort-on-Maine, Baron von 
Budberg, who was subsequently ambassador to Berlin. 
His dispatches, on the subject of the proceedings and the 
significance of the Paulskirche meeting had from the out¬ 
set a satirical colouring; and the contempt with which 
this young diplomatist spoke in them of the speeches of 
the German professors and of the authority of the National 
Assembly had so comforted the Emperor Nicholas that 
Budberg’s career was made thereby, and he was very 
speedily promoted to the dignity of minister and ambas¬ 
sador. In these dispatches he had expressed from the 
anti-German point of view a political appreciation of events 
analogous to that which, with more of the concern natu¬ 
ral to natives of the country, had prevailed in old-Prus- 
sian circles in Berlin, among which he had formerly lived; 
and one may say that the view, as the first adopter of 
which he made his mark at St. Petersburg, originated in 
the club at Berlin. Since then the Russians had not only 

materially strengthened their military position on the Vis- 
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tula, but also had acquired a feebler impression of the 
military capacity of the revolution, as well as of the Ger¬ 
man governments of those days; and the language which, 
in November 1850, I heard from my friend the Russian 
ambassador, Baron Meyendorff, and his compatriots was 
that of complete confidence from the Russian point of 
view, permeated with an interest in the future of their 
friend Prussia, which was personally benevolent, but hurt 
me a good deal. It gave me the impression that Austria 
was regarded as the stronger member, and more to be 
relied on, and Russia herself as powerful enough to hold 
the balance between the two. 

Although I was not so intimate as subsequently with 
the methods and usages of the foreign service, yet even 
as a layman I had no doubt that the occasion for war, 
whenever it was offered to us or appeared acceptable, even 
after Olmiitz, might always be found in the Dresden ne¬ 
gotiations and in breaking them off. Stockhausen had inci¬ 
dentally named to me six weeks as the interval he needed 
in order to be ready to fight; and in my opinion it would 
not have been difficult to gain double as much time by 
skilful conduct of the deliberations at Dresden, if the only 
cause for refusing a martial solution of the question had 
been the momentary unreadiness of our military material. 
The Dresden negotiations were not utilised in order to 
gain, in Prussian interests, either a greater result or an 
apparently justifiable pretext for war; but it has never 
been clear to me whether the remarkable limitation of 
our aims at Dresden proceeded from the King or from 
Herr von Manteuffel, the newly appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. At the time I had only the impression 
that the latter, after his previous career as Landrath, 
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President of the Government, and head of the Ministry 
of the Interior, had not felt quite at his ease in presence 
of Prince Schwarzenberg’s swaggering quality manners. 
Even the appearance of their respective establishments in 
Dresden—Prince Schwarzenberg on the first-floor with his 
liveries, silver plate, and champagne—the Prussian minister 
with his clerks and his water-bottles one pair higher—was 
adapted to produce an impression prejudicial to us, both 
in the self-consciousness of these representatives of the two 
Great Powers, and in the appreciation of them by the other 
German representatives. The old Prussian simplicity which 
Frederick the Great had recommended to his representative 
in London with the words, ‘ When you go a-foot, tell 'em 
there are a hundred thousand men behind you,' testifies to a 
spirit of brag which one can only credit the witty King with 
in one of his fits of exaggerated thriftiness. Nowadays 
every one has a hundred thousand men behind him; only 
we, it would app ear^^^ had not got them available at the 
Dresden period, j The fundamental error of the Prussian 
policy of those days was that people fancied they could 
attain through publicist, parliamentary, or diplomatic 
hypocrisies results which could be had only by war or 
readiness for it, by fighting or by readiness to fight; in 
such shape that they seemed forced upon our virtuous 
moderation as a reward for the oratorical demonstration of 
our * German sentiment.' At a later day these were known 
as ‘ moral conquests;' it was the hope that others would do 
for us what we dared not do for ourselves. I 
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Upo]^ the resolve of the Prussian government to send to 
the Federal Diet, as restored' to activity by Austria, and 
thereby to complete its numbers. General von Rochow, who 
had been accredited to St. Petersburg and remained so, 
was provisionally appointed envoy to the Diet. At the 
same time two Secretaries of Legation—myself and Herr 
von Gruner—were put upon the staff. Before my ap¬ 
pointment as Legatiofisratky the prospect was held out to 
me by his Majesty and his minister, von Manteuffel, of 
an early promotion to the post of envoy. Rochow was to 
introduce and coach me j but he himself could not do the 
work that the business required, and employed me to put 
it into shape without keeping me posted up in the policy. 

The conversation (briefly-^ given in a letter of my 
late friend, J. L. Motley, to his wife) which I had with 
the King previous to my appointment had the following 
tenor. On my replying to a sudden question from the 
minister Manteuffel as to whether I would take the post 
of envoy to the Btmd with a simple ‘Yes,’ the King sent 
for me and said, ‘ You have a good pluck to undertake 
straight off an office to which you are a stranger.’ ‘ The 
pluck is on your Majesty’s part in entrusting me with 
such a post. However, your Majesty is of course not 

^ See Motley’s letter of July 27, 1855 ; Correspondence of J. L. Motley^ 
vol. i. p. 173. 
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bound to maintain the appointment, as soon as it ceases to 
justify itself. I myself cannot be sure whether or not the 
task is beyond my capacity until I have had closer ao- 
quaintance with it. If I find that I am not equal to it 
I shall be the first to demand my recall. I have the 
pluck to obey if your Majesty has the pluck to command.' 
Whereupon the King rejoined, ‘ Then we will try the 
thing.' 

On May ii, 1851, I arrived at Frankfort. Herr von 
Rochow, with less ambition than love of ease, weary of 
the climate and the exhausting Court life of St. Peters¬ 
burg, would have preferred to keep permanently the Frank¬ 
fort post, which satisfied all his wishes. He therefore 
intrigued in Berlin to have me appointed envoy to Darm¬ 
stadt, and accredited simultaneously to the Duke of Nassau 
and the city of Frankfort; and perhaps would further 
not have been indisposed to let me have the St. Peters¬ 
burg post in exchange. He loved life on the Rhine, 
and intercourse with the German courts. Nevertheless, 
his exertions met with no success. On July 11 Herr von 
Manteuffel wrote to me that the King had approved of my 
appointment as envoy to the Federal Diet. ^ Of course 
it goes without saying,' wrote the minister, ^ that we can¬ 
not send away Herr von Rochow brusquely; I therefore 
intend to write him a few lines about it to-day. I feel 
certain of your acquiescence if I proceed in this matter 
with all respect to the wishes of Herr von Rochow, to 
whom I cannot but be thankful for undertaking this diffi¬ 
cult and thankless mission, in contrast to many other 
people who are always ready to criticise, but draw back 
when it comes to action. I need not assure you that I 

do not refer to you; for you at any rate have mounted 
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into the breach with us, and will, I fancy, also defend it 
alone/ 

On July 15 followed my appointment to the Diet. 
Despite the respect with which he was treated, Herr von 
Rochow was cross, and requited me for disappointing his 
wish by leaving Frankfort early one morning, without 
telling me of his departure or handing over to me the 
business and the documents. Informed of the matter 
from another quarter, I arrived at the station in time to 
thank him for the kindness he had shown me. So much 
has been' published, both private and official, as to my 
activity and my observations at the Diet, that there are 
only gleanings left for me. 

I found at Frankfort two Prussian commissaries from 
the days of the interim, Oberprasident von Boetticher— 
whose son was afterwards, as State Secretary and minister, 
to be my assistant—and General von Peucker, who gave me 
my first opportunity of studying the nature and properties 
of decorations. He was a skilful, brave officer, of high 
scientific culture, which he subsequently turned to ac¬ 
count as inspector-general of the military education and 
training system. In the year 1812, while serving in 
York’s corps, his cloak was stolen from him, and he was 
obliged to take part in the retreat in his close-fitting uni¬ 
form, lost his toes from frostbite, and suffered other dam¬ 
age from the cold Despite his physical ugliness, this 
clever and valiant officer won the hand of a beautiful 
countess Schulenburg, through whom subsequently the 

^ Preussen im Bundestage^ 1851-59. Documente des K. Breuss 
Bundestags Gesandtschaft. Edited by Dr. v. Poschinger. 4 vols. Leip¬ 
zig, 1882-84. —BismarcUs Briefe an den. General Leopold v. Gerlach. 
Edited by H. Kohl. Berlin, 1896. Bismarckbriefe. Edited by H. Kohi 
(Bielefeld, 1897), p. 59 » 
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rich inheritance of the house of Schenk Flechtingen in 
the Altmark came to his son. In remarkable contrast to 
his intellectual qualities stood his weakness for externals, 
which made the slang of Berlin richer by one expression. 
Any one who wore too many decorations at once was said 
to ' Peucker.’ 

On the occasion of a morning visit, I found him 
standing before a table on which lay spread out his well- 
earned decorations, first won upon the battlefield. Their 
traditional sequence on his breast had been disturbed by 
a new star with which he had just succeeded in getting 
invested. After the first greeting he spoke to me, not a 
word about Austria and Prussia, but desired my opinion 
from the point of view of artistic taste as to the place 
where the new star ought to be inserted. The feeling of 
affectionate respect which I had received from my child¬ 
ish years for this highly meritorious general determined 
me to enter into the subject with perfect gravity, and to 
help him to settle the point before we proceeded to talk 
business. 

I confess that when I received my first decoration in 
1842, a medal for saving life, I felt happy and elated, be¬ 
cause I was then a young squire not biasd in that respect. 
In the service of the state I speedily lost this unsophis¬ 
ticated sentiment. I do not remember to have experi¬ 
enced an objective satisfaction on late occasions when I 
received decorations, only a subjective pleasure at the out¬ 
ward translation into act of the kindness with which my 
King requited my attachment, or other monarchs con¬ 
firmed to me the success of my political efforts to gain 
their confidence and goodwill. Our ambassador von Jor¬ 
dan, at Dresden, made the reply to a jocose proposal that 
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he shouUl {>art with one of his numerous decorations: ‘ Jc 
vous Ics Cede toutes, {Mturvu que vous m'en laissiez une 
pmr couvrir mes luulites diplomatiques. ’ Indeed, a. grand 
tindan is jKirt of an ambassador's toilette; and if it is not 
that of his own court, the i>ossihility of being able to have 
a change is just as much desirctl by elegant diplomats as 
it is by ladies in regard to their clothes. In Paris I have 
sect* senseless acts of violence against crowds cease 
abruptly when ' un monsieur d^cor<l ’ came in the way of 
them. I have never found it necessary to wear decorations 
except at St. I’etersburg aiul Paris; in both tho.se places, 
when walking in the streets, you must show a ribbon on 
your co.tt if yini want to lie treated with the requisite 
jKtliteness by the {xilice and the public. IClsewherc I 
have in every case Jinly put on the decorations actually 
demandcil by theiHcasion; it has always apjrcarcd tome 
a hit of c/iiHidsi fir when I have ohscrvetl the morbid ex¬ 
tent t«> which the collector's mania has developed in re¬ 
gard t«> ilecoratiojis among nty colltagues and fellow-work¬ 
ers in the bureaucfacy how, for instance, dcheirnraths, 
although the cascade of ortlcrs spouting <tvcr their breasts 
was already In-yond their control, wouUl pave the way to 
the conclusion of some small treaty, Iwcausc they wanted 
the orrlcr of the other ctmtracting state to complete their 
collection. 

The memljers of the chambers who in 1849-50 had to 
revise the constitution granted, developed a very exhaust¬ 
ing activity; there were sittings of committees from eight 
to ten o'clock, sittings of the whole House from ten to 
four, which were sometimes even repeated at a later hour 
of the evening, and alternated with protracted sittings of 

groups. I could therefore satisfy my need for active 
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movement only at night; and I recollect many a night 
walking up and down between the opera house and the 
Brandenburg gate in the lime avenue. By accident my 
attention was at this time drawn to the hygienic value of 
dancing, which I had given up in my twenty-seventh year, 
feeling that it was an amusement only for young people. 
At a court ball a lady who was a friend of mine sent me 
off to seek her absent partner for a cotillon, and when I 
could not find him, begged me to take his place. After 
I had got over my first fear of giddiness on the smooth 
floor of the White Hall, I danced with pleasure, and got 
a sounder sleep after it than I had done for some time. 
At Frankfort everybody danced, foremost of all, for all 
his sixty-five years, the French ambassador, M. Marquis 
of Tallenay, who, after the proclamation of the Empire 
in France, became ‘Monsieur le Marquis de Tallenay;’ 
and I easily fell into the habit, although at the Bimd I 
had plenty of time for walking and riding. In Berlin, 
too, when I had become minister, I did not refuse to 
dance when called up by ladies of my acquaintance or 
commanded by princesses; but I always had to hear sar¬ 
castic remarks from the King for doing so. He would 
say to me, for instance: ‘ I am reproached with having 
selected a frivolous minister. You should not confirm 
that impression by dancing.’ The princesses were then 
forbidden to choose me for a partner. Indeed, Herr von 
Keudell’s persistent capacity for dancing threw difficulties 
in my way with his Majesty when the question of his pro¬ 
motion arose. This was of a piece with the simple nature 
of the Emperor, who was wont to preserve his dignity by 
avoiding unnecessary demonstrations which might chal¬ 
lenge criticism. In his notion a dancing statesman was 
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in place only in the formal quadrilles of princes; in the 
rapid waltz one lost all credit, in his eyes, for wisdom in 
council. 

After I had made myself at home on Frankfort ground 
—not without severe collisions with the representative of 
Austria, in the first instance in the matter of the fleet, 
wherein he attempted to curtail Prussia in authority and 
in finance, and to cripple her for the future—the King 
sent for me to Potsdam, and told me, on May 28, 1852, 
that he had now resolved to send me to the diplomatic 
high school at Vienna. I was to go there first as substi> 
tute and subsequently as successor to Count Arnim,^ who 
was seriously ill. With that object he gave me the fol¬ 
lowing letter of introduction to his Majesty the Emperor 
Francis Joseph on June 5 : 

‘ Your Imperial Majesty will permit me to introduce 
the bearer of this letter to your court in a few lines in 
my own handwriting. He is Herr von Bismarck-Schon- 
hausen. He belongs to a family of knightly rank which, 
settled in our Marches for a longer time than my own 
house, has ever, and singularly in him, preserved its an¬ 
cient virtues. The maintenance and confirmation of the 
gratifying condition of our rural districts are largely due to 
his fearless and energetic labours in the evil days of recent 
years. Your Majesty is aware that Herr von Bismarck 
fills the post of my envoy to the Bund, Now, inasmuch 
as the state of health of my ambassador at your Majesty’s 
imperial court. Count von Arnim, has made his temporary 
absence necessary, and the relations between our courts 
do not admit, according to my idea, of his replacement by 

' Henry Frederick Count von Arnim-Heinrichsdorf-Werbelow, born 
1791, died 1859. 
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a subordinate, I have selected Herr von Bismarck to pro> 
vide a deputy for Count Arnim during his absence. It 
is satisfactory to me to think that your Majesty will thus 
make the acquaintance of a man who with us is honoured 
by many, and hated by some, because of his frank and 
chivalrous obedience and his irreconcilable attitude towards 
the revolution down to its roots. He is my friend and 
loyal servant, and comes to Vienna with a fresh, lively, 
and sympathetic impress of my principles, my mode of 
action, my will, and, I may add, of my love towards Aus¬ 
tria and your Majesty. He can, if it be considered worth 
the trouble, do what very few are in a position to do— 
give your Majesty and your highest councillors full infor¬ 
mation on many subjects; for if monstrous misunderstand¬ 
ings of old date are not too deeply rooted (which God in 
His mercy forbid!), the short period of his official func¬ 
tions at Vienna may be truly fraught with blessing. Herr 
von Bismarck comes from Frankfort, where what the mid¬ 
dle states, big with their Rhine confederation, rapturously 
call the differences between Austria and Prussia have al¬ 
ways found their loudest reverberation and often their 
source; and he has observed these events and their ways 
with keenness and impartiality. I have commanded him 
to reply to every question addressed to him on the subject 
by your Majesty and your ministers as if they proceeded 
from myself. Should it please your Majesty to require 
of him any explanation as to my view and treatment of 
the Zollverein affair, I am sure that my attitude in these 
matters will succeed in obtaining, if not the good fortune 
of your approbation, at least your attention. The pres¬ 
ence of the dear and noble Emperor Nicholas has really 

done my heart good. The sure confirmation of my old 
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and fervent hope that your Majesty and I are genuinely 
united in the conviction that our threefold union—immov¬ 
able, religious, and energetic —alone can deliver Europe 
and our wayward but so beloved German Fatherland from 
the present crisis, fills me with thankfulness towards God 
and increases my old and loyal love for your Majesty. I 
trust you will preserve your love for me, my dearest 
friend, as in those wonderful days on the Tegernsee, and 
strengthen your confidence in me, and your friendship, so 
powerful, so weighty, so indispensable to me and to our 
common Fatherland. 

' From the bottom of my heart then, dearest friend, 
I commend mysdf to your friendship, as your imperial 
Majesty’s loyal and most faithful and devoted uncle, broth¬ 
er, and friend.’ 

I found in Vienna the ^ monosyllabic ’ ministry— 
Buol, Bach, Bruck, &c.—no friends of Prussia, but ami¬ 
able to me from their belief in my susceptibility to the 
Emperor’s goodwill, and in the services I could render in 
return in the domain of business. Externally I was re¬ 
ceived with more honour that I could have expected; but 
in the way of business—that is, in reference to the cus¬ 
toms affair—my mission bore no fruit. Austria already 
had in view a customs-union with us, and neither then nor 
later did I consider it advisable to meet their efforts in 
that direction. 

A certain degree of similarity in the matter of con¬ 
sumption is a necessary basis for community of interest 
in customs; even the difference of interests within the 
German Zollverein, between North and South, East and 
West, is productive of difficulties, only to be overcome by 
that goodwill which springs from national cohesion. 
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Between Hungary and Galicia on the one side, and 
the Zollverein on the other, the difference in consumption 
of dutiable goods is too great for a community of tariffs 
to appear practicable. The standard of distribution of the 
customs revenue always puts Germany at a disadvantage, 
even though figures made it appear that Austria was in 
that position. In Cis- and still more in Trans-Leithania 
Austria chiefly lives upon its own, and not upon imported, 
products. Besides this, I had not then in general, and 
even now I only have in scattered instances, the neces¬ 
sary confidence in the non-German subordinate officials in 
the East. 

Our only Secretary of Legation at Vienna received me 
with some ill-temper at not being charge d'ajfaires^ and 
applied to Berlin for leave of absence. This was refused 
by the minister, but immediately granted by myself. Thus 
it came about that I was obliged to apply to the Hanover¬ 
ian ambassador, Count Adolf Platen, an old friend of mine, 
to present me to the ministers and introduce me to diplo¬ 
matic society. He asked me one day in a confidential con¬ 
versation whether I too thought that I was destined to be 
Manteuffel’s successor. I replied that I had no desire 
that way, at least at present. Still I believed that the King 
meant to make me his minister some time later on, wished 
to train me for the post, and with this object in view had 
sent me on an extraordinary mission to Austria. It w.as my 
wish, however, for ten years more or so, to see the world as 
envoy at Frankfort or at various Courts, and then for 
some ten years more to be minister of state, if pos¬ 
sible with distinction; finally to settle down in the 
country and reflect on my past experiences, and, like 
my old uncle at Templin near Potsdam, to graft fruit- 
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trees.^ This jocose conversation was reported by Platen to 
Hanover, and brought to the knowledge of Klenze, the 
Director-General of the Taxes, wh-o transacted customs 
business with Manteuffel, and in me hated the squire as a 
Liberal bureaucrat would. He had nothing better to do 
than to send garbled information out of Platen^s report to 
Manteuffel, making out that I was labouring to bring 
about his fall. On my return from Vienna to Berlin on 
July 8, I experienced the outward effects of this tattling. 
It took the form of a coolness in my relations with my 
chief, and I was no longer invited as formerly to live 
at his house when I came to Berlin. My friendly re¬ 
lations with General von Gerlach also came in for sus¬ 
picion. 

The recovery of Count Arnim allowed me to terminate 
my residence at Vienna, and brought to nought for the 
time being the King’s former design of appointing me as 
Arnim’s successor. Even, however, if his recovery had 
not taken place, I should not have cared to take up his 
post, as I already had the feeling that the way I had come 
forward at Frankfort had made me persona ingrata in 
Vienna. I was afraid that they would continue to treat me 
as a hostile element there, make my service difficult, and 
discredit me at the Court of Berlin, which it would be 
easier to do by means of Court correspondence if I was 
employed at Vienna than by way of Frankfort. 

I remember conversations on the subject of Vienna 
at a later period during long railway journeys when I 
was alone with the King. At those times I took the line 
of saying: ^ If your Majesty commands, I will go thither, 

^ Cf. Bismarck’s letter written to Manteuffel in Prussia, July 23, 1852, 
in the Proceedings of the Federal Diet, iv. 99 &c. 
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but not willingly. I incurred the dislike of the Aus¬ 
trian Court in the service of your Majesty at Frankfort, 
and shall have the feeling of being delivered over to my 
adversaries if I have to be ambassador at Vienna. Any 
government can injure any ambassador accredited to it, 
and his position may be ruined by such means as are em¬ 
ployed by the Austrian policy in Germany.’ 

I'hc King’s reply used to be: 'I will not command 
you; you must go of your own free will, and beg me to 
let you go; it is a finishing school of diplomatic educa¬ 
tion, and you ought to thank me for taking charge of your 
education in this direction, for it is worth your while.’ 
Kven the position of a minister of state was beyond my 
desires at this time. I was persuaded that, the King 
being what he was, I could not attain any position as min¬ 
ister that I should find tenable. He looked upon me as an 
egg which he had laid and hatched out himself; and in 
cases of difference of opinion would have always had the 
feeling that the egg wanted to be cleverer than the hen. 
That the aims of Prussia’s foreign policy, as they floated 
l>efore me, did not altogether coincide with his was clear 
to me, as were also the difficulties which a responsible 
minister of that master would have to overcome during his 
fits of autocracy, with his often abrupt changes of view, 
his irregularity in matters of business, and his accessibil¬ 
ity to uninvited back-stairs influences on the part of polit¬ 
ical intriguers, such as have found entrance to the royal 
house from the time of our Itlectors’ adepts down to later 
days—even in the days of the austere and homely Fred¬ 
erick William I—* pharmacopolae, balatrones, hoc genus 
omne.’ ‘ The difficulty of being at the same time an 

. ^ Horace, Sat. ii. i, 2. 
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obedient and a responsible minister was greater in those 
days than it was under William I. 

In September 1853 the prospect was open to me of 
becoming a minister of state in Hanover. Just after I 
had gone through a cure at the baths at Norderney, I was 
sounded by Bacmeister, who had just retired from Scheie’s 
ministry, as to whether I would be a minister of King 
George. I expressed myself to the effect that I could 
only serve in the foreign policy of Hanover if the King 
was willing to go completely hand in hand with Prussia. 
I could not take off my ' Prussianity ’ like a coat. On 
the way to my own people at Villeneuve, on the Lake of 
Geneva, whither I went from Norderney via Hanover, I 
had several conferences with the King. One of them 
took place in a closet situated on the ground>fioor of the 
palace between his bedroom and the Queen’s. The King 
wished the fact of our conversation not to be known, but 
had commanded me to come to dinner at five o’clock. He 
did not recur to the question of my becoming his minis¬ 
ter, but merely asked me as an expert in Federal Diet 
affairs for a statement on the manner and fashion in which 
the Constitution of 1848 might be revised with the help 
of resolutions of the Bund, After I had developed my 
views, he asked me to reduce them to writing on the 
spot. I consequently wrote down the chief features of 
my plan of action, with the impatient King sitting close 
to me at the same table, under the aggravating difficulties 
caused by seldom-used writing materials, ink thick, pens 
bad, writing-paper rough, and no blotting-paper: the state- 
paper, four pages long, and all covered with ink-blots, 
which I finally presented to him, could not be regarded 

as a fair copy up to Chancery mark. The King added 
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nothing but-his signature, and even that with difficulty, in 
the room in which he had received me for the sake of se¬ 
crecy. The secrecy indeed was interrupted by the fact 
that it was now six o’clock, and that the dinner party 
which had been invited for five could not remain ignorant 
of the cause of the delay. When the clock standing behind 
the King struck the hour, he sprang up, and, without saying 
a word, with a rapidity and certainty astonishing when one 
considered his blindness, made his way through the over¬ 
furnished apartment into the adjacent bedroom or dress¬ 
ing-room. I remained alone, without directions, with no 
knowledge of the geography of the palace, and without 
anything to guide me but a remark of the King’s, that one 
of the three doors in the room led into the bedroom of the 
Queen, who was ill with measles. Being at length com¬ 
pelled to tell myself that no one was coming to conduct 
me, I stepped through the third door and found myself 
face to face with a footman who did not know me, and 
was terrified and agitated at my appearance in that part 
of the palace. He was, however, immediately pacified 
when, suiting my answer to the accent of his suspicious 
question, I replied in English, and requested him to con¬ 
duct me to the royal table. 

In the evening—I do not remember whether it was 
the same day or the next—I had another long audience 
without witnesses. In the course of it I observed with 
astonishment how remissly the blind'monarch was served. 
The only light in the big room consisted of a double can¬ 
dlestick, with two wax tapers to which heavy metal 
shades were fastened. One of these, as the wax burnt 
down to the socket, fell to the ground with a crash like 

the sound of a gong. Nobody appeared, however; there 
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was no one in the adjoining room; and I had to ask his 
Majesty where the bell-rope was that I had to pull. This 
neglect of the King struck me all the more, as the table 
at which we were sitting was so littered with every imag¬ 
inable sort of public and private papers, that as the King 
moved about several of them fell to the ground and I had 
to pick them up. No less remarkable was it that the 
blind King should transact business for hours at a time 
with a strange diplomatist like myself, without any min¬ 
ister to take cognisance. 

The mention of my residence in Hanover at that time 
reminds me of an incident which I have never clearly un¬ 
derstood. A consul named Spiegelthal had been sent 
from Berlin to assist the Prussian commissary who had 
to negotiate in Hanover on the customs matters then 
pending. When I alluded to him in a conversation with 
my friend the Minister von Scheie as a Prussian official, 
von Scheie laughingly expressed his astonishment. ^ Judg¬ 
ing by his action, he would have taken the man for an 
Austrian agent.’ I telegraphed in cipher to Minister von 
Manteuffel, and advised that the luggage of Spiegelthal, 
who was returning next day to Berlin, should be over¬ 
hauled at the frontier custom house and his papers im¬ 
pounded. My expectation of hearing or reading some¬ 
thing of the matter during the next few days was not 
fulfilled. While I was spending the last days of October 
in Berlin and Potsdam, General von Gerlach said to me, 
among other things: ^ Manteuffel has sometimes very 
curious ideas; he lately wanted Consul Spiegelthal to 
be invited to the royal table, and had his way by making 
a cabinet question of it.’ 



CHAPTER V 


THE ' WOCHENBLATT ’ PARTY-THE CRIMEAN WAR 

In the circles opposed to the monarchy some little hope 
was retained on behalf of the German cause by means of 
leverage according to the views of the Duke of Coburg, of 
English and French assistance, but primarily of Liberal 
sympathies among the German people. The active and 
practical realisation of these hopes was confined to the 
little circle of the Court opposition, which, under the name 
of the Bethmann-Hollweg group, tried to win over the 
Prince of Prussia to themselves and their efforts. This 
was a group which had no hold at all upon the people, 
and very little upon the National Liberal tendency indi¬ 
cated by-the name of ^ Gotha.' I never exactly regarded 
these gentlemen as German national enthusiasts, far from 
it. Count Charles von der Goltz, who is still alive (1891), 
and was for many years the influential aide-de-camp of the 
Emperor William, to whom he kept access always open 
for his brother and his brother’s friends, was originally a 
polished and sensible officer of the Guards, an out-and-out 
Prussian courtier, who only took so much interest in extra- 
Prussian Germany as his position at Court necessitated. 
He was a man of the world and a sportsman; good-looking, 
a favourite with the ladies, and cut a good figure in Court 
ballrooms. Politics, however, were not his first thought, 
but only became of value to him when he had need of 
them at Court. That the remembrance of Olmiitz was the 
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^eans to gain the Prince as a confederate in the struggle 
Against Manteuffel, nobody could know better than he; 

he had plenty of opportunities, both on journeys and 
indoors, to keep the smart operating on the susceptibilities 
of the Prince. 

The party, or more correctly coterie, subsequently 
named after Bethmann-Hollweg, found its original main¬ 
stay in Count Robert von der Goltz, a man of unusual 
oompetence and energy. Herr von Manteuffel had been 
oliamsy enough to treat this ambitious and capable man 
badly. The Count, who had lost his post in consequence, 
became the manager to the company which first appeared 
npon the stage as the Court group, and subsequently as 
tbe ministry of the Regent. It began to make itself felt 
ixi the press, especially through the ' Preussische Wo- 
cPienblatt,’ which it founded, and through personal intrigues 
in. political and court circles. The ' financing' of the busi¬ 
ness (to use a stock-exchange expression) was provided 
for by the vast wealth of Bethmann-Hollweg, Count 
Flirstenberg-Stammheim, and Count Albert Pourtal^s; 
and its political task, the immediate aim of which was the 
overthrow of Manteuffel, was entrusted to the skilful hands 
of Counts Goltz and Pourtales. Both wrote French ele¬ 
gantly and fluently, whilst Herr von Manteuffel, in the 
composition of his diplomatic documents, depended mainly 
upon the homely traditions of his officials, who were re¬ 
cruited from the French colony in Berlin. Count Pour- 
tales also had experienced unpleasantness at the hands of 
the Minister-President while working under him, and had 
been encouraged by the King as ManteuffePs rival. 

Goltz, without doubt, wished to be a minister of state 
sooner or later, if not ManteuffePs immediate successor. 
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He had the stuff for it too, much more so indeed than 
Harry von Arnim, because he had less vanity and more 
patriotism and character. It is true he had also, by vir¬ 
tue of his innate energy, more bitterness and temper in 
his disposition, which might be held to detract from his 
practical achievement. I contributed to his appointment 
to St. Petersburg, and subsequently to Paris; and rapidly 
promoted Harry von Arnim from the unimportant posi¬ 
tion in which I found him, not without opposition in the 
cabinet., But I experienced at the hands of these, the 
most capable of my diplomatic colleagues, what Yglano 
experiences from Anselmo in Chamisso’s poem.^ 

Rudolf von Auerswald also had reluctantly attached 
himself to the group, but came to me at Frankfort in June 
1854 to tell me that he considered his campaign of the 
last four years as lost, wished to get out of it, and prom¬ 
ised, if he obtained the post of envoy to Brazil, to 
concern himself no further with internal politics. “ Al¬ 
though I recommended Manteuffel, in his own interests, 
to close with the bargain, and in this honourable manner 
to neutralise the hostility of so subtle an intelligence, of 
so experienced and honourable a man, who was at the 
same time a friend of the Prince of Prussia, yet both his 
and General von Gerlach’s distrust of or aversion to Auers¬ 
wald was so strong that the minister refused to appoint 
him. In general, Manteuffel and Gerlach, although not 
agreeing very well among themselves, were united against 
the Bethmann-Hollweg party. Auerswald remained in 
the country and took a prominent part in the negotiations 
between these anti-Manteuffel elements and the Prince. 

* Vetter A nselmo. 

^ See letters to Leopold von Gerlach, June 6, 1854, edited by H. Kohl, 
p. 156. 
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Count Rol>ert Cioltz* who had been my friend from my 
youth* atlcmplcd at Frankfort to win me also over to the 
^riiup. I tlerlincd to accede to it if I was expected to 
i*ii ii|>i‘rale in hiingiiig alxnit the fall of Manteuffc!; alleg¬ 
ing as my mulive that, as was the case, I had accepted 
the jKiHl at I**raiikfc»rt with Mantcuffers full confidence, 
and did mil rtnisitler it honourable to utilise my jmsition 
with regard to the King to bring alM*ul Manteuffcl's fall, 
so long as lie did iiui put me in the necessity of breaking 
with him, and that in that case I would notify the feud 
to him openly and tell him the reason. (*ount (Joltz was 
just then ahoy! to he marrictl. and told me that the wish 
next his htrart was the jKist of envoy at Athens, He 
atlcici! hillefly; ’ Hicy have got to give me a |K)st any¬ 
how, and a g»>od one; I am not anxious about that.’ 

Sharp Cl iticism of the C )lmiit/. ptdicy which indeed was 
not so mui'h the fault of the IViissian negotiator as of the 
unskilful niariagcrmeni, to say the least of it, of IVussian 
fKiliey up to the lime of his meeting with Prince Schwarz- 
entergant! the picture of its consequences fttrmcd the 
first wcaiKUi with which Manteuffel was attacked by Goltz, 
and the sympathy of the Prince of lYussia gained. In the 
soldierly feelings of the latter, Olmutz was a sore jiotnt, 
with respect to which imthing but military discipline and 
loyalty to the King cmild overcome the sense of mortifica¬ 
tion am! grief. In spite of his great love for his Russian 
relations, which finally took the shafw of an intimate 
friendship with Alexander II, he could not get rid of 
the feeling of a humiliation suffered by Prussia at the 
hands of the Emperor Nicholas —a feeling which became 
the more intensified as his disapproval of Mantcuffers 
policy and Austrian influences brought him nearer to the 
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German mission of Prussia which at an earlier period had 
Iain farther from him. 

It appeared in the summer of 1853 as if Goltz were 
drawing near his aim—not indeed of ousting Manteuffel, 
but of becoming minister. General Gerlach wrote to me 
on July 6: 

'As I hear from Manteuffel, Goltz has declared to 
him that he could only enter the ministry if the entourage 
of the King was changed, i.e. if I were dismissed. More¬ 
over, I believe—nay, I can say I know for a fact—that 
Manteuffel wanted to have Goltz at the Foreign Office, in 
order to have a counterpoise against other persons there, 
such as Le Coq and so on [rather no doubt against Ger¬ 
lach himself and his friends at court]; this now, thank 
God, has come to nothing, owing to Goltz's refractoriness. 

I fancy a plot is being hatched—whether consciously or 
unconsciously, half or wholly, to all the persons concerned 
therein, I will not take upon me to decide—to form a 
ministry under the auspices of the Prince of Prussia, in 
which (after the removal of Raumer, Westphalen, and 
Bodelschwingh) Manteuffel is to perform as President, 
Latenberg as Public Worship, Goltz as Foreign Affairs, ® 
and which can be sure of commanding a majority in the 
Chamber, a thing I do not consider very difficult. Thus 
the poor King sits between a majority in the Chamber 
and his successor, and cannot stir. All that Westphalen 
and Raumer have brought to pass, and they are the only 
men who have done anything, would be lost again, to say 
nothing of further consequences. Manteuffel, being twice 
over a November-man, would be as inevitable he now is.' 

The opposition between the various elements 'which 

sought to determine the resolutions of the King increased, 
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and the attack of the Bethmann-Hollweg group on Man- 
teuffel grew lively during the Crimean war. On all 
occasions critical for our friendship with Austria, the Min¬ 
ister-President gave most emphatic effect to his dislike of 
a breach with Austria, and of such a policy as led to the 
Bohemian battlefields. In Prince Schwarzenberg’s time, 
subsequently in that of the Crimean war and the utilisation 
of Prussia for the benefit of Austria's Eastern policy, our 
relations with her reminded one of those between Lepo- 
rello and Don Giovanni. At Frankfort, where, at the 
time of the Crimean war, all the states of the Bund, with 
the exception of Austria, tentatively demanded that Prus¬ 
sia should represent them in presence of the coercion of 
Austria and the Western Powers, I could not as the 
spokesman of Prussian policy avoid a feeling of shame, of 
bitterness, when I saw how, in face of the demands of 
Austria, not even presented in courteous form, we sacri¬ 
ficed all our own policy and every independent view; how 
we fell back from one position to another, and, under the 
pressure of our own inferiority, sought protection on Aus¬ 
tria’s towing-line, in fear of France and in humility towards 
England. The King was not insusceptible to this impres¬ 
sion of mine, but at the same time was not disposed to shake 
it off by adopting a policy conceived in the grand style. 

After the declaration of war against Russia by England 
and France, on March 28, 1854, we entered into the offen¬ 
sive and defensive alliance of April 20 with Austria, where¬ 
by Prussia pledged herself, if circumstances required, with¬ 
in thirty-six days to concentrate 100,000 men: one-third 
in East Prussia and two-thirds at Posen or Breslau; and, 
again, if circumstances demanded it, to augment her army 
to 200,000 men, and to come to an understanding with 
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Austria on all these points. On May 3 Manicuffe! wrote 
to me the following letter, showing Mime picjiic:— 

* General von Gcriach has jiisi inforiiicil me <*f his 
Majesty the King’s commaml to y«»ii to {irrseni yniirscif 
here for the purpose of conferring the iiegtiiiation 

of the Austro-Prussian alliance at the ///####/, aKu ilwt tie, 
the General, has already written to ymi to iIiih 
In conformity with this royal coinmaml* ctuicrriiing m'iiiiti, 
I may state, I had no previous kiinwleilgc, i do not he»it.ilc 
to suggest to you with all deference that y*»ii should pri»» 
cced hither without delay. Coiisitlering the negotiali«iiii 
pending at the hcdcral Diet,your stay hetc stmyld iitil 
of long duration.' 

During the discussion of the treaty of April 20 I pro* 
posed to the King to utilise this otTasioii fur raising rnw- 
sian policy out of a secondary, and in my upiiiifiii un¬ 
worthy, position; and for assuming an atliiudc %%‘liith 
would have won for us the syiii|i;tlliy of and the lead 
among those German stales which desired, with ami itirtnigli 
us, to preserve an independent iinitralily. I consiclrinl 
this practicable if, when Austria shmsld call iii to 

bring up our troops, we should at mice accpiicscc in a 
friendly and willing manner; tnii should station 
and in iwint of fact mcme men, ami mil at I but in 
Upper Silesia, so that our trwjps should lie in a jMisitioii 
whence they could with ccpml facility step over the fron¬ 
tier of either Russia or Austria, especially if wc diit not 
trouble ourselves about overstepping, without saying any¬ 
thing about it, the figure of 1^,000. With 200,cx» men 
his Majesty would instantly liecomc the master of the entire 

* This kucr h lit llic r«irre«|Kifiilrfii r uf lirnrriil I r«i|iol4 vtiii 

Ci«rlach with Utto von lliwimak, envoy to the ^•c^lcfal |». !«•, 
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European situation, would be able to dictate peace, and to 
gain in Germany a place worthy of Prussia.' France, 
owing to her absorption in the Crimean conflict, was not 
in a position seriously to threaten our western frontier. 
Austria had her available forces stationed in East Ga¬ 
licia, where they were losing more men through illness 
than they would have done on the battlefield. They were 
nailed fast there by the Russian army in Poland, on paper 
at least 200,000 strong, whose march into the Crimea 
would have decided the situation there had the disposi¬ 
tions on the Austrian frontier allowed it to appear feas¬ 
ible. There even were diplomatists at that time who 
made the restoration of Poland under Austrian patronage 
one of the items of their programme. Both those armies 
stood fixed opposite to one another; and it lay in the 
power of Prussia, by her assistance, to secure supremacy 
to one of them. 

The effect of an English blockade, which might have 
affected our coasts, would not have been more dangerous 
than those of the Danes, which we had several times un¬ 
dergone, and which had no less effectually in former years 
closed our ports; it would be counterbalanced by the es¬ 
tablishment of Prussian and German independence of the 
pressure and menace of a Franco-Austrian alliance and 
overpowering of the intervening middle states. During the 
Crimean war old King William of Wurtembcrg said to me 
in confidential audience in the chimney corner at Stuttgart: 
' We South German states cannot simultaneously risk the 
enmity of Austria and France. We are too near to that 
sallyport, Strasburg, and could undoubtedly be occupied 

' Compare Bismarck’s remarks in his speech in the Reichstag of Febru¬ 
ary 6, 1888. Political Speeches, xii. 45.9. 
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from the west before help could reach us from Berlin. 
Wurtemberg would be invaded; and even if I could with 
honour retreat into the Prussian camp, the laments of my 
subjects under the oppressive rule of the enemy would in¬ 
evitably call me back; the Wurtemberg shirt is nearer to 
me than the coat of the Confederation.* ’ 

The not unfounded hopelessness which underlay lhc.se 
utterances of that discreet old gentleman, and the more or 
less angry feelings of the other confederated statcH^ not 
only in Darmstadt where Herr von Dahvigkd'oehorn cer¬ 
tainly relied on PVance ™ these moods would stioii have 
changed had an energetic Prussian attitude in Cppcr 
Silesia demonstrated that neither hVanc’c nor AiiHiria 
was at that time capable of offering us resistanre in 
superior force if we determined to avail ourselv:s of ihrir 
deniiclcd and compromised situation. l‘he King was not 
insensible to the mood of conviction in which I repre¬ 
sented to him the facts and the eventualities td the case. 
He smiled, well pleased, but said in the Berlin dialect: 
'My dear boy, that is all very fine, l>ut it is too expensive 
for me. A man of Napoleon's kind can afford to make 
such master-strokes, but not I.' 


The dilatory adherence of the middle stato io the 
treaty of April 20, upon which they deliberated at Bam» 
berg; the efforts of Count Buol to create a atsax Mis 
which were frustrated by Russia’s evacuation of Wallaehia 
and Moldavia; the alliance of December 2, concluded with 
the Western Powers without the knowledge of Prussia; the 

* Compare the expression of Bismarck in the sfxwhes of January aa, 
1864, and May 2, 1871. P&liHcal ii. 276, v. 52, 
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four points of the Vienna conference, and further course of 
events until the peace of Paris on March 30, 1856, have been 
related by Sybel from the archives: my official attitude on 
these questions is to be found in the work Prenssen im Bun- 
destage. Upon the proceedings in the cabinet concerning 
the considerations and influences which determined the 
King amid the shifting phases, I received constant com¬ 
munications from General von Gerlach, from which I intro¬ 
duce those of greatest interest. From the autumn of 1855 
we had agreed upon a form of cipher for this correspond¬ 
ence, in which States were indicated by the names of vil¬ 
lages familiar to us, and persons denoted—and not without 
humour—by suitable characters from Shakespeare/ 


‘ Berlin : April 24, 1854. 

' Manteuffel has concluded his treaty with General 
Hess, and that in a manner that I can describe only as 
a lost battle. All my military calculations, all your let¬ 
ters, proving decisively that Austria would never venture, 
without us, to conclude a definite treaty with the Western 
Powers, have availed nothing. We must allow ourselves 
to be made timorous by the timid, though I must do Man¬ 
teuffel justice so far, that it is not impossible that out of 
sheer fear Austria might have made the bold spring towards 
the west. 

^ Be it as it may, this decision is a fait accompli^ and we 
must now, as after a lost battle, gather together the scattered 
forces in order again to be in a position to withstand the ad- 

^ Consult the key to the letters of Bismarck to General L. von Gerlach, 
edited by H. Kohl, p. 35, 1 . 7 (but on p. 352, 1 . 4, read Fortinbras ; at 
1 . 8, Trinculo). Bismarck uses the cipher for the first time in the letter of 
December'2i, 1855 ; Gerlach, in the letter of January 15, 1856 {Bismarck^ 
Jahrhuch^ ii. 212 ff.). 
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versary; and the first thing to that end is that in the treaty 
everything is made a matter of mutual agreement. But, 
for this very reason, the next and very mischievous conse¬ 
quence will be that as soon as we have stated what seems 
to us the justifiable interpretation, we shall be charged 
with double dealing and breach of faith. We must there¬ 
fore make ourselves hide-proof against this, and anticipate 
anything of the sort by a definite interpretation of the 
treaty at Vienna as well as at Frankfort, and that too before 
danger of a collision can occur. For the matter so stands 
that the hands of a powerful, courageous foreign minister 
remain still unbound. At St. Petersburg we make every ^ 
step independently; we can therefore remain consistent, 
can attain to unity, and by its means avail ourselves of 
reciprocity and all that is lacking in the treaty. I have 
endeavoured to silence Budberg to the best of my power; 
Niebuhr is very active and zealous in this field, and, as usual, 
his conduct is excellent and skilful. Of what use, how¬ 
ever, is this cobbling, that at best can be only a thankless 
task ? It lies in the nature of man, and so in that of our 
master, that if he, in company with a servant, has shot a 
buck, or rather a doe, he keeps him in the first instance and 
maltreats his discreet and faithful friends. That is the 
position in which I am at present, and truly it is not an 
enviable one.' ^ 

‘ Sans-Souci: July i, 1854. 

‘ Matters have once more become frightfully compli¬ 
cated, but are again in such a position that, if everything 
comes off, we may regard a good ending as possible. . . . 

If we do not hold Austria fast as long as practicable,, we 
burden ourself with a serious tax. We call to life the 

' Cf. the Gerlach-Bismarck Correspondence^ p. 163 f. 
no 
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Triad, which is the beginning of the Rhine Confederation, 
and bring French influences up to the very gates of Berlin. 
The Bamberg lot have now endeavoured to constitute them¬ 
selves into a Triad under the protectorate of Russia, know¬ 
ing well it is easy to change a protectorate, the more so 
as the Franco-Russian alliance will certainly be the end of 
the song if England’s eyes are not soon opened to the folly 
of the war, and of her alliance with France.’' 


‘Sans-Souci; July 22, 1854. 

‘ For German diplomacy, in so far as it emanates from 
Prussia, a brilliant battlefield opens, for it seems, alas, 
that Prokesch does not miscalculate when he blows the war 
trumpet for his Emperor. The reports from Vienna are 
nothing particular, though I do not in the least abandon 
the possibility that, at the eleventh hour, Buol and the 
Emperor will fall asunder. It would be the greatest error 
that could be made if what to me is the not quite compre¬ 
hensible anti-French enthusiasm of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Saxony, and Hanover, is allowed to pass so wholly unutil¬ 
ised. As soon as there is daylight concerning Austria— 
that is to say, as soon as her sympathy with the Western 
Powers is definitely known, the most active negotiations 
with the German states must begin, and we must form a 
league of princes wholly different from, and more secure 
than, that of Frederick II.’ * 


* Charlottenburg: August 9, 1854. 

‘ Manteuffel, so far, is quite reasonable; but, as you 
know, untrustworthy. I believe your problem is, how to 
work for the right road from two sides. F irst, that you carry 

® Ibid, p, 178 f. 
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off the right policy over the head of your friend Prokesch, 
and give him to understand that now every pretext has 
vanished for encouraging Austria in her lust for war against 
Russia; and then that you point out to the German Powers 
the way in which they' must go. . . . It is a misfortune 
that the stay [of King Frederick William] in Munich has 
again in certain places stirred up a Germanomaniac ” 
enthusiasm. A German army of reserve with him at 
the head is the confused idea, and one that has no good 
influence on politics. Louis XlV said, ^‘L'fetat c’est 
moi; with far greater truth can his Majesty say, L'AL 
lemagne c’est moi.” ' 

The following letter to me from the Private Secretary 
Niebuhr affords a further glimpse into the mood of the 
Court: 

Tutbus : August 22, 1854. 

‘ I certainly do not fail to recognise good intentions even 
when, according to my conviction, they are not in the right 
place, and still less rightly carried out; and as little do I 
overlook the right of interests, even if it is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to what I hold to be right. But I ask for 
truth and sincerity of thought, and the lack of these quali¬ 
ties nearly drives me to despair. I cannot indeed reproach 
our policy with lack of outward truth, but I do charge it 
with insincerity toward ourselves. We should hold a very 
different position, and should have forborne a great deal if 
only we had confessed to ourselves our real motive instead 
of keeping up the illusion that the individual acts of our 
policy followed as consequences from its correct funda¬ 
mental idea. 

' Our continued participation in the Vienna confer¬ 
ences after the entry of the English and French fleets 
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into the Dardanelles, and now our recent support of the 
claim of the Western Powers and of Austria at St. Peters¬ 
burg, have their real basis in the childish fear “ of being 
forced out of the European concert,” and of losing our 
position of a Great Power;” the height of silliness. For 
to speak of a European concert when two Powers are at 
war with a third is like speaking of wooden iron; neither 
do we owe our position as a Great Power to the goodwill 
of London, Paris, or Vienna, but solely to our own good 
sword. Over and above this, however, there is everywhere 
a touchiness against Russia that I well comprehend and 
share; but that we cannot afford to indulge in without at 
the same time bringing trouble on ourselves. 

man who is not sincere towards himself always 
fails to be lucid also. We certainly do not live and do 
our business in such an absence of lucidity as prevails in 
Vienna, where business is done every moment in a dead 
sleepy fashion as though they were already at war with 
Russia. But how one can be neutral and a peacemaker 
and at the same time recommend such proposals as this 
last of the Maritime Powers wholly passes my feeble com¬ 
prehension.’ 

The following fragments of letters are also from 
Gerlach: 

‘Sans-Souci: October 13, 1854. 

' After reading everything, and balancing one thing 
against another to the best of my power, I consider it 
very probable that Austria will not fail to get the two- 
thirds. Hanover is playing a false game, Brunswick’s 
sympathies are with the Western Powers, the Thuringians 
equally so, Bavaria is in all frames of mind, and his Majesty 
the King is a wavering reed. There are even doubtful 
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reports about Beust; and in addition to all this we have 
Vienna apparently decided on war. It is evident that the 
attitude of armed expectancy is no longer tenable, not even 
financially, and retreat is considered more dangerous than 
an advance. Moreover, to face about would be in no sense 
easy, and I fail to see where the Emperor is going to get 
the necessary determination from. At first, and on the 
surface, Austria can come to an understanding with the 
revolutionary plans of the Western Powers more easily than 
Prussia—for example, the restoration of Poland, ruthless 
procedure against Russia, and so forth, while there is as 
little doubt that France and England could put her into a 
difficulty on the other side even more easily than we could, 
whether in Hungary or in Italy. The Emperor is in the 
hands of his police—and during the last years I have learnt 
what that means*—and has allowed himself to be deceived 
by lies how Russia incited Kossuth, and so forth. He has 
stifled his conscience therewith, and what the police cannot 
compass is achieved by Ultramontanism and rage against 
the Orthodox Church and Protestant Prussia. On this 
account there is even now talk of a kingdom of Poland 
under an Austrian archduke. 

^ . It follows from all this that we must be well on 

the lookout for any eventualit}^ even be prepared for a 
war against the Western Powers allied with Austria, that it 
will not do to depend upon any of the German Princes, and 

* Gerkch no doubt was here thinking of Ohm and Hantge, also the 
news which the imaginative and well-paid Austrian Tausenau reported from 
London concerning dangerous plots on the part of the German refugees. 
The King must have had his doubts about the trustworthiness of this informa¬ 
tion, He sent instructions directly from the cabinet to Bunsen the ambas¬ 
sador to make inquiries through the English police, whereby it transpired that 
the German refugees in London had too much to do to earn a livelihood to 
trouble themselves about any outrage. 
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so on. May the Lord grant that we be not found weak! 
but it would be an untruth were I to say I place implicit 
trust in those who guide our destinies. Let us therefore 
holdfast together. In the year 1850 Radowitz brought 
us to a point much the same as that to which Buol over 
there has brought us by letting things drift.’ 


‘ Sans-Souci: November 15, 1854. 

^ As regards Austria, their policy has at length become 
clear to me through their last proceedings. At my age 
one is slow of comprehension. Austrian policy is not 
Ultramontane in the main, in the sense his Majesty takes it 
to be, although it makes use of Ultramontanism when cir¬ 
cumstances require: it has no great plans of conquest in 
the East, although it does a little that way too; neither 
does it think about the German imperial crown. All that is 
much too exalted, but is made use of now and again mere¬ 
ly as a dodge to gain its end. Austrian policy is a policy 
of fear, based on the difficult position it is in from a do¬ 
mestic and foreign point of view in Italy and Hungary, 
in finance, in the smash-up of justice, in the fear of Bona¬ 
parte, in the dread of Russian revenge, also in the fear of 
Prussia, whom they credit with far more power of mischief 
than any one here has ever supposed. Meyendorff says ; 

My brother-in-law, Buol, is a political dastard; he fears 
every war, but, of course, a war with France more than a 
war with Russia.” This verdict is accurate, and it is 
this fear that determines Austria. 

^ In my belief, if one reflects that it is always dangerous 
to stand alone, that matters are in such a condition here, 
at home, that it is also dangerous to force them to a head, 
also that neither Manteuffel nor-is to be relied 
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upon, it seems conformable with prudence to concur with 
Austria as far as possible. Over and above this possi¬ 
bility, however, lies that alliance with France which we 
neither morally, financially, nor from a military point of 
view can suffer. It would be our death; we should lose 
our renown of 1813-1815, on which we live; we should 
be obliged to concede fortresses to the justly mistrustful 
allies, we should have to maintain them. Bonaparte, 
r^lu de sept millions,” would soon find a king for Poland 
who would stand upon a similar title, and for whom voters 
:ould easily be found in any required number.’ ^ 

‘ Potsdam : January 4, 1855. 

' I think we should be of one mind, if you were here, 
as to what should be done—that is, even if not in prin¬ 
ciple. For I hold by the word of Holy Scripture that evil 
must not be done that good may result therefrom; because 
of those who do this, the damnation is just. To court 
Bonaparte and the Liberals is wicked; but also, in the pres¬ 
ent case, according to my opinion, equally unwise. You 
forget (a mistake into which every one falls who has been 
absent from here for any length of time) the personages 
who are the determining quantity. How can you finesse 
in such indirect ways with a wholly unprincipled and un¬ 
trustworthy minister who will be drawn involuntarily into 
the wrong road, and with a master, to say nothing further, 
untrustworthy and eccentric? Reflect, I beg, that Man- 
teuffel is before all things a Bonapartist, reflect on his be¬ 
haviour at the coup d'etat, or on Quehl’s writings at that 
time patronised by him; and, if you need anything more 
recent, I can tell you that he has just written to Werther 
[at that time ambassador to St. Petersburg] the foolish 

' Briefwechsel, s. 203, 79. 
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opinion that, if one wishes to make use of Russia, one 
must accede to the arrangement of December 2 in order to 
have a voice in the negotiations. 

* If the negotiations at Viennaassume such a character 
that one can calculate on some result, we shall at once 
gain adherents, and wc and our 300 ,t >00 men will not be 
ignored. Ah yet it wtiuld not be possildc to do so had wc 
imt, by lialting not, as often happens, I^etween two direc¬ 
tions, Init In'iween three a much rarer ticcurrence—lost 
all confnience aial all {Knver «tf inspiring fear. 

* I wish very much that yem could come here, if only 
fur a few days, in order to see the lie of things for your¬ 
self. I know, frtiin my tnvn experience, haw easily one 
loses one*H Ijearings by a prolonged al)scncc. i’'c»r it is 
mainly on acctmnt of the Inghly jiersonal elements in our 
circumstances that it is so difficult tt> make them intcl- 
Hgtble in writing, especially when there are unreliable, 
unprincipled characters in the game. It is to me very 
uncanny when Ids Majesty has .secretH with Mantcuffel; 
for when the King is certain of his case before (lucl and his 
cainsciencc, he is more ojKat towards many others, not only 
towards me, than lie is towards Mantcuffel. With these 
secret doings, however, arises a blend <if weakness and 
finesse u|>on the one sitic, and tif servile animosity upon 
the other, that as a rule brings much unhappiness U|xm the 
world.* * 

• llcriin ■ Jimwary 513, 1855, 

. What quite beats me is the universal and 
widespread llonapartism and the indifference and levity 
with which the approach of this greatest of all dangers is 
regarded. Is it so difficult then to recognise whither 

‘Compare JfHf/wfMsf/, 316 K|q. 
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this man wants to go? . . . And how do matters stand 
here? ^^The king can do no wrong.” As to him I am 
silent. Manteuffel is wholly Bonapartist. Bunsen and 
Usedom are no Prussians, either of them. Hatzfeldt, in 
Paris, has a Bonapartist wife, and has been so tarred with 
it that his brother-in-law here considers the old Bonaparte 
an ass in comparison with the present. What can come 
out of it all, and how can the King be reproached when 
he is so served—to say nothing of irregular advisers ?' 

^ L, V. G.’ ^ 

An active and enterprising anti-Austrian policy had 
less prospect of sympathy from Manteuffel than from the 
King. My former chief gave me indeed the strong im¬ 
pression, during a tete-a-tete discussion with him of these 
questions, that he shared my ^ Borussian' indignation at 
the contemptuous and insulting kind of treatment we ex¬ 
perienced during the Buol-Prokesch policy. If, however, 
the situation grew ripe for treatment, if it became necessary 
to take an effective diplomatic step in an anti-Austrian 
direction, or to maintain our sympathy with Russia so far 
as not to come forward in a way directly hostile toward our 
hitherto friendly neighbour, then as a rule matters would 
come to such a head, that a cabinet crisis between the King 
and the Minister-President would arise, and the former 
would threaten, on occasion, to replace the latter by me or 
by Count Alvensleben; in one case, in the winter of 1854, 
by Cqunt Albert Pourtales of the Bethmann-Hollweg 
coterie, although his view of foreign politics was the very 

^ Briefwechsel^ 222 sqq. The remainder of Gerlach’s letters from the 
years 1855-1860 have been published in the Bismarck-Jahrbuch^ ii. igi; 
iv. 158 ; vi. 83. 
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opposite «*f mine, and also hardly compatible with that of 
Count Alvcnslebcn. 

The end of the crisis always was that the King and the 
minister came together again. One of the three counter^ 
candidates, Count Alvenslel)en, had declared quite publicly 
that he would not accept office under this monarch. The 
King wanted to send me to him at Erxlelwn; but I backed 
out of this !>ccause, a short time previously in Frankfort, 
A!vcns!el>cn had repeated the above declaration to me in 
bitter tones. When wc .saw each other later, his resent¬ 
ment had increased; l^e was inclined to disregard a sum- 
nwm from the King, and wished that I might find it pos¬ 
sible to intervene in the matter. Hut the King did not 
approach me again tm the subject <if Alvcnslebcn, per¬ 
haps because at the time after my visit to Paris (August 
1H55) a coldness, especially on the part of her Majesty the 
Oueen, had arisen against meat Court. Count FourtalCs 
was toti indepcmlcnt f«»r the King by reason of his wealth, 
The King was of opinion that poor ministers, with an eye 
to their salaries, were more amenable. I myself evaded 
the rc.sfxmsible post under this master the best way I 
could, and reconciled him once more with Mantcuffel, 
whom f visited fur this purpose at his estate (Drahns- 
dorf)P 


In this situation the party of the * Wochenblatt,* as it 
was called, played a curious double game. I recollect the 
comprehensive memoranda which these gentlemen intcr- 

the in the Reiclwimg Spedchei of Fcbmary 6, 

1B88; xii. 448-9. 
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changed among themselves, and how, by imparting them to 
me, they even sought now and then to win me over to their 
side. The aim specified in these as that which Prussia 
should strive as the champion of Europe to attain, was the 
partition of Russia by the forfeiture of the Baltic prov¬ 
inces, including St. Petersburg, to Prussia and Sweden, the 
loss of the entire territory of the Republic of Poland in its 
widest extent, and the disintegration of the remainder by 
a division between Great and Little Russians, regardless 
of the fact that the greater part of Little Russia had once 
formed a part of the Polish territory when at its largest. 
In justification of this programme the theory of Baron von 
Haxthausen-Abbenburg (‘Studies of the Internal Econ¬ 
omy of Russia, the Life of the People, and, in particu¬ 
lar, the Agrarian Institutions ’) was made use of; namely, 
that the three zones with their mutually supplementing 
products could not fail to secure predominance in Europe 
to the hundred millions of Russians provided they re¬ 
mained united. 

From this theory grew the corollary that the natural 
bond between us and England should be developed, to¬ 
gether with dark insinuations that if Prussia with her army 
served England against Russia, England on her side would 
further Prussian policy in the sense of what was then called 
the ' Gotha ’ policy. It was positively predicted that, 
aided by the alleged public opinion of the English peo¬ 
ple, in union now with Prince Albert, who gave the King 
and the Prince of Prussia uninvited lectures, now with 
Lord Palmerston, who in November 1851, in a speech to 
a deputation of suburban radicals, had described England 
as the ‘ judicious bottle-holder ’ of every nation that was 
fighting for its freedom, and later had Prince Albert de- 
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nounccc! in a pamphlet as the most dangerous opponent 
to his efforts in the direction of freedom, Germany and her 
affairs would attain the form which in after days was won 
in fight on the battlefield by the army of King William. 

Upon the ijucstion whether Palmerston or another 
English minister would he inclined, arm in arm with the 
* Ck»thai/ing ’ liberals and the Fwmk at the Prussian 
Court, to challenge lujropc to an unequal war, and sacri¬ 
fice English interests on the altar of the German efforts 
for unity or the further question as to whether P'ngland 
woukl l>c in a comlititm to side with Prussian politics 
without any otluT continental support than that of Prus¬ 
sian ptdicy guided in the Coburg direction—no one felt 
a call to tldnk things out to their conclusion, least of 
all the adviic'atcs of the very ingenious experiment. 
Phrases and the readiness to take part in any folly in 
the interests of the party covered all gaps in the airy 
structure of the then byeq>olicy of the Court in .sympathy 
with the Western Powers. With these childish Utopias the 
heads clever enough, no doubt, of the Hcthmann-Hollwcg 
party played at being statesmen, l)clieving it possible to 
treat a body of sixty-six million Great-Russians as if it 
were a eapNt nwriHKm in the future nf Europe which they 
could misuse as they pleased without making it a certain 
ally c»f every future enemy of Prussia, and without forcing 
Prussia in every war with PVance to guard her rear in the 
direction of Poland, seeing that any arrangement likely to 
satisfy Poland in the provinces of IVussia and Posen and 
even in Silesia h impossible without breaking up and dc- 
€om|>cming of Prussia. Not only did these politicians con¬ 
sider themselves wise, but they were honoured as such by 
the Liberal press. 
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In connection with the achievements of the Prussian 
Wochenblatt another recollection occurs to me, namely, 
of a memorandum alleged to have been drawn up under 
the Emperor Nicholas in the Foreign Office at St. Peters¬ 
burg for the instruction of the heir to the throne; applying 
to present circumstances the basis of Russian policy as laid 
down in that apocryphal will of Peter the Great which 
appeared at Paris somewhere about the year i8io, making 
it appear that Russia was occupied in undermining all 
other states with a view to universal sovereignty. I was 
told later that this lucubration, which made its way into the 
foreign, especially the English, press, was furnished by 
Constantine Frantz. 

While Goltz and his colleagues at Berlin were con¬ 
ducting their affairs with a certain dexterity, of which 
the article just mentioned is a sample, Bunsen, our am¬ 
bassador in London, was imprudent enough in April 1854 
to send to the minister Manteuffel a lengthy memoran¬ 
dum calling for the restoration of Poland, the extension 
of Austria as far as the Crimea, the deposition of the Er¬ 
nestine line from the throne of Saxony, and more of the 
same kind; and recommending the co-operation of Prussia 
in this programme. Simultaneously he sent word to 
Berlin that the English government would agree to the 
acquisition of the Elbe Duchies by Prussia, if she would 
join with the Western Powers; and in London he had 
given it to be understood that the Prussian government 
was ready for this, subject to the quid pro qtLO indicated.' 
He had no authority to make either declaration. It was 
too much at any rate for the King, when he discovered 
it, much as he loved Bunsen. The King told Manteuffel 

' See von Sybel, Die Begrundung des Deutschen Reichs^ ii. i8i. 
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to instruct him to take a long leave of absence, which 
ultimately became retirement. In the biography of Bun¬ 
sen, edited by his family, this memorandum is printed 
with the most mischievous portions omitted, though with¬ 
out indication of the omission, and the official correspon¬ 
dence which ended in the leave of absence is reproduced 
with a partial colouring. A letter that the press got hold 
of in 1882—from Prince Albert to Baron von Stockmar, 
in which ^ Bunsen’s fall ’ was declared to be the result of 
Russian intrigue, and the conduct of the King was criti¬ 
cised with much disapproval—gave occasion for the pub¬ 
lication of the complete text of the memorandum, and also, 
though they were put in a favourable light, of the true cir¬ 
cumstances of the case from the documents. 

Into the plans for the dismemberment of Russia the 
Prince of Prussia had not been initiated. How it came 
about that he was successfully won over to an anti-Rus¬ 
sian view—how he, who prior to 1848 had given currency 
to his apprehensions of the King’s national and liberal poli¬ 
tics only within the strict limits of brotherly regard and su¬ 
bordination, was moved to a pretty active opposition to the 
politics of the government—transpired in a conversation 
which I had with him during one of the crises in which 
the King had summoned me to Berlin to aid him against 
Manteuffel. Immediately on my arrival I was commanded 
to the Prince, who, in a state of agitation brought about 
by his environment, expressed the wish that I should 
speak to the King in the sense of support to the West¬ 
ern Powers and opposition to Russia. He said: ^ You 
see here two conflicting systems—one represented by Man¬ 
teuffel, the other, friendly to Russia, by Gerlach and by 

Count Munster at St, Petersburg, You come here fresh, 
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and arc callctl in the King sciiiicwhat m an arbilralor 
Your opinion will thcrcfoic tuni the scale; ami I con 
jure you to express yourself as iioi cuily the luimiiciii sit 
nation, but a really fricmlly interest for Kiishia clciiiamls 
Russia is challenging all lujrojie, and she will siitTunib ii 
the end. All these .Hplemlid triMips’• ■^ 4 liis <H*ciirrcd afle 
the battles l»cfiife Scbaslti|Kd, clisadvanlagefius tf> the Kiis 
sians^--* all our friends win* have fallen there* he iiaiiiei 
scvcnil—* would still be alive if we hatl lighlly exerted on 
infliiencx* ami hatl consliainetl Ktissia In {kmcc/ llie riii 
would be that Russia, our oltl fiieml and ally, wmild lie an 
nihilated or dangertiusly rrippletl. I'hr task alltitled |i> ii 
by lYovidenec was to biiiig about peace with a high liaml 
and to save our friend, allxdl against liis will 

In some such ftjrin as this (ioll/.. Albeit Poiirlalrs, am 
tlHcthim-dii their jMilicy cakiilaletl mi Maiilciiffcrs fall- 
had got the rrtnee to accept the |Kirl dcsliiictl for IViissii 
as the op|Kinent of Russia; anti in this the aversion of lb 
Princess his wife to Kuwia icrvcd ihciii in gooil ilcad, 

In cirdcr to deliver him froiii this sphere of ideas 
represented to him that w*e hatl absi»liilrly no real cans 
for a war with Kiissia, and no interest in the Master 
cjiicslion that coiihl {Misiibly justify a war %viiti RusHia. n 
even the »acrifire of mir prt»longed gmid relations wit 
Russia. (hi the contrary, evriy vicUirioiis war against Riii 
sia, considering ciur mulual interests m neighlimirs. woiil 
burden us not only with si lasting feeling of revenge « 
Russia's i-xirt, which wc should have dr*i%vii iin tjiirsclvc 
withcjul any rca! cause for war, but also with a very rc 
doubtable prciblcm, namely, the dilution of the Polls 
question in a form that would lie tolerable to Prussia. 1 
our own interests s^kc in no way for, but rather agains 
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a breach with Russia, we should without provocation be 
attacking our hitherto friend and perpetual neighbour 
either out of fear of France or for the beauxyeyx of Eng¬ 
land and Austria. We should be assuming the part of an 
Indian vassal-prince, who has to conduct English wars 
under English patronage, or of York’s corps at the com¬ 
mencement of the campaign of 1812, in which we were 
constrained, through a then justifiable fear of France, to 
take part as her obedient allies. 

My speech offended the Prince. Colouring angrily, 
he interrupted me with the words: ' There is here nc' 
question at all of vassals or of fear.’ 

He did not, however, break off the conversation. If 
you had once gained the Prince’s confidence, and stood 
well in his favour, you might speak straight out to him— 
even be violent. I inferred that I had not succeeded in 
shaking the frame of mind to which the Prince under do¬ 
mestic and English influences, besides those of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg & Co., had in all honesty resigned him¬ 
self. I should, no doubt hav-e prevailed with him against 
the influence of the last-named party, but against that of 
the Princess I was powerless. 

During the Crimean war, and if I recollect rightly in 
connexion therewith, a prolonged theft of despatches was 
notorious. An impoverished police-agent,^ who long ago, 
when Count Bresson was French ambassador to Berlin, 
had proved his dexterity by swimming across the Spree at 
nights, getting into the Count’s villa at Moabit and tran¬ 
scribing his papers, was instigated by Manteuffel to gain 
access, through bribed servants, to the wallets in which 
the incoming despatches and the correspondence arising 

* Tachen. 
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out of their perusal passed to and fro between the King, 
Gerlach, and Niebuhr, and to copy the contents. Paid 
with Prussian frugality he sought a wider market for his 
labours, and found it first through the mediation of the 
agent Hassenkrug with the French ambassador, Moustier, 
and afterwards with other people/ 

Among the agent’s customers was von Hinckeldey, 
the First Commissioner of Police. He came one day to 
General von Gerlach with the copy of a letter in which 
he—the general—had written to some one, probably to 
Niebuhr: ' Now that the King is at Stolzenfels with high 
company, so and so, among them Hinckeldey, have re¬ 
paired there also. The Bible says, '' Wheresoever the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together;” 
now it may be said that where the eagle is, there the car¬ 
rion collects. ’ Hinckeldey took the general to task, and 
in answer to his question how he came by this letter 
said, ' This letter cost me thirty thalers.’ ' How extrava¬ 
gant ! ’ returned the general. ' I would have written you 
ten such letters for thirty thalers.’ 

My official statements concerning Prussia’s share in the 
peace negotiations at Paris {Preussen im Bimdestage^ Part 
ii., pp. 312-317, 337-339. 35o) will be supplemented by 
the following letter to Gerlach : 


‘Frankfort: Feb. il, 1856. 

^ I had always hoped that we should adopt a firmer atti¬ 
tude, until it was decided to invite us to the conference, 
and that we should continue in the same if no invitation 
were sent. It was, in my judgment, the only means of 

^Compare Gerlach’s Denktuurdigkeiten^ ii. 346 sqq. 
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brin^ini^ about our ashistauce at it. Accordiug to my yes- 
tcriiay‘.s instructions we arc rcatly all at once to enter, 
with nuuc or fewer reservations, upon an attitude which 
will pleil^c us am! the to the support of the pre¬ 

liminaries. When they have once obtained that, after 
even the Western Powers and Austria have so far sub¬ 
scribed only to a pnijei (jf preliminaries, why should they 
trouble thcmsclvc.s any nnjre about us at the conference? 
'Phey wouh! much rathta* utilise cnir adhesion and that of 
the miildle states in our absence, as they rec|uire and 
please, in the consciousness that they need only demand 
and we surrender. We are tot> ^tHnl ft)r this world! It 
does not hecome me t<i criticise the decision of his Maj¬ 
esty ami of my chief after it is made; but criticism grows 
in me without any assistance on my part. During the first 
twciitydour hours after the reception td’ that flourish I suf- 
fcretl severe correction from a continuous attack of bilious 
sickness, and a slight fever does not (juit me for a mo¬ 
ment ! can lecollcct an analogous condition of body and 
mind iudy during the events td the spring of 1H4K, and 
the niiire I explain the situation to myself the less can I 
discover anything whereon my Prussian sense of honour 
can erect itself. A week ago everything seemed to me 
riveted and nailed; and I my.sclf asked MantcufTcl to let 
Austria choose hetween two proposals, cither of which 
would be agreeable to us, hut I never let myself dream that 
Count lUiol would reject both, and that he would prescribe 
for us the answer we were to give to his own proposal I 
had hoped that, wliatever our answer might ultimately prove 
to be, we should not let ourselves be captured before our 
presence at the conference was assured. But how does our 
position now stand? 
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* Four times in two years Austria has successfully 
played against us the game of claiming the whole ground 
on which we stood, and we, after a little sparring, have 
had to resign the half or so. Now, however, it is a mat¬ 
ter of the last square foot on which it was still possible 
for Prussia to take up a position. Made arrogant by her 
successes, Austria not only demands that we, who call our¬ 
selves a Great Power, and claim equality in our dual 
rights, should sacrifice to her this last remnant of inde¬ 
pendent position, but prescribes to us the forms in which 
we are to make our abdication, imposes upon us an inde¬ 
cent haste measured by hours, and denies us every equiva¬ 
lent that might have offered a plaster for our wounds. 
Not even an amendment in the declaration which Prussia 
and Germany are to make do we dare resolutely to propose. 
Pfordten settles matters with Austria because he believes 
he may assume the acquiescence of Prussia; and if Bavaria 
has spoken, then it is res judicata for Prussia. On simi¬ 
lar occasions during the last two years we, at least at the 
outset, laid a Prussian programme before the German 
courts, but not one of them would come to a decision till 
we had come to an explanation with Austria. Bavaria 
now comes to an explanation with Vienna, and we fit into 
the ruck with Darmstadt and Oldenburg. Therewith we 
surrender the last thing they want of us for the time, and 
when they have got the decision of the Bund^ inclusive of 
the Prussian vote, in their pocket, we shall soon see Buol 
shrugging his shoulders, and regretting the impossibility 
of overcoming the opposition of the Western Powers to 
admitting us to the conference. In my feeling we cannot 
calculate on Russia’s support; for the Russians would very 

well like the loss of temper which would ensue among us if 
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we relinquished the last shreds of our policy for an entrance- 
ticket to the conference. Moreover, the Russians obvi¬ 
ously are more afraid of our “mediating” support of their 
opponents' policy than expectant of any assistance from 
us at the conference. My talks with Brunnow, and the 
St. Petersburg letters which I have seen, in spite of all 
the diplomatic cunning of the former, leave me in no 
doubt on this point. 

" Our own method of securing participation in the 
conference is and remains to withhold here our declaration 
upon the Austrian proposals. What need would there be 
of a Prussian grumbler at the conference if they have the 
decision of the Bitnd^ and us with it, in their pocket.? 
Austria will be able to explain it nicely if we are not 
present. From the Austrian government press and from 
Rechberg’s demeanour it is evident that even at this mo¬ 
ment they are limiting the inadequate reservations of the 
Austro-Bavarian draft expressly to Article V.* 

^ With regard to the conditions partiadihres have 

been set up by the belligerent Powers, a free verdict is 
reserved to us and to the Bnnd; but not with regard to 
those to be set up by Austria. And as regards the inter¬ 
pretation of the four points, the assumption that Russia 
and Germany consent beforehand to the interpretation of 
them held by the representative protecting power, Aus¬ 
tria, has been justified by the fact that reservation there¬ 
to previously desired by us is declined by Bavaria and 
Austria, and we have set our minds at rest about it 

" We tear up all these calculations if we here and now 

* ‘ Les puissances belligerantes reservent le droit qui leur appartient de 
produire dans un interet europeen des conditions particuli^res en sus des 
quatre conditions. ’ 

VOL. I.-9 
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decline to express ourselves until in our view the right 
moment for it has come. So long as we take up this atti¬ 
tude we are wanted, and shall have court paid to us. 
Here, too, the attempt will hardly be made to outvote us. 
Even Saxony and Bavaria stand only on the “ presumption ” 
of our agreement with the present Austrian programme; 
they have accustomed themselves to our giving way in 
the long run, and therefore they permit themselves such 
presumptions. If, however, we have the courage of our 
opinions, it will be found worth while to await Prussia’s 
declaration when decisions are being taken on German 
politics. If we firmly persist in deferring our resolution 
and declare as much to the German courts, we have even 
to-day a good majority on our side; even if—as can 
scarcely be the case—Saxony and Bavaria had sold them¬ 
selves neck and crop to Buol. 

^ If we wish to run no risks we must be prepared for 
independent consultations by Sardinia and the Turks in 
Paris upon the current value of German interests in the 
two points appropriated by the Bundy we being represented 
thereat by Austria. And we shall not even be the first 
in Austria’s train, for, in pursuance of this presumptive 
mandate for Germany, Count Buol will get advice from 
Pfordten and Beust rather than from Manteuffel, whom he 
hates personally; and if he has Saxony and Bavaria on his 
side he will calculate on Prussia’s opposition less after the 
resolution of the Bund than before. 

' Would it not be infinitely preferable to such event¬ 
ualities that we, as a European Power, should have 
negotiated direct with England and France concerning 
our admittance, rather than that we should do so as one 
who is not sui jurisy under the guardianship of Austria, 
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and go to the conference as merely an arrow in BuoFs 
quiver? ‘ 

‘V. B/ 

The impression expressed in the foregoing letter, that 
we were being contemptuously treated by Austria in form 
as well as in fact, and that we ought not tamely to submit 
to this contemptuous treatment, did not remain without 
results on the shape taken later by the relations between 
Prussia and Austria. 

* For contimmtiem see Ilomt Kohl, Bismart^'s I.fttfrs ii> Gimral 
LeifM V, Ckri&ch, p. 281 f. 



CHAPTER VI 


SANS-SOUCi AND COBLENZ 

An argument with the Prince of Prussia upon Haxthau- 
sen’s theory of the three zones gave me, among other 
things, the means of realising that the memoranda which 
the Goltz group had turned to account as a party weapon 
against Manteuffel with the King and the Prince, and 
then had caused to be utilised by the press and through 
foreign diplomatists, had not failed to make an impression 
on him. 

The Prince was even more effectively influenced in 
the direction of the Western Powers by his wife than by 
the political arguments of the Bethmann-Hollweg coterie, 
and was led into a sort of opposition—very much alien 
to his military instincts—against his brother. Princess 
Augusta preserved from her youthful days at Weimar to 
her life’s end the impression that French, and still more 
English, authorities and persons were superior to those 
of her own country. She was of true German blood in 
one way; in her was verified thalt national fashion of ours 
most sharply expressed in the phrase, ‘ That does not 
come from far, so it is good for nothing.’ In spite of 
Goethe, Schiller, and all the other great men in the 
Elysian Fields of Weimar, that intellectually eminent 
capital was not free from the nightmare that until the 
present time has weighed upon our national sentiment, 

namely, that a Frenchman, and in the fullest degree an 
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Englishman, by reason of his nationality and birth is a 
superior being to a German; and that the approbation of 
public opinion in Paris and in London constitutes a more 
authentic proof of our own worth than does our own con¬ 
sciousness. Her own intellectual endowments, and the 
recognition which the practical proof of her sense of duty 
in various departments gained from us, never wholly lib¬ 
erated the Princess Augusta from the oppression of that 
nightmare. A cocksure Frenchman with a voluble French 
tongue imposed upon her,* an Englishman had always the 
presumption on his side, till the contrary was proved, that 
he was to be treated in Germany as a superior person. 
This idea prevailed in Weimar seventy years ago, and its 
aftertaste was frequently enough perceptible to me during 
my activity in office. In all likelihood at the time of 
which I speak the efforts made by the Princess of Prussia 
towards securing an English marriage for her son strength¬ 
ened her in the direction in which Goltz and his friends 
were seeking to influence her husband. 

The Crimean war brought into view the aversion of 
the Princess to everythikg Russian, rooted in her from 
childhood upwards, but hitnerto not conspicuous. At balls, 
in the time of Frederick William III, where I first saw 
her as a young and beautiful woman, she was wont, in 
her choice of partners, to favour diplomats, Russian as 
well as others, and would select among them, to tempt 
to the smooth surface of the parquet, those who had more 
talent for conversation than for dancing. Her aversion 
to Russia, visible later, and in time operative, is diffi¬ 
cult to explain psychologically. The remembrance of 
the murder of her grandfather, the Emperor Paul, can 

* Her reader (Gerard) passed for a French spy. 
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scarcely have had so enduring an effect. A more likely 
conjecture is to be found in the after effects of an early 
lack of sympathy between the Russian mother, the Grand 
Duchess of Weimar, a person of high political and social 
gifts, with her Russian visitors, and the lively temperament 
of a grown-up daughter, inclined to take up the leading 
place in their circle; perhaps also, one may guess, some 
private dislike to the domineering personality of the 
Emperor Nicholas. Certain it is that the anti-Russian 
influence of this exalted lady, both as queen and as 
empress, frequently rendered the carrying out of the 
policy I recognised as necessary very difficult in my deal¬ 
ings with his Majesty. 

Essential help was furnished to the Bethmann-Hollweg 
group by Herr von Schleinitz, the Princess’s special poli¬ 
tician ; who, for his part, was drawn into the fight against 
Manteuffel owing to his removal, on grounds connected 
with the service, from the well-situated, but not very in¬ 
dustriously-managed, post at Hanover, the circumstances 
being such that the arrears of his salary as envoy out of 
office were not paid to him till after he had become a min¬ 
ister. As the son of a Brunswick minister, as a competent 
diplomatist accustomed to Court-life, and to the social ad¬ 
vantages of the foreign service, without fortune, out of 
tune with the service, but standing in the good graces of 
the Princess, he was naturally sought after by ManteuffePs 
opponents, and readily attached himself to them. He was 
the first Foreign Minister of the new era, and died Minis¬ 
ter of the Household to the Empress Augusta. 

During breakfast—and this habit of the Prince was 
retained in the Emperor William—the Princess discoursed 
to her husband, laying before him letters and newspaper 
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articles which at times had been concocted ad hoc. Hints 
which I took leave on occasion to give that certain letters 
might, by the Queen’s management, have been procured and 
placed there through Herr von Schleinitz, brought upon me 
a very sharp snub. The King with his chivalrous feeling 
entered the lists absolutely on his wife’s side, even when 
the appearances were clearly against her. He emphatically 
refused to believe such a thing even if it were true. 

I have never held it to be the duty of an envoy at a 
friendly court to notify in his dispatches home every 
inharmonious detail; especially as at St. Petersburg I was 
honoured with a confidence which I should have thought 
it hazardous to give to foreign diplomatists in Berlin. 
Every piece of information calculated to excite ill-feeling 
between ourselves and Russia would have been used by 
the policy of the Queen, at that time as a rule anti- 
Russian, to the loosening of our relations with Russia; 
whether from aversion to Russia, or from transitory con¬ 
siderations of popularity, or from goodwill towards 
England, and in the presumption that goodwill towards 
England, and even towards France, was a sign of a higher 
grade of civilisation and culture than goodwill towards 
Russia. 

In 1849, after the Prince of Prussia, as governor of the 
Rhine Province, had permanently transferred his resi¬ 
dence to Coblenz, the antagonistic attitude of the two 
Courts of Sans-Souci and Coblenz gradually settled down 
into a smothered opposition, in which the female ele¬ 
ment played a part on the side of the King, though in a 
less degree than on that of the Prince. The influence of 
Queen Elizabeth in favour of Austria, Bavaria, and Sax¬ 
ony was, as a result of the bond naturally proceeding from 
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community of view and kindred family sympathies, less 
prejudiced and less concealed. No personal sympathy 
existed between the Queen and the Minister von Man- 
teuffel, nor, indeed, looking to their difference of tempera¬ 
ment, could it have done so; but all the same their in¬ 
fluence on the King not infrequently coincided, and 
especially at critical moments, in the direction of the 
Austrian interest; although on the Queen’s side it was 
exerted as decisive only within certain limits, such as 
were drawn for her by wifely and princely sensitiveness 
in the interest of her husband’s crown. Care for the 
King’s reputation swayed her, especially in critical mo¬ 
ments, even though it showed itself less in the form of 
stimulus to action than in that of a feminine shrinking 
from the consequences of her own views, and in the result¬ 
ing abstinence from carrying influence further. 

In the Princess a prejudice developed itself during her 
residence in Coblenz, which biassed her political activity 
and continued to the end of her life. 

Catholicism, an exotic for North Germans, and espe¬ 
cially in the sphere of thought of a little town in the 
midst of a purely Protestant population, had a definite 
attraction for a Princess who was in general more inter¬ 
ested in everything foreign than in the familiar, the 
everyday, the homely. A Catholic bishop seemed a more 
distinguished person than a general-superintendent. A 
certain goodwill towards the Catholic cause which had 
been peculiar to her even in earlier days, for example, in 
the choice of her male attendants and servants, was devel¬ 
oped to the full during her stay in Coblenz. She got into 
the way of looking upon the local interests of the old Land 

of the Crozier as assigned to her charge, and defending 
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them and its clergy. That modern denominational con¬ 
sciousness based on historical tradition, which often made 
the Prince’s Protestant sympathies stand out sharply, was 
alien to his wife. What success her bid for popularity in 
the Rliinc country had was shown inier alia by what Count 
von der Rcckc-Volmerstcin wrote to me on October 9, 
1863 ; that ]>erfcctly loyal people oi^ the Rhine were advis¬ 
ing that the King shoultl attend the festival of the 
building of the cathedral, but that he should rather send 
her Majesty, 'who woukl be received with enthusiasm.' 
An example of the effective energy with which .she sup¬ 
ported the wishes of their clergy was furnished by the 
modification which had to he made in the building of the 
so-called Metz railway because the clergy had taken up 
the case a churehyar<l which would be disturbed by it. 
I'hcy weie so successfully supporteil by the ICinpress in the 
matttu' tliat the direction of the line was changed, and 
difficult engineering had to be carried out ad hoc. 

On Octolicr 27, 1877, Vi>n Billow, the State Secretary, 
wrote to me that the Empress had applied to Minister 
h'alk for a travelling suhwntion to an ultramontane 
painter, who iu)t only had lu) wish for it himself, but was 
occupied upon the glorification of Marpingen with paint¬ 
ings. On January 25, i87H,lu» (von Biilow) informed me: 
' Before his departure [for Italy] the (Town Prince had a 
very stcjrmy scene with the lunpress, who desired that as 
the future sewereign of eight million Oatlndics, he should 
visit the venerable <dd Pope. When the Oown Prince, 
upon his return, presented himself to the Emperor, the 
Empress had also come down (from her own apartments). 
I'hc conversation takiitg a turn that did not please her 
concerning the attitude of King Humbert, and then com- 
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ing to a stop, she rose up, with the words: II parait que 
je suis de trop ici,’’ whereupon the Emperor said in quite 
a melancholy tone to the Crown Prince, On these matters 
nowadays your mother is as unaccountable as ever.” ' 

Among the bye-influences whereby these court dissen¬ 
sions were complicated was the antipathy taken by the 
Princess towards the Oberprasident von Kleist-Retzow, 
who occupied the ground floor of the palace below the apart¬ 
ments of the Prince. He was an annoyance to the Prin¬ 
cess by his personal appearance, as an orator on the 
Extreme Right, and because of his countrified habit of 
conducting domestic worship with hymns every day with 
the members of his household. More at home in official 
than in courtly relations, the Oberprasident regarded his 
existence in the palace and in the palace grounds as a 
kind of championship of the royal prerogative, in coun¬ 
terpoise to alleged encroachments of the Prince’s house¬ 
hold; and honestly believed that he would be somewhat 
remiss towards the King, his master, if he did not ener¬ 
getically uphold, toward the wife of the heir to the throne, 
the claims of the Oberprasident to the use of domestic 
premises for household purposes against the claims of the 
Prince’s Court. 

The chief of the headquarter staff at Sans-Souci, after 
the death of General von Rauch, was Leopold von Gerlach, 
and his supporters, though not always—sometimes even 
rivals, were the Private Secretary Niebuhr and Edwrin von 
Manteuffel; during the Crimean war Count Munster also. 
In the Camarilla were also to be numbered Count Anthony 
Stolberg, Count Frederic zu Dohna, and Count von der 
Groben. 

At the Court of the Prince the interest of the state in 
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averting mischief due to petticoat influence had a steady 
and clever champion in Gustav von Alvensleben, who 
worked hard for making peace between the two Courts 
without agreeing with the political measures of the gov¬ 
ernment. He shared my opinion as to the necessity of 
settling the question of rivalry between Prussia and Aus¬ 
tria on the field of battle, because it was not soluble other¬ 
wise. He, the future leader of the fourth Corps at Beau¬ 
mont and Sedan, and his brother Constantine whose 
spontaneously-taken resolution at Vionville and Mars-la- 
Tour stopped the French army of the Rhine before Metz, 
were model generals. When I incidentally asked him his 
opinion as to the issue of a first pitched battle between us 
and the Austrians, he answered: ^ We walk over them 
till they stand on their heads!' And his confidence con¬ 
tributed to strengthen my courage in the difficult decisions 
of 1864 and 1866. The antagonism in which his influ¬ 
ence on the Prince, determined by considerations of state 
and patriotism only, stood towards that of the Princess, put 
him at times into a state of excitement to which he gave 
vent in words that I do not want to repeat, but that ex¬ 
pressed all the indignation of a patriotic soldier over ladies 
playing at politics in language that very nearly came 
within the penal statutes. That the Prince kept him as 
his aide-de-camp considering the attitude he took towards 
the Queen was the resuk of a characteristic which he 
showed both as King and as Emperor: that he was a faith¬ 
ful master to a faithful servant. 



CHAPTER VII 


ON THE ROAD BETWEEN FRANKFORT AND BERLIN 

One result of the estrangement which arose between 
the minister Manteuffel and me, after my mission to 
Vienna, consequent upon the tale-bearing tattle of Klenze 
and others, was that, as I have said, the King frequently sent 
for me to frighten the minister when he would not agree 
with him. In one year I did 2,000 German miles in jour¬ 
neys between Frankfort and Berlin, via Guntershausen, con¬ 
tinually lighting a new cigar at the stump of its predecessor, 
or else sleeping soundly. The King demanded not pnly 
my views upon questions of German and foreign policy, 
but commissioned me occasionally, when drafts from the 
Foreign Office were laid before him, to draw up counter¬ 
schemes. I then conferred with Manteuffel concerning 
these commissions and my papers in connexion therewith. 
As a rule, he declined to undertake to alter them, even 
though our political opinions were at variance. He was 
more inclined to meet the Western Powers and the wishes 
of Austria; while I, without representing Russian policy, 
saw no reason for risking our long-continued peace with 
Russia for other than Prussian interests; and I considered 
any steps taken by Prussia against Russia, for interests that 
were remote from us, to be the result of our fear of the West¬ 
ern Powers and of our discreet respect for England. Man¬ 
teuffel avoided irritating the King further by a keener 

advocacy of his own notions, or making Austria and the 
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Western Powers angry by championing my alleged Rus¬ 
sian ideas: he preferred to efface himself. Marquis 
Moustier was aware of this situation, and my chief took 
the opportunity of handing over to him the task of con¬ 
verting me to the policy of the Western Powers and to the 
advocacy of it with the King. During one visit that I 
made to Moustier, his quick temper led him to make the 
menacing remark: ' The line of policy you are on will 
take you to Jena,’ whereupon I answered: ^ Why not to 
Leipzig or Rossbach.? ’ Moustier was not accustomed to 
such independent speech in Berlin, and was dumb and 
pale with anger. After a pause I added: * Well, I sup¬ 
pose every nation has won and lost battles. I did not 
come to study 'history with you.’ The conversation did 
not recover its flow. Moustier complained of me to Man- 
teuffel, who carried the complaint to the King. He, 
however, praised me before Manteuffel, and later di¬ 
rectly to myself, for giving the Frenchman the right 
answer. 

The practically efficient forces of the Bethmann-Holl- 
weg party—Goltz, Pourtal^s, and sometimes Usedom— 
were also brought into a certain degree of currency with the 
King by means of the Prince of Prussia. It would happen 
that important dispatches were drafted, not by Manteuffel, 
but by Count Albert Pourtal^s; that the King gave me 
the draft to revise, that I again took counsel with Man¬ 
teuffel concerning the amending of them, that Manteuffel 
called in Le Coq, the under-secretary, who tested the com¬ 
position, but solely from the point of view of French lit¬ 
erary style, and justified a whole day’s delay by averring 
that he had not been able to find the exact French equiv¬ 
alent to express something between obscure, indistinct, 
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doubtful, hazardous—just as though the question at that 
time depended on such trifles. 


I sought adroitly to withdraw from the part which 
the King wished me to play, and to pave the way to the 
best of my powers for an understanding between him and 
Manteuffel. A case arose in the serious discords which 
broke out concerning Rhino Quehl. After Prussia’s sep¬ 
arate efforts after national unity had been temporarily 
hindered by the restoration of the Federal Diet, an advance 
was made in Berlin towards a reform in domestic affairs, 
over which the King had loitered so long as he was consid¬ 
ering how not to estrange the Liberals in the other German 
states. Concerning the aim and method of this reform, 
there arose between the Minister Manteuffel and the * small 
but powerful party ’ a difference of opinion which came to 
a head curiously enough in a quarrel about the retention or 
dismissal of a comparatively subordinate personage, lead¬ 
ing to a sharp public rupture. In the letter of July ii, 
1851, wherein Manteuffel informed me of my appointment 
as envoy to the Federal Diet, he wrote: ^ With regard 
to our internal conditions, especially the business of the 
estates, the affair would go quite tolerably if people 
would only proceed in it with a little more modera¬ 
tion and dexterity. Westphalen is excellent in the mat¬ 
ter ; I value him very highly and we are substantially 
of one opinion; Kliitzow’s' feud does not seem to me 
to be very prosperous, and a number of unnecessary blun- 

^ The matter was one of differences of opinion on the question of the 
formation of the first Chamber. 
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ders of form have certainly turned up. Far worse, how¬ 
ever, is the attitude which the “ Kreuzzeitung ” takes up 
in the matter. Not only does it triumph in a clumsy 
and irritating manner, but it wants also to press on to 
e.xtremes which in all probability would not be agree¬ 
able to it.self. If it were possible, for example, to set up 
the United Diet again with all its consequences po-t, and 
if thi.s came off, what would be gained thereby? I con¬ 
sider the position of the government much more favour¬ 
able if they keep the matter to a certain extent floating 
until a fundamental organic transformation has proved 
itself to be neces.sary. I hope and wish that we may tlien 
revert, starting from the provincial Estates, right down, 
it may be, to the communal Estates, upon the old historical 
delimitations, which arc not yet obliterated in the Rhine 
province, and are quite recognisable in all the old prov¬ 
inces, and that national representation may be made to 
proceed from these. But these are things that cannot be 
accompli.shed at a jump, at least not without great shocks, 
which for obvious reasons must be avoided. The “Kreuz¬ 
zeitung” has now had a feud formally declared with me, 
and as the price and sign of submission has demanded the 
dismissal of the etc. (Juehl, without reflecting that even 
if I wished to surrender a diligent and self-sacrificing 
man, which is not my intention, I could certainly not do 
so under such conditions.’ 

Rhino Quchl was a journalist, through whom Man- 
teufFcl had got his policy represented in the press as long 
ago as the Erfurt parliament; a man full of ideas and sug¬ 
gestions, correct and erroneous, who wielded a very adroit 
pen, but was burdened with too heavy a mortgage of van¬ 
ity. The further development of the conflict between 
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Manteuffel and Quehl on the one side, the ‘ Kreuzzeitung ’ 
and the Camarilla on the other, and of the whole internal 
situation, will be made intelligible by the following epis¬ 
tolary deliverances of Gerlach: 


‘ Potsdam: May 17, 1852. 

' I consider Manteuffel to be a good fellow; but what 
a singular political life is his! He subscribed to the De¬ 
cember Constitution, proclaimed himself for the Union 
policy, ruthlessly put through the Local Government 
Ordinance and the law for redemption of debt, amnestied 
Bonapartism, and so on. That he has not been consistent 
in these matters redounds to his glory; but, even though 
his Majesty once said consistency is the most miserable of 
all virtues, Manteuffel’s inconsistency is a trifle strong. 
People talk against the Chambers and Constitutionalism. 
But since the middle of the eighteenth century all govern¬ 
ments have been revolutionary, except England until the 
Reform Bill, and Prussia during slight intermissions, in 
1823 and 1847. The '‘Kreuzzeitung” was in truth not 
in the wrong with its little apology for the Chambers; 
and now our Premier yearns after Bonapartism, which un¬ 
deniably has no future. 

' Manteuffel said yesterday, moreover, that he would 
summon you here, if only you could arrive at the right 
time, to make acquaintance with the Emperor and Count 
Nesselrode. But most important of all it is that you 
deliver Manteuffel from Quehl, for he is still indispens¬ 
able, and with Quehl there is no holding him. It would 
cost him nothing to assert that he knows nothing about 
the article in the “ Zeit,” indeed that this paper is no con¬ 
cern of his; but people may not let themselves be put off 
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witli that, as the editor, Thile, was installed by Quehl and 
Mantcuffel. 

‘ I fear also the absolutist inclinations of Manteuifel 
junior.’ ‘ 

‘ May ig, 1852.* 

In consequence of the newspaper article you touched 
upon in your la.st letter to me, Mantcuffel is again being 
talked to from various quarters, to get him to separate 
from CJuchl. I had not taken any part in the matter 
because I had once already had it out with him about the 
man, and we then in a certain way concluded a compact 
never to touch upon this theme again. Yesterday, how¬ 
ever, Mantcuffel himself began ujK)n it to me; he defended 
Quehl in the mo.st decided way, declared he would rather 
resign than separate from him; expre.s.sed unreservedly his 
hatred of the " Kreuzzeitung,” and made some hazardous 
remarks concerning the management of the Ministry of the 
Interior, and certain personages of no consequence to us.’ 


* SanM-SoiK'i: July 21, XR52, 

* I have just received your letter, dated Ofcn-l'rank- 
fort, of June 25 and July 19/ the beginning of which is as 
interesting as the ending. But ytni demand from me what 
is impo.Hsiblc. You ask me to explain to you the state of 
matters here, which is so confused and intricate that those 
on the spot do not understand it. Wagoner’s coming for¬ 
ward against MantcufTel cannot be justified unless he 
intends completely to i.solate himself from the party. A 
paper like the Kreuzzeitung” cannot be allowed to take 

* Compare Brkfwiksii 32 ant! 90 (with wrong date). 

^ Bismarck*s i.eittrs ia L. v. Girhck, pp. 30, 31. 

® Bistmarck*s LciiffSt p. 32 sqq. 
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the field against a Prime Minister unless the whole party 
is thrown into opposition, as was the case under Rado- 

witz. Such a bellum omnium contra omnes cannot 

continue. Wagener will be compelled nolens volens to 
chime in with the Preussische Wochenblatt,’’ which is a 
great misfortune; Hinckeldey and little Manteuffel, other¬ 
wise pronounced enemies, have allied themselves over 
the Kreuzzeitung,” like Herod and Pilate. The most 
distressing of all to me is the Minister Manteuffel, who is 
difficult to support, but who must be supported because 
his presumptive successors are terrible. Every one clam¬ 
ours for him to dismiss Quehl. I believe little would 
be gained thereby; Quehl’s probable successor Fr.^ is per¬ 
haps still worse. If Manteuffel does not make up his 
mind to an alliance with honest folk there is no help for 
him. . . . ; ^ 


‘ Sans-Souci: October 8, 1852. 

‘ I made use of Manteuffers extraordinary behaviour 
with his creatures, I made use of Radowitz’s appoint¬ 
ment to speak openly to Manteuffel, but nothing came of 
it. I told him I did not belong to those who wished to 
send Quehl into destitution, but that he surely might com¬ 
bine with more decent people, and strengthen himself in 
association with them. But in vain. Now he is again at 
work with that Bonapartist Frantz. I do not want to 
justify WageneFs doings, especially his obstinate opposi¬ 
tion to all advice and warning that reaches him; but he is 
right in this, that Manteuffel is completely destroying the 
Conservative party and is irritating him, Wagener, to the 

^ Constantine Frantz. 

® Briefwechsel &c., p. 37(date wrong and disfiguring errors 

of reading). 
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utmost. It is, after all, a remarkable phenomenon that 
the “ Kreuzzeitung ” is the only newspaper in Germany 
that is prosecuted and confiscated. Of that which affects 
me most in all this, of the effect of this state of affairs 
upon his Majesty, I will say nothing. Think, anyhow, 
of means to attract men who will strengthen the ministry. 
And do come here once more, and see for yourself the 
state of affairs. . . ‘ 


* Charlottenburg : February's, 1853. 

* I have lately drawn his Majesty^s attention to the fact 
that it would not be well for Wagener, who risked every¬ 
thing for the good cause, shortly to be silting in prison, 
while his adversary, Quchl, became z^ekeinurRat/i by mere 
vis imr/itr. Niebuhr has also succeeded in reconciling the 
King with Wagener, although the latter still persists in 
his intention of resigning the editorship of theKreuz- 
zeitung/* . . . Manteuffel has a downward tendency, 
Quchl, Lewinstein, &c., because he doubts the truths that 
come from almve instead of believing them. I Ic says with 
l^ilate, “What is truth?" and looks for it in Quehl and 
company. Iwcn now at every opijortunily he lets himself 
be influenced by Quehl into a very nasty secret and pas¬ 
sive opposition to Westphalen and his measures, which 
after all contain the most courageous and best acts of our 
administration since 1H48. He allows Quchl to use the 
press in the most shameless manner against Westphalen, 
Raumcr, &c., and, as I am assured, to be paid for doing 
so. So it can scarcely be avoided that Quehl and com¬ 
pany bring about Manteuffers fall at last, which I consider 


‘ Compare />riffw,AsfiIke., p. 43. 
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would be a misfortune for the simple reason that I do not 
know any possible successor.’ ” 


‘ Potsdam : February 28, 1853. 

'lam doing my utmost to keep up the " Kreuzzeitung/' 
or rather first of all to keep Wagener for the " Kreuzzei- 
tung/' He says he cannot carry on this cause in opposi¬ 
tion to Quehl's intrigues. This fellow uses the King’s 
money, which, through Manteuffel’s confidence, he has 
at command to give considerable remuneration to Wago¬ 
ner’s contributors and withdraw them from the " Kreuzzei- 
tung.” It is said that he even requests the ambassadors 
to find out the names of the foreign correspondents of the 
" Kreuzzeitung,” in order to alienate them.’ 


‘ June 20, 1853. 

' I don’t like the look of domestic affairs at all. I fear 
that Quehl will get the better of Westphalen and Raumer, 
simply because Manteuffel supports his influence with the 
King on the ground that he is indispensable—an opinion 
which his Majesty recognises for right reasons and wrong.’ 


‘ Charlottenburg : June 30, 1853. 

' If I compare one with another the various state¬ 
ments concerning the Quehl intrigues; if I attribute any 
importance to the notice that Quehl has made a sort of 
compact with the Hollweg party, according to which Man¬ 
teuffel is to be let off, and the other unpopular ministers, 
Raumer, Westphalen, Bodelschwingh, ruthlessly attacked; 

^ Compare Briefwechsel 8lc. , p. 72 sqq. (inexact in the rendering of the 
text). 

® Cf. Briefwechsel &c., p. 74 &c. (Here also the text has been arbi¬ 
trarily altered.) 
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when I further consider that Manteuffel has a bad conscience 
towards me concerning his relations to the Prince of Prus¬ 
sia, that he now holds Niebuhr closer to his heart than he 
does me, while formerly he often complained about Nie¬ 
buhr to me; when, finally, I reflect that Quchl represents 
the Prince of Prussia and his son as agreeing with himself 
and Manteuffel, and expresses himself accordingly, as I 
know from the most trustworthy sources—if all this looks 
to Radowitz (sit) I feel the ground shaking under my feet; 
although it will scarcely be possible to win the King over 
to this business, and it is all, thank God, pretty indifferent 
to me iHirsonally. But you, my respected friend, who are 
still young, you must arm and strengthen yourself at the 
right moment to tear asunder this web of lies and save the 
country.’' 

\Si4nH Souci ; July 17, 1853. 

‘ (J/h Ccnirt IB now made up; he has Kxcdlcncies in his 
anteroom and on hh sofa. On the other hand I consider 
it not impoHHihlc that Manteuffel one day throws over 
Ouch!, f<»r gratitude is not a characteristic attribute of 
this irrcHohiic and therefore ciften desperate Htatesman. 
But what will happen if Manteuffel goes? A ministry 
could be found, but scarcely one that would get on with 
bin MajcHty for even four weeks. For these reasons, and 
lx!cauBC of my genuine love and esteem for Mantcuffeh I 
should not like to take it on my conscience that I had 
brought about hi.B fall. Think over these things and write 
to me. . . /• 

Soon after the <!atc of this last letter the disagreement 
between the King and Manteuffel became so acute that 
the latter retired in the sulks to his estate of Drahnsdorf. 

* Coinpure p. 91 Mpp ® /M. 
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In order to make him an ' obedient minister * the King 
this time did not use my ministerial candidature as a scare¬ 
crow, but commissioned me to go and see Count Albrecht 
von Alvensleben, the ' old lark-eater ’ as he called him, at 
Erxleben, and ask him if he would take the presidency in 
a ministry in which I should have the Foreign Office. 
The Count had shortly before, with extremely contemptu¬ 
ous expressions concerning the King, explained to me 
that during the government of his Majesty he would not 
under any circumstances enter any cabinet.^ I told the 
King this, and my journey did not take place. Later, 
however, when the same combination again was suggested, 
he expressed his readiness to accept it, but the King was 
then on good terms with Manteuffel, who in the meantime 
had taken the vow of ^ obedience.’ Instead of the expe¬ 
dition to Erxleben I travelled of my own accord to Man¬ 
teuffel in the country, and advised him to separate from 
Quehl, and quietly and without any explanation to his 
Majesty to resume his official functions. He replied to 
the effect of his letter of July 11, 1851, that he could not 
drop an able man who served him with devotion. I thought 
I gathered from what he said that Manteuffel had other 
reasons for sparing Quehl, so I said: ' Entrust me with 

full powers to free you from Quehl without causing a breach 
between you. If I succeed, then take the news of Quehl’s 
departure to the King, and put the business along as 
though no dissension had occurred between you and 
his Majesty.’ He acted upon this suggestion, and we 
agreed that he should cause Quehl, who just then was 
travelling in France, to come and see me at Frankfort on 
his return: this was done. I made use of the King’s plans 
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about Alvensleben in order to convince Quehl that, if he 
did not depart, he would be to blame for his patron’s fall, 
and recommended him, as long as there was time, to make 
use of the latter’s power. I said to him: ‘Cut your 
pipes while you still sit among the reeds; it will not last 
much longer,’ and I got him so far as to specify his 
wishes; they were, the consulate-general at Copenhagen 
with a largely increased stipend. I informed Manteuffel 
and the matter seemed settled, but dragged on some time 
before it was finally concluded, because at Berlin they had 
been so clumsy as to divulge the security of Manteuffel’s 
position before Quehl had taken his departure. At Berlin 
he had found that his position and Manteuffel’s were not 
so insecure as I had pictured them to be, and thereupon 
he made some difficulties which served to better his posi¬ 
tion in Copenhagen.' 

I had to transact similar negotiations with agents who 
were employed in connexion with the theft of dispatches 
from the French Embassy, among others with Hassen- 
krug, who, during the time of the proceedings concerning 
that theft, was put under arrest by the police in France, 
apparently by his own consent, and was sequestered for a 
year and a day until the matter was forgotten. 

The King in those days hated Manteuffel; he did not 
treat him with his natural politeness, and used’ biting 
expressions about him. In what light he considered the 
position of minister is shown by a remark about Count 
Albert Pourtal^s, whom he also occasionally used as scare¬ 
crow to Manteuffel.^ ‘ He would be the minister for me 

* Cf. Bismarck's Letters to L. v. Gerlach of August 6 and 13, 1853 
(edition by H. Kohl, pp. 96, 97). 

^Cf. sufra, p. 118. 
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if he had not too much income by 30,000 reichsthalers; 
therein lies the source of disobedience/ Had I become 
his minister, I should have been more exposed to this 
conception than any one, because he looked upon me as 
his foster-son, and looked on unconditional ^ obedience' as 
the most essential element in my royalism. Every inde¬ 
pendent opinion from me would have estranged him; even 
my objection to definitely undertaking the post at Vienna 
had seemed to him as a sort of felony. Two years later I 
had to make an experience of the kind, the effects of which 
lasted long. 


My frequent summonses to Berlin were not always 
caused by foreign politics, but from time to time by occur¬ 
rences in the Diet to which I had been elected on Oct. 
13, 1851, at the fresh election which had been rendered 
necessary by my appointment as envoy. 

When the question of the alteration of the first Cham¬ 
ber into the House of Lords was under discussion, I 
received the following communication from Manteuffel 
dated April 20, 1852: 'Bunsen is always urging the 
King towards the peerage. He asserts that it is the belief 
of the greatest statesmen in England that the continent 
will in a few years fall into two divisions: {a) Protestant 

states with a constitutional system upborne by the pillar 
of the peerage; {b) Catholic-jesuitic-democratic-absolutist 
states. In the last category he places Austria, France, 
and Russia. I consider this quite erroneous. No such 
categories exist. Every state has its own particular course 
of development. Frederick William I was neither Cath¬ 
olic nor democratic, only absolutist. But such statements 
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make a great impression on his Majesty. The constitu¬ 
tional system which proclaims the rule of the majority is, 
in my opinion, anything but Protestant.’ 

On the following day, April 21, the King wrote to me: 


‘ Charlottenburg: April 21, 1852. 

' I wish to remind you, dearest Bismarck, that / count 
on you and on your help in the approaching discussion in 
the second Chamber about the formation of the first. I 
do this the more urgently, as I unfortunately know from 
the most trustworthy sources all about the dirty intrigues 
which are arranged in a conscious {T) or unconscious (?) 
union of scabby sheep from the Right and stinking goats 
from the Left, in order to destroy my designs. This is a 
melancholy outlook under any circumstances, but enough 
to make one ‘^tear one’s hair out,” in the sphere of the 
dearly purchased lying-machine of French constitutional¬ 
ism. May God better it! Amen. 

^ Frederick William.’ 

I wrote to General Gerlach^ that I was one of the 
youngest members among these people. If I had known 
his Majesty’s wishes earlier, I could perhaps have suc¬ 
ceeded in winning some influence; but the command of 
the King, if carried out by me in Berlin, and represented 
in the Conservative party in both Houses, would simply 
destroy my parliamentary position, which might be of 
service to the King on other questions—if, that is to say, 
simply as the commissioner of the King, without repre¬ 
senting my own ideas, I were to use up my influence in the 

^ On April 23, 1852. Hitherto the text of this letter has not been 
published ; compare, however, the remarks in the letter to Manteuffel of 
April 23 {Preussen im Bundestage iv. 72). 
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short space of two days. I asked, therefore, whether I 
could not make the commission given me by the King, 
to negotiate with the Prince of Augustenburg, a reason 
for my keeping away from the Diet. I received by tele¬ 
gram the reply not to appeal to the Augustenburg busi¬ 
ness, but to come at once to Berlin, and so I started on 
April 26. 

Meanwhile, in Berlin, a decision was taken at the 
instance of the Conservative party which ran counter to 
the King’s views, and the campaign undertaken by his 
Majesty seemed thereby to be lost. When on the 27th 
I reported myself to General von Gerlach in the wing 
of the palace at Charlottenburg, near the guard-house, I 
learnt that the King was angry with me because I had not 
started at once, for he held that, had I appeared at once, I 
could have prevented the decision. Gerlach went to the 
King to report my arrival, and came back, after a fairly 
long delay, with the answer: his Majesty would not see 
me, but I was to wait. This contradictory message is 
characteristic of the King; he was angry with me and 
wished to make me understand that by the refusal of an 
audience; but, at the same time, to assure me of a renewal 
of his favour after a short lapse of time. It was a kind of 
educational method, just as at school one was occasionally 
turned out of the class to be allowed to join it again. I 
was, in a sort of way, interned in the Charlottenburg 
palace, a state of affairs that was alleviated for me by a 
good and well-served luncheon. The appointment of the 
King’s household outside Berlin, especially at Potsdam 
and Charlottenburg, was that of a Grand Seigneur in his 
country house. Whenever one was there, one had all that 
one could require at the usual times, and also between 
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times if one wanted anything. The management of the 
household was certainly not conducted on a Russian 
footing, but it was in thoroughly good style, and was 
lavish according to our ideas, without degenerating into 
extravagance. 

After about an hour’s waiting I was summoned to the 
King by the adjutant on duty, and was received somewhat 
more coolly than usual, but not so ungraciously as I had 
feared. His Majesty had expected that I would appear at 
the first call, and had calculated upon my being in a posi¬ 
tion, within the twenty-four hours preceding the division, 
to make the Conservative party turn right-about face, as by 
a military command, and wheel into line with the King’s 
design. I explained that he was overestimating my influ- 
■ ence on the party and underestimating its independence. 
I said that I had no personal convictions in this question 
which were opposed to those of the King; and that I was 
ready to represent the latter to my comrades in the group 
if he would give me time, and was disposed to bring for¬ 
ward his wishes once more in a new form. The King, 
obviously appeased, agreed to this, and at last dismissed 
me v^ith the commission to start a propaganda for his plans. 
This was accomplished with more success than I had my¬ 
self anticipated; the opposition to the reconstruction of 
the corporation was supported only by the leaders of the 
group; and its adherence to it did not depend so much 
upon the convictions of the whole as upon the authority 
which the acknowledged leaders in each group generally 
^ hold—and not unjustly, for, as a rule, they are the best 
speakers, and usually the only hard-working men of busi¬ 
ness, who save the others from the trouble of studying 
the questions which come up. One of the less regarded 
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members of the group, if he attempts opposition, is easily 
put down by the leader of the group, who is generally a 
readier speaker, in such a way as for the future to take 
from him all desire for revolt, unless he is endowed with 
a lack of modesty, such as is not common with us in just 
those classes to which Conservatives generally belong. 

I found our group, which at that time was numerous, 
containing, I believe, over one hundred members, under 
the ban of certain political tenets imposed upon them by 
their leader. For my own part I had to some extent eman¬ 
cipated myself from the party leaders since that time at 
Frankfort when I had found myself on the defensive 
against Austria, and therefore on a road of which they 
disapproved; and although in this question our relation 
to Austria was not at stake, nevertheless the difference of 
opinion concerning these relations had shattered my belief 
in party control altogether. Meanwhile the immediate 
result of my pleading surprised me greatly, not so much 
with regard to the immediate notion of the King, but 
with regard to adherence to himself. When it was put 
to the vote, the leaders remained isolated; almost the 
whole group was prepared to follow in the path of the 
King. 

When I now look back at these proceedings it seems 
to me that the three or six leaders against whom I stirred 
up the Conservative group were at bottom in the right in 
their opposition to the King. The first Chamber was 
more competent in the solution of such problems as come 
before a body of this kind in constitutional life than the 
present House of Lords. It enjoyed among the people 
a confidence which the House of Lords hitherto has not 
gained. The latter has had no opportunity for any prom- 
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inent political achievement except during the conflict 
period at that time; through the fearless loyalty with 
which it stood by the monarchy it had proved itself on the 
defensive side quite equal to the duties of an Upper 
House. It is probable that in the future it will show the 
same firm courage if the monarchy is in a critical situa¬ 
tion. It is, however, doubtful to me whether it will exer¬ 
cise the same influence as the old first Chamber did in 
averting similar crises during the apparently peaceful times 
in which it is possible to prepare for them. It shows 
a flaw in the constitution if in the estimate of public 
opinion an Upper House becomes an organ of government 
policy or even of the King’s policy. According to the 
Prussian constitution, the King with his government has in 
and for himself a share in legislation equal to that of each 
of the two Houses; he has not only his full veto, but the 
complete executive power in virtue of which the initiative 
in legislation practically, and the execution of the laws 
legally, pertains to the crown. The royal authority, if it 
is conscious of its own strength and has the courage to 
apply it, is powerful enough to form a constitutional mon¬ 
archy without requiring the aid of an obedient House of 
Lords as a crutch. 

Even during the Conflict if, when the budget law was 
sent up to it, the House of Lords had adopted the resolu¬ 
tions of the Chamber of Deputies, the consent of the third 
factor, the King, would still by Art. 99 have been indis¬ 
pensable in order to give the force of law to the budget. 
In my opinion King William would still have refused his 
consent even if the decision of the House of Lords had 
coincided with that of the House of Deputies. I certainly 
do not believe that the first Chamber would have acted in 
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this way; on the contrary, I suspect that their debates, 
by greater attention to the practical and technical points 
and freedom from party passion, would at an earlier 
stage have had a moderating effect upon the Chamber of 
Deputies, and thereby have in part prevented the latter’s 
tendency to excess. The House of Lords never had the 
same weight in public opinion, which inclined to see in it 
a doublure of the administration, and a parallel form of 
expressing the will of the King. 

Even in those days I was not inaccessible to such con¬ 
siderations; on the contrary, repeatedly when the King 
discussed his plans with me, I urged him strongly, side by 
side with a certain number of hereditary members, to make 
the greater portion of the House of Lords derive from 
electoral corporations, the foundation of which would be 
the 12,000 to 13,000 manors, supplemented by property of 
equal value, by the magistrates of important townt, and by 
those who, though without landed estate, paid the highest 
taxes upon a high assessment, and that the non-heredi- 
tary portion of the members should be chosen for a fixed 
period, and subject to dissolution, just as the Chamber of 
Deputies is. The King rejected this suggestion so totally 
and contemptuously that I had to relinquish every hope of 
his consent to a discussion on the subject. 

Upon what was to me the new ground of legislation I 
had at that time not that certainty of belief in the wisdom 
of my own ideas that would have been desirable in order to 
encourage me under the equally new direct relations with 
the King, and in consideration of my official position, to 
hold with tenacity opinions of my own which differed from 
his. 

To have felt myself entitled and bound to do that, 
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if circumstances arose, I should have needed a longer 
experience in state affairs than I then possessed. If 
twenty years later there had arisen a question concerning 
the retention of the First Chamber or its transformation 
into the Upper House, I would have made a cabinet ques¬ 
tion of the first alternative. 

The attitude I had taken up in the Conservative group 
exercised a disturbing influence upon the plans which the 
King entertained or professed to entertain for me. When 
at the beginning of the year 1854 he began to face more 
directly the aim of making me a minister, his intentions 
were opposed not only by Manteuffel, but also by the 
‘Camarilla,’ the chief persons of which were General Ger- 
lach and Niebuhr. These, like Manteuffel, were not in¬ 
clined to share with me their influence over the King and 
imagined that they would not agree with me so well in daily 
intercourse as at a distance. Gerlach was strengthened in 
this presumption by his brother, the president, who was 
accustomed to describe me as a Pilate-like character tak¬ 
ing for his text ‘ What is truth ? ’ thus holding me unre¬ 
liable as a member of a group. This opinion concerning 
me was also very sharply expressed in the conflicts within 
the Conservative group and its more private committees 
when, by reason of my post as envoy to the Federal Diet, 
and because I was in charge of the report to the King con¬ 
cerning German affairs, I desired to have a greater influ¬ 
ence upon the attitude of the group in German and foreign 
policy, while President Gerlach and Stahl claimed the 
absolute general leadership in all directions. I found 
myself opposed to both, more, however, to Gerlach than 
to Stahl, and the former even at that time declared 
that he foresaw our ways lay separate and that we 
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should end as adversaries. And agreeably to this I 
have always sided with Below of Hohendorf and Alvens- 
leben of Erxleben in the changing phases of the Conserva¬ 
tive group. 

In the winter of 1853 to 1854 the King repeatedly sent 
for me and often held me fast for some time; in this way, to 
outside observers, I fell into the category of the pushing set 
who strove to bring about Manteuffel’s fall, sought to pre¬ 
possess the Prince of Prussia against his brother, and to 
secure places, or at least commissions for themselves, and 
who were occasionally treated by the King as rivals of 
Manteuffel mm spe succedendi. After I had on several oc¬ 
casions been played off against Manteuffel by the King to 
such an extent that I had to write out counter-drafts of 
dispatches, I begged Gerlach, whom I found in a small 
anteroom adjoining the King’s cabinet in the wing of the 
palace lying next the Spree, to get me permission to re¬ 
turn to Frankfort. Gerlach entered the cabinet and spoke, 
whereupon the King cried out, 'Let him wait in the devil’s 
name till I tell him to go!’ When Gerlach came out, I 
told him laughingly that I had got my orders already. I 
therefore remained in Berlin for some time longer. When 
at length the time came to depart, I left behind me the 
draft of an autograph letter which the King was to write 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph; this I had elaborated by 
command of his Majesty, and Manteuffel had undertaken 
to lay it before the King after having agreed with me 
concerning the contents. The centre of gravity lay in 
the concluding sentence, but even without this the draft 
formed a well-rounded document, essentially modified, to be 
sure, in its range. I handed the aide-de-camp in waiting 

then on duty a copy of the draft with the request to draw 
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the King's attention to the fact that the concluding sentence 
was the important part of the document. This precaution¬ 
ary measure was not known of at the Foreign Office; colla¬ 
tion in the palace showed, as I feared, that its purport had 
been altered and brought more in accordance with Austrian 
policy. ^ During the Crimean war and the negotiations that 
preceded it, the conflicts in government circles frequently 
turned upon a phrase seeming to favour either the West¬ 
ern Powers and Austria or Russia, which was no sooner 
written than it lost all practical importance. 

A more serious question of editing in a way to in¬ 
terfere with the course of events cropped up in August 
1854. The King was in Riigen; I was on the way from 
Frankfort to Reinfeld, where my wife lay ill, when on 
August 29 a superior postal official who had been ordered 
to hunt me down handed me at Stettin an invitation from 
the King to proceed to Putbus. I would gladly have sup¬ 
pressed myself, but the postal official did not understand 
how a man of the old Prussian stamp could wish to evade 
such a summons. I went to Riigen, not without some 
anxiety of being again urged to become a minister and 
so entering into untenable relations with the King. The 
King received me graciously on August 30, and acquainted 
me with a difference of opinion concerning the situation 
brought about by the retreat of the Russians from the Dan¬ 
ube principalities. The matter referred to Count Buol’s 
dispatch of August 10, and the draft of an answer sub¬ 
mitted by Manteuffel, but thought by the King to be too 
Austrian. By command I made out another draft in op¬ 
position to the Prime Minister, which was approved by his 
Majesty and sent to Berlin, to be forwarded in the first 
place to Count Arnim, and then to be communicated to the 
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CHAPTER VIII 


VISIT TO PARIS 

In the summer of 1855 Count Hatzfeldt, our ambas¬ 
sador in Paris, invited me to visit the Industrial Exhibi¬ 
tion ; ^ he still shared the belief then existent in diplo¬ 
matic circles that I was very soon to be Manteuffel’s 
successor at the Foreign Office. Although the King had 
entertained such an idea on and off, it was already then 
known in the innermost Court circles that a change had 
taken place. Count William Redern, whom I met in 
Paris, told, me that the ambassadors continued to believe 
I was destined to be made a minister and that he himself 
had also believed this; but that the King had changed 
his mind—of further details he-was ignorant. Doubtless 
since Riigen. 

August 15, Napoleon’s day, was celebrated among 
other ways by a procession of Russian prisoners through 
the streets. On the 19th the Queen of England made 
her entry, and on August 25 a state ball was given in her 
honour at Versailles at which I was presented* to her and 
to Prince Albert. 

The Prince, handsome and cool in his black uniform, 
conversed with me courteously, but in his manner there 
was a kind of malevolent curiosity from which I concluded 
that my anti-occidental influence upon the King was not 
unknown to him. In accordance with the mode of thought 

^ See Bismarck'^Jahrhucht iii. 86. 
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peculiar to him, he sought for the motives of my con¬ 
duct not where they really lay, that is, in the anxiety to 
keep my country independent of foreign influences—in¬ 
fluences which found a fertile soil in our narrow-minded 
reverence for England and fear of Fra*nce--and in the de¬ 
sire to hold ourselves aloof from a war which we should 
not have carried on in our own interests but in depen¬ 
dence upon Austrian and English policy. 

In the eyes of the Prince—though I of course did not 
gather this from the momentary impression made during 
my presentation, but from ulterior acquaintance with 
facts and documents—I was a reactionary party man who 
took up sides for Russia in order to further an Absolutist 
and ^Junker' policy. It was not to be wondered at that 
this view of the Prince’s and of the then partisans of the 
Duke of Coburg had descended to the Prince’s^daughter, 
who shortly after became our Crown Princess. 

Even soon after her arrival in Germany, in February 
1858, I became convinced, through members of the royal 
house and from my own observations, that the Princess 
was prejudiced against me personally. The fact itself did 
not surprise me so much as the form in which her preju¬ 
dice against me had been expressed in the narrow family 
circle—'she did not trust me.’ I was prepared for antip¬ 
athy on account of my alleged anti-English feelings and 
by reason of my refusal to obey English influences; but 
from a conversation which I had with the Princess after 
the war of 1866 while sitting next to her at table I was 
obliged to conclude that she had subsequently allowed 
herself to be influenced in her judgment of my character 
by further-reaching calumnies. I was ambitious, she said, 

in a half-jesting tone, to be a king or at least president of 
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a republic. I replied in the same semi*jocular tone that 
I was personally spoilt for a republican; that I had grown 
up in the royalist traditions of the family and had need 
of a monarchical institution for my earthly well-being: I 
thanked God, however, I was not destined to live like a 
king, constantly on show, but to be until death the king's 
faithful subject. I added that no guarantee could how¬ 
ever be given that this conviction of mine would be uni¬ 
versally inherited, and this not because royalists would 
give out, but because perhaps kings might. 'Pour faire un 
civet, il faut un li^vre, et pour faire une monarchie, il 
faut un roi.’ I could not answer for it that for want of 
such the next generation might not be republican. I fur¬ 
ther remarked that in thus expressing myself I was not 
free from anxiety at the idea of a change in the occupancy 
of the throne without a transference of the monarchical 
traditions to the successor. But the Princess avoided 
every serious turn and kept up the jocular tone, as ami¬ 
able and entertaining as ever; she rather gave me the 
impression that she wished to tease a political opponent. 

During the first years of my ministry I frequently re¬ 
marked in the course of similar conversation that the 
Princess took pleasure in provoking my patriotic suscep¬ 
tibility by playful criticism of persons and matters. 

At that ball at Versailles Queen Victoria spoke to me 
in German. She gave me the impression of beholding 
in me a noteworthy but unsympathetic personality, but 
still her tone of voice was without that touch of ironical 
superiority that I thought I detected in Prince Albert's. 
She continued to be amiable and courteous, like one un¬ 
willing to treat an eccentric fellow in an unfriendly way. 

In comparison with Berlin it seemed a curious arrange- 
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ment to me that at supper the company ate in three classes, 
with gradations in the menu, and that such guests as 
were to sup at all were assured of this by having a ticket 
bearing a number handed to them as they entered. The 
tickets of the first class also bore the name of the lady pre¬ 
siding at the table to which they referred. These tables 
were arranged to accommodate fifteen or twenty. On enter¬ 
ing I received one of these tickets for Countess Walew- 
ska’s table and later on in the ball-room two more from two 
other lady patronesses of diplomacy and of the Court. No 
exact plan for placing the guests had therefore been made 
out. I chose the table of Countess Walewska, to whose 
department I belonged as a foreign diplomatist. On the 
way to the room in question I came across a Prussian offi¬ 
cer in the uniform of an infantry regiment of the guard, 
accompanied by a French lady; he was engaged in an ani¬ 
mated dispute with one of the imperial household stewards 
who would not allow either of them to pass, not being pro¬ 
vided with tickets. After the officer, in answer to my 
inquiries, had explained the matter and indicated the lady 
as a duchess bearing an Italian title of the First Empire, 
I told the court official that I had the gentleman’s ticket, 
and gave him one of mine. Now, however, the official 
would not allow the lady to pass, and I therefore gave 
the officer my second ticket for his duchess. The official 
then said significantly to me: ^ Mais vous ne passerez pas 
sans carte.’ On my showing him the third, he made a 
face of astonishment and allowed all three of us to pass. 
I recommended my two protig^s not to sit down at the 
tables indicated on the tickets, but to try and find seats 
elsewhere; nor did any complaints concerning my distri¬ 
bution of tickets ever come to my ears. The want of 
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organisation was so great that our table was not fully 
occupied, a fact due to the absence of any understanding 
among the dames patronesses. Old Prince Piickler had 
either received no ticket or had been unable to find his 
table; after he had turned to me, whom he knew by sight, 
he was invited by Countess Walewska to take one of the 
seats that had remained empty. The supper, in spite of 
the triple division, was neither materially nor as regards 
its preparation upon a level with what is done in Berlin 
at similar crowded festivities; the waiting only was effi¬ 
cient and prompt. 

What struck me most was the difference in the regu¬ 
lations for the free circulation of the throng. In this 
respect the palace of Versailles offers much greater facili¬ 
ties than that of Berlin on account of the larger number 
and, if we except the White Hall, the greater spacious¬ 
ness of the apartments. Here those who had supped 
in class i were ordered to make their exit by the same 
way as the hungry ones of class 2 entered, their impetu¬ 
ous charge betraying certainly less acquaintance with the 
customs of Court society. Personal collisions occurred 
among the belaced and beribboned gentlemen and super¬ 
elegant ladies, giving rise to scuffles and abusive lan¬ 
guage, such as would be impossible in our palace. I 
retired with the satisfactory impression that in spite of 
all the splendour of the imperial Court the Court service, 
the breeding and manners of Court society were on a high¬ 
er level with us, as well as in St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
than in Paris, and that the times were past when one could 
go to France and to the Court of Paris to receive a school¬ 
ing in courtesy and good manners. Even the etiquette of 

small German Courts, antiquated as it was, especially in 
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comparison with St. Petersburg, was more dignified than 
the practice of the imperial Court. It is true that I had 
already received this impression in Louis Philippe’s time, 
during whose reign it became quite the fashion in France 
to distinguish oneself in the direction of excessively free 
and easy manners, and of abstention from courtesy, espe¬ 
cially towards ladies. Although it had become better in 
this respect during the Second Empire, the tone in offi¬ 
cial and Court society and the demeanour of the Court 
itself still remained below the standard of the three great 
eastern Courts. Only in the Legitimist circles aloof from 
the official world were things different both in the time 
of Louis Philippe and in that of Louis Napoleon; there 
the tone was faultless, courteous, and hospitable, with oc¬ 
casional exceptions of the younger gentlemen spoilt by 
their contact with Paris, who borrowed their habits not 
from the family but from the club. 

The Emperor, whom I saw for the first time during 
this visit to Paris, gave me to understand in several inter¬ 
views, but at that time only in general phrases, his de¬ 
sire and intentions respecting a Franco-Prussian alliance. 
His words were to the effect that these two neighbouring 
states, which by reason of their culture and their institu¬ 
tions stood at the head of civilisation, were naturally thrown 
upon each other’s assistance. Any inclination to express 
before me such grievance as might arise from our refusal 
to join the Western Powers was kept out of the foreground. 
I had the feeling that the pressure which England and 
Austria exercised in Berlin and Frankfort to compel us to 
render assistance in the western camp was much stronger, 
one might say more passionate and rude, than the desires 
and promises expressed to me in an amicable form, with 
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which the Emperor supported his plea for our understand¬ 
ing with France in particular. He was much more indul¬ 
gent than England and Austria respecting our sins against 
occidental policy. He never spoke German to me, either 
then or later. 

That my visit to Paris had caused displeasure at the 
court at home, and had intensified, especially in the case 
of Queen Elizabeth, the ill-feelings already entertained 
towards me, I was able to perceive at the end of Septem¬ 
ber of the same year. While the King was proceeding 
down the Rhine to Cologne to attend the cathedral build¬ 
ing festival, I reported myself at Coblentz and was, with 
my wife, invited by his Majesty to perform the journey to 
Cologne on the steamer; my wife, however, was ignored 
by the Queen on board and at Remagen.^ The Prince of 
Prussia, who had observed this, gave my wife his arm and 
led her to table. At the conclusion of the meal I begged 
for permission to return to Frankfort, which was granted 
me. 

It was not until the following winter, during which 
the King had again approached me, that he asked me once 
at dinner, straight across the table, my opinion concerning 
Louis Napoleon; his tone was ironical. I replied: ‘ It is 
my impression that the Emperor Napoleon is a discreet 
and amiable man, but that he is not so clever as the world 
esteems him. The world places to his account every¬ 
thing that happens, and if it rains in eastern Asia at an 
unseasonable moment chooses to attribute it to some malev¬ 
olent machination of the Emperor. Here especially we 
have become accustomed to regard him as a kind of ginie 
du mal who is for ever only meditating how to do mis- 

^ Cf. Bismarck’s letter to Gerlach of October 7, 1855. 
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chief in the world.' I believe he is happy when he is 
able to enjoy anything good at his ease; his understanding 
is overrated at the expense of his heart; he is at bottom 
good-natured, and has an unusual measure of gratitude for 
every service rendered him.* 

The King laughed at this in a manner that vexed 
me and led me to ask whether I might be permitted to 
guess his Majesty*s present thoughts. The King con¬ 
sented, and I said: ^ General von Canitz used to lecture 
to the young officers in the military school on the cam¬ 
paigns of Napoleon. An assiduous listener asked him 
how Napoleon could have omitted to make this or that 
movement. Canitz replied: '"Well, you see just what 
this Napoleon was—a real good-hearted fellow, but so 
stupid!’’ which naturally excited great mirth among the 
military scholars. I fear that your Majesty is thinking of 
me much as General von Canitz thought of his pupils.* 

The King laughed and said: ' You may be right; but 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the present Napo¬ 
leon to be able to impugn your impression that his heart 
is better than his head.* That the Queen was dissatisfied 
with my view, I was enabled to gather from the external 
trifles by which impressions are made known at court. 

The displeasure felt at my intercourse with Napoleon 
sprang from,the idea of 'Legitimacy,* or, more strictly 
speaking, from the word itself, which was stamped with 
its modern sense by Talleyrand, and used in 1814 and 
1815 with great success, and to the advantage of the Bour¬ 
bons as a deluding spell. 

I insert here, from my correspondence with Gerlach, 

^ Cf. Bismarck’s utterance in the Imperial Diet on January 8, 1885. 
poliiische Reden^ x. 373. 
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a few pieces of somewhat later date; my motive for intro¬ 
ducing them will, however, be evident from the specimens 
of his letters given above. 

‘ Frankfort: May 2, 1857.^ 

. Much as I agree with you in regard to internal 
policy, I can enter but little into your conception of foreign 
policy, with which I find fault in general, because it 
ignores the reality of things. You start from the notion 
that I sacrifice principle to an individual man who im¬ 
poses upon me. I object to both the premises and the 
conclusion. The man does not impose upon me at all. 
The faculty to admire individuals is only moderately de¬ 
veloped in me, and it is rather a defect in my vision 
that it is sharper to detect weaknesses than merits. If 
my last letter have perchance a livelier colouring, I beg 
that you will regard this more as a rhetorical expedient 
for influencing you. So far, however, as regards the 
principle sacrificed by me, I cannot exactly formulate 
concretely what you mean by that, and beg that you will 
return to that point in your answer, since I feel that I 
cannot afford to part company with you on a question of 
principle. If by it you mean a principle to be applied 
to France and its Legitimacy, then I fully admit that I 
completely subordinate this to my specifically Prussian 
patriotism; France interests me only in so far as she reacts 
upon the condition of my country, and we can only deal 
politically with the France which exists, and this France 
we cannot exclude from the combinations. A legitimate 
monarch like Louis XIV is just as hostile an element 
as Napoleon I, and if the present successor of the latter 
conceived to-day the idea of abdicating in order to enjoy 

' Letters from Bismarck to Gerlach^ p. 314. 
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the case of private life, he would not be doing us at all a 
favour, nor would Henry V be his successor; even if he 
were placed upon the vacant and uncontested throne he 
would not maintain his jxisition there. As a romanticist 
I may shed a tear over his fate, and as a diplomatist I 
would be his servant if I were a Frenchman; but as I am, 
France counts for me, without regard to the person at its 
head for the time being, merely as a piece, though an un¬ 
avoidable one, in the game of political chess- a game in 
which I am called upon to serve only my own king and 
my own country. I cannot feel it right, cither in myself 
or in others, that sympathies and anlijKUhics with regard 
to foreign Powers and persons should take precedence over 
my sense of duty in the foreign service of my country j 
such an idea contains the embryo of disloyalty to the ruler 
or to the country which we serve. But csjH!cia!ly if any 
one wants to cut his standing diplomatic relations and the 
maintenance of our understanding in time |>cacc, after 
this pattern, he immediately ceases to bo a |xiliiician, and 
acts according to his jicrsonal caprice. In my opinion, not 
even the king has the right to subordinate the interests of 
the country to his own feelings of hjve or hate towards 
foreigners, but if he docs so he i.s resjxmsible to («od and 
not to me, and therefore I am silent on that point. 

'Or do you find the principle which I have sacrificed in 
the formula that a Prussian must always he an opjmncnt 
of France? P'rom what I have said above it may be seen 
that I do not borrow the standard for my conduct towards 
foreign governments from stagnating antipathies, but only 
from the harm or good that I judge them capable of doing 
to Prussia. In the policy of sentiment there Is no reci¬ 
procity of any kind—it is an exclusively Prussian pcculi- 
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arity; every other government takes solely its own interests 
as the standard of its actions, however it may drape them 
with deductions of justice or sentiment. Our own senti- 
mcnts people accept, and make capital of them, on the caP 
dilation that they do not j>crmit us to withdraw from the 
process; and we are treated accordingly, that is, we are not 
even thanked aiul are respected only as serviceable dupes. 

* I tliink you will allow that I am right in maintaining 
that <iur authcjrity in Kun»i>e is not the same to-day as it 
was pritir to 1H4H ; I even think it was greater at any time 
between am! 1H4H, with the exception, of course, of 
thcpertocl fi ten 1K07 to i Hi 3. I admit that our strength in 
comparisiin with either great Powers, CHj>ccially fur aggres¬ 
sion, was greater lieforc iKcHS than now, Init ntit from iHi 5 
to IH4H ; at that time all the Powers were pretty well what 
they arc now, ami y<*t wc must say like the shepherd in 
(locihc's {locm : ** I am fallen but know myself not how/* 

Nor do I wish to pretend that / know how; but there is 
mi doubt much in this: we have no alliances and carry 
out no foreign jioUcy—that is, not actively—but content 
ourselves with picking up the stones that fall into our 
garden ami brushing off, as well as wc can. the mud that 
is flung at us. When I sjieak of alliances, I do not mean 
alliances offensive and defensive, for peace is m»t yet im¬ 
perilled; all the shades, however, of jiossilnlity, probabil¬ 
ity, or purfMise, in the event of war, of concluding this or 
that alliance, or Isckinging to this or that group, still form 
the basts of such influence as a slate can at the present 
day wield in time of peace* Whichever finds itself in 
the combination that is weaker in the event of war is in- 
clinetl to be more yielding; whichever completely isolates 
itself renounces influence, esp^ially if it be the weakest 
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among the Great Powers. Alliances are the expression 
of common interests and purposes. Whether we have any 
purposes or conscious aims at all in our policy at this 
moment, I do not know; but that we have interests others 
will remind us fast enough. Yet up to the present we 
have the probability of an alliance only with those whose 
interests most traverse and contradict ours—that is, with 
the German states and Austria. If we desire to regard our 
foreign policy as being limited to that, then we must also 
become accustomed to the idea of seeing our European 
influence reduced in time of peace to a seventeenth part 
of the voices of the smaller council in the Bund, and in 
the event of war of remaining behind by ourselves in the 
Taxis Palace, with the Federal Constitution in our hand. 
I ask you whether there is a cabinet in Europe which has 
a more innate and natural interest than that of Vienna in 
preventing Prussia from growing stronger and in lessen¬ 
ing her influence in Germany; whether there is a cabinet 
which pursues this design more zealously and cleverly, 
which on the whole takes more coolly and cynically its own 
interests alone as a guide for its policy, and which has 
given us, the Russians, and the Western Powers more 
numerous and striking proofs of perfidy and untrustwor¬ 
thiness as a member of the same federation ? Does Aus¬ 
tria in any way stick at entering into any foreign alliance 
that is to her advantage and openly threatening even 
members of the German Federation on the strength of 
such relations.? Do you consider the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to be in general of a nature to make sacrifices or 
to yield, and with regard to non-Austrian interests in par¬ 
ticular .? Do you perceive any difference from the stand¬ 
point of principle ’’ between his Buol-Bach style of gov- 
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eminent and the Napoleonic? The present supporter of 
the latter system told me in Paris that for him ‘‘ who am 
making every effort to get out of this over-tense system 
of centralisation, which ultimately pivots on a gendarme¬ 
secretary and which I consider one of the principal 
causes of the misfortunes of France,'’ it was curious 
to see how Austria was making the most strenuous 
efforts to work herself into it. I continue my questions, 
and beg that you will not put me off with an evasive 
reply. Are there, besides the Austrian, any governments 
which feel less call to do something for Prussia than 
the German middle states ? In times of peace they feel 
the necessity of playing some part in the Bund and in the 
Zollverein, of making their sovereignty a perceptible force 
on our frontiers, and of quarrelling with von der Heydt; 
while in war their conduct towards us is regulated by fear 
or distrust, and no angel can talk the distrust out of them 
so long as there exist maps at which they can tast a 
glance. And now another question. Do you then be¬ 
lieve, and does his Majesty the King still really believe 
in the German Bund and its army in the event of war? 
I do not mean in the event of a French revolutionary war 
against Germany in league with Russia, but in a war of 
interests, in which Germany, Prussia, and Austria would 
have to stand on their own legs. If you believe in it, I 
cannot of course go on with the discussion, for our prem¬ 
ises would be too divergent. What, however, could jus¬ 
tify you in the belief that the Grand Dukes of Baden and 
Darmstadt, the King of Wurtemberg, or Bavari^, would 
play Leonidas for Prussia and Austria when the superiority 
of forces is not on the side of these Powers, and no one has 
the slightest ground for believing in unity and confidence 
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between them? King Max will scarcely tell Napoleon at 
Fontainebleau that he will only pass the frontiers of Ger¬ 
many or Austria over his dead body. 

am quite astonished to read in your letter that the 
Austrians contend they had procured more for us at Neu- 
chdtel than the French. Such shameless lying can only 
come from Austria; even if they had wished they could 
not have managed it, and would certainly not have picked 
a quarrel with France and England for our sake. On the 
contrary, they caused us as much difficulty in the march¬ 
ing through” question as they could, calumniated us, 
estranged Baden from us, and have now, together with 
England, been our opponents in Paris. I know from the 
French and from Kisseleff that in all the conferences 
which Hiibner attended without Hatzfeldt—and those 
were just the decisive ones—he was always the first to 
join in the English opposition against us; then followed 
France, and afterwards Russia. But why should any 
one do anything for us at Neuch^tel and take up the cud¬ 
gels for our interests? Had any one anything to hope 
for or to fear from us whether he did us that favour or 
not? That any one should act in politics out of com¬ 
plaisance or from a sentiment of justice others may expect 
from us, but not we from them. 

' If we desire to go on living in such isolation, un¬ 
heeded and occasionally bullied, I have of course no 
power to change it; if, however, we desire to come once 
more into consideration we cannot possibly attain that 
aim by building our foundation solely on the sand of the 
German Bund and calmly awaiting its collapse. As long 
as each of us is convinced that a portion of the European 

chess-board will remain closed against us by our own 
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choice, or that we must tie up one arm on principle while 
every one else employs both his to our disadvantage, this 
sentimentality of ours will be turned to account without 
fear and without thanks. I do not at all desire that 
we should conclude an alliance with France and con¬ 
spire against Germany; but is it not more sensible to be 
on friendly than on indifferent terms with the French 
so long as they leave us in peace ? All I want to do is 
to rid other people of the belief that they may adopt 
whomsoever they wish as brothers, but that we would 
rather have our skin cut into strips than defend it with 
French aid. Courtesy is a cheap coin, and if it does no 
further service than that of ridding the others of the be¬ 
lief that they are always sure of France against us and 
we at all times in want of help against France, that is a 
great thing gained for the diplomacy of peace; if we de¬ 
spise this resource, and even act contrarily, then I do not 
know why we do not rather save or reduce the expenses 
of our diplomacy, for, do what that class will, it cannot 
bring to pass what the King can do with little trou¬ 
ble, namely, restore Prussia to a position of authority in 
peace by a display of friendly relations and possible alli¬ 
ances. With just as much ease can his Majesty cripple 
all the labours of the diplomatists by making a show of 
coolness in relations; for what can I here or any other 
of our envoys effect if we create an impression of being 
friendless or of relying upon Austria’s friendship? If 
we wish not to hear laughter when we speak of Aus¬ 
tria’s help in any matter of importance to ourselves, 
we must go to Berlin. And even in Berlin I know only 
a proportionately very small circle in which a feeling of 
bitterness will not betray itself as soon as our foreign 
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policy is mentioned. Our prescription for every evil is 
to throw ourselves upon the neck of Count Buol and to 
pour out our brotherly heart to him. When I was in 
Paris a certain count sued for a divorce after having 
caught his wife, formerly a circus-rider, in jiagrante de¬ 
licto for the twenty-fourth time; he was held up to the 
admiration of the court by his lawyer as an example of a 
gallant and indulgent husband, but his magnanimity is 
nought compared with ours in regard to Austria. 

'Our domestic relations suffer scarcely more from 
their own defects than they do from the painful and uni¬ 
versal feeling of our loss of reputation abroad and the 
totally passive part played by our policy. We are a vain 
nation; we feel hurt directly we cannot swagger, and 
much, even in regard to our pockets, is forgiven and per¬ 
mitted a government which gives us importance abroad. 
But while we are compelled to say with regard to home 
matters that we rather expel by our own healthy humours 
the diseases with which our ministerial physicians inoculate 
us than are healed and guided to a wholesome regime by 
them, we seek in vain for some consolation in foreign 
affairs. You, my most respected friend, are well acquainted 
with our policy; can you name a single aim that our poli¬ 
ticians have set themselves or even a plan followed for a 
few months ? Even granted a position of affairs, do they 
know what they really want ? Is there any one in Berlin 
with that knowledge, and do you think that a like void of 
positive aims and ideas is to be found in the leaders of 
any one other state.? Can you moreover name a single 
ally upon whom Prussia could count if war came this 
very day or who would speak in our behalf in matters 

that touch us nearly, like the Neuchdtel business, or who 
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would do anything whatever for us either because he reck¬ 
ons upon our support or fears our hostility ? We are the 
best-natured and most harmless of politicians, and yet no 
one in reality trusts us; we are regarded as unsafe allies and 
harmless foes, precisely as if we behaved like Austria in 
foreign affairs and were as rotten at home. I do not speak 
of the present; but can you name to me one positive plan 
(precautionary ones in plenty) or a purpose which we have 
had in foreign politics since the triple alliance formed by 
Radowitz.? Yes, one—the Jahde harbour; but up to the 
present that has remained a stagnant pool, and we shall 
amicably allow ourselves to be stripped of the Zollverein 
by Austria, because we have not the resolution to say sim¬ 
ply No. I am surprised that we still possess diplomatists 
in whom the courage to hold an idea or the ambition 
to achieve something is not dead already, and I shall be 
just as content as the rest of my colleagues with simply 
executing my instructions, attending the sittings, and di¬ 
vesting myself of any interest in the general progress of 
our policy; this is better for one^s health and one wastes 
less ink. 

'You will probably say that because I am vexed that 
you are not of my opinion, I see things black and scold 
like a gutter-sparrow; but really and truly I would just as 
willingly labour to carry out another's ideas as my own, 
if I could only find any. To go on vegetating in this way 
we really do not require the whole apparatus of our diplo¬ 
macy. Any way, the pigeons which come flying to us al¬ 
ready roasted cannot escape us; I do not know, though, 
for we shall hardly open our mouths for them unless we 
happen to yawn. All I strive for is that we should accept 

and not reject whatever is likely to impress the cabinets in 
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assumption that we must under all circumstances 
as foes against the West, and for that purpose re^i 
ances and eventually assistance, even if they 
assumption to advantage as the basis of their 
operations directed against us; or that there i 
plans and aims with the combination of which t 
of a good understanding with France does not 
do not know whether the government has a ^ 

which I am unacquainted)—I do not think so; if* ** 
we repel the diplomatic advances of a great Powc^r 
account of antipathies or sympathies for conclit^*^^^^ 
persons which we cannot and would not alter, and if 
late our political relations with two other great 
on the same basis, then I am within the mark i 

that as a diplomatist I do not comprehend this, t^«l 
sider that with the adoption of such a system iti f*>l 
relations the whole profession of diplomacy dow t i t«i 
consular service is superfluous and practically 
You tell me that the man is our natural enemy at 11 
will soon be proved he is so and must remain so ; Mi 

dispute this, or say with equal justice: Auntw ! 
land, are our enemies, and that they are so has lonR 

proved,—naturally in the case of Austria, unnat mttiii 
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that of England/' But I will let that rest as it is, and, 
assuming that your contention were correct, I cannot even 
then regard it as politic, while peace still exists, to betray 
our apprehensions to others and to France herself; but 
I consider it expedient, until the breach foreseen by you 
really occurs, to go on allowing people to believe that we 
are not necessarily doomed to a war sooner or later with 
France, that it is at least nothing inseparable from the 
position of Prussia, and that the tension with regard to 
France is not an organic defect, an innate weakness of our 
nature, upon which every one else can speculate with 
safety. As soon as we are thought to be on cool terms 
with France my Federal colleague here will cool towards 
me. . . . 

^ V. B.’ 

Gerlach replied as follows: 

‘ Berlin : May 6, 1857. 

‘ Your letter of the 2nd gave me in one way much 
pleasure, since I gather from it that you heartily desire to 
remain or to become of one mind with me—a matter about 
which most people care but little; while, on the other 
hand, it called upon me to reply and to justify myself. 

‘ To begin with, I flatter myself that at the very bot¬ 
tom I am still at one with you. Were that not the case, I 
would not undertake a thorough refutation, since it could 
after all lead to nothing. If you feel a need to remain in 
agreement with me on a matter pf principle, it is incum¬ 
bent upon us to seek out this principle first of all, and not 
to content ourselves with negations, such as ignoring 
facts" and the '^exclusion of France from the political 
combinations." Just as little could we hope to find the 

common principle in Prussian patriotism," in hurtful- 
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ness or utility to Prussia,” in the “ exclusive service of the 
King and of the country,” for these are things which are 
matters of course, and in regard to which you must be pre¬ 
pared for the answer that I believe I find these things bet¬ 
ter and in greater number in my policy than in yours or 
any other. But for that very reason it is of the greatest 
importance to me to seek out the principle, since, without 
having found it, I regard all political combinations as 
faulty, unsafe, and highly dangerous, having convinced my¬ 
self of this during the last ten years, and that too by 
results. 

‘ Now I must make a rather wide digression, reaching 
too as far as Charles the Great—that is, more than a thou¬ 
sand years back. At that time the principle of European 
politics was the spread of the Christian Church. Charles 
the Great devoted himself to this in his wars with the Sar¬ 
acens, the Saxons, the Avars and others, and his policy was 
really not unpractical. His successors fought among them¬ 
selves, devoid of all principle, and again it was the great 
princes of the middle ages who remained true to the old 
idea. The foundations of the Prussian power were laid by 
the struggles of the Brandenburg margraves and of the 
Teutonic Order with those races who were unwilling to 
submit to the Emperor, the Vicar of the Church, and this 
lasted until the lapse of the Church into territorialism led 
to the decline of the Empire and the split in the Church. 
Since then there has no longer been one universal prin¬ 
ciple in Christendom. Of the original principle there 
remained only resistance to the dangerous power of 
the Turks, and Austria as well as Russia at a later period 
were really not unpractical when they fought the Turks in 

accordance with this principle. The wars against the 
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Turks founded the power of those Empires, and, had peo¬ 
ple been loyal to that principle, the destruction of the 
Turkish Empire, Europe or Christendom would, humanly 
speaking, have been in a better position with regard to the 
East than at present, when we are threatened on that side 
with the greatest dangers. Prior to the French Revolu¬ 
tion, that abrupt and very practical revolt from the Church 
of Christ, the foremost place in politics was held by a pol¬ 
icy of “ interests,” of so-called patriotism, and whither this 
led we have seen. Anything more wretched than Prussia’s 
policy from 1778 until the French Revolution there never 
was; I may mention the subsidies paid by Frederick II to 
Russia, which were equivalent to a tribute, and the hatred 
against England. In Holland the old consideration for 
Frederick II still held sway in 1787; the Convention of 
Reichenbach had however already taken place—a disgrace 
due to a deviation from the principle. The wars of the 
Great Elector were in the Protestant interest, and those of 
Frederick William III against France were in reality wars 
against the Revolution. The three Silesian wars from 
1740 to 1763 also had essentially a Protestant character, 
even though territorial interests and the balance of power 
played a part in them all. 

‘ The principle that was instilled into European politics 
by the Revolution, which made the tour of Europe, is that 
which in my opinion still prevails to-day. It was, in truth, 
not unpractical to remain faithful to this conception. 
England, that remained faithful to the struggle against 
the Revolution until 1815, and did not allow herself to be 
misled by the old Bonaparte, rose to the highest power; 
Austria, after many unfortunate wars, came out of the 

arena fairly well; Prussia suffered heavily by the conse- 
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quenccs of the peace of Basic awl tmly rchabililatrtl herself 
by the events of iKij to iKi5; Spain siifleiccl still iiiorc 
and went to ruin; while, atTonliiii; In your own view, itic 
ficrman miikllc states, the crcaUircH, alas, uf the \*iciiiia 
congress, the fruit of iiresolution and jealousy, the pio* 
tccted products of the Kevolulion and of ilie Honapaitisiii 
that followed it, arc the mafftM fnnitii in tirniiaiiy. 

If, in accordance with psiiiciple, Ik-Igiiiiii had irstuml 
to Austria, and the bdaiicuiiian pi iiH‘i|w!ilirs to !*iii^siaat 
Vienna, (lermaiiy would be in a fliffeieiil pti»diiiiii ilun it 
now is, especially if tliosc alMirlioii’%, lUvaiia, Wiiiiniilieig, 
Darnistatli, had Ihtii bimigtil lut k lti ihrir iialiiral si/e at 
the same time; !hiI in those days the idea of liiiinding off, 
and cither such purely iiicctuiiii al iiilncsls, wrie picfctird 
to principle. 

* You will, h*»wevrr, no dmilit h:%\v bmi alrratly 
by my lengthy cligressiun, ami I will Ihcirfiiie tutu in ihr 
most recent {leiiod, Iki you ctiiiiidrr it a li.ipjs)' ^lalc uf 
things that now, when Friissia and Aiistii.i stand 
as foes, Iiofiai«irlc slii»iild tide as far lir%%.iti amt inilliitig 
should be done in llrriiiaiiy williinil a»*kiiig hc% Iravr ^ (‘an 
an alliance with b'lame irpLicc for u% ihe tiiinliliiui of 
things that existed fimii iHij to 1H4H, mlini ii«i futrign 
Bower interfered in Ciriiiiaii affaii^P 1 lial Aii*%iii4 ami 
the (icriiian niiddlr siatrs wit! do inilhiiig for uf ilwi I 
am m cwivsiicrd as yiiii are. lliil, in addiiimi iii Itiai, 
I iKdieve that l'*raiici% wliitli iiiraiis Ir, mill al%ci 

do nothing for us. I approve m little m y«iii of lirtiig 
unfriendly and discoiirlcmw towards him, and to rxcdtidc 
France fioiii the fxililical ccim!>ifialioii» is madnets. It 
docs not, htiwever, follow this that wc slioiild forget 
Biinaparic's origin, iiiviic him lo lk*flin. and so rtnifimc 
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every one’s notions at home and abroad. In the Neuchitel 
matter he behaved well in so far that he prevented war, 
and openly said that he would do no more. Whether that 
affair would, however, not have turned out better if we 
had not allowed ourselves to be swayed by a policy of 
sentiment, but had brought the matter to the European 
Powers that signed the London protocol without first 
taking shelter under Bonaparte’s wing, is still very open to 
question, and after all that was what Austria really desired. 
No harm need have come to the prisoners, on whose be¬ 
half interest might have been made. 

‘ Then you complain about our policy of isolation. 
The same complaint was made by Usedom, the freemason, 
when he wished to drive us into the treaty of December 2, 
and Manteuffel, now Usedom’s sworn enemy, was very 
much impressed by the idea; you, however, thank God, at 
that time were not. Austria took part in that treaty of 
December, and what good has it done her? She is cast¬ 
ing about in all directions for alliances. She entered into 
a quasi-alliance immediately after the peace of Paris, and 
now she is said to have concluded a secret one with Eng¬ 
land. I see no gain in this, but only difficulties. The 
last-named alliance can only be of avail in the event of 
that between France and England being dissolved, and 
Palmerston will not allow himself to be kept back from 
coquetting with Sardinia and Italy even as long as that. 

‘ My political principle is, and remains, the struggle 
against the Revolution. You will not convince Napoleon 
that he is not on the side of the Revolution. He has no 
desire either to be anywhere else, for his position there 
gives him his decided advantages. There is thus no ques¬ 
tion either of sympathy or of antipathy here. This pbsi- 
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tion of Itonaparte’s is a " fact “ which you cannot “ iKnorc." 
From this, however, it by no means follows that we cannot 
show him courtesy and indulgence, reiognituin and consid¬ 
eration, but only that we cannot ally ourselves with him 
for definite objects. Hut if a piiiuiplc like that of 
opposition to the Revolution is correct and I Inrlievc 
that you also recognise it to be such—then we must 
also constantly stick to it in practice in order that, when 
the time comes for carrying it out ami ih.it time must 
come, if the principle l>c correct those who h.ive loiri og- 
nise it, as Austria and Fnglaiut tisiwill |M'rh.i|>s siMin have 
to do, may know what they have to r»!|KTt from us. Vmi 
say yourself that people cannot rely ujKm us, and yet one 
cannot fail to recognise that he only is to Ire relied on 
who acts according to definite piinci|)les.ind not act ording 
to shifting notions of interests, and so f.mh. Kngland, 
and in her way Austria ti»o, were from lyut to iKi3 jiei 
fectly trustworthy and therefore always found allies in 
spite of all the defeats which the French inflicted u{Kin 
them. 

‘ With regard now to onr (ierrnan jiolicy I l»c!ieve that 
it is still our vocation to show the small states the smieri 
orityof Hrussia, and not to treat everything as all right, 
for instance in the affairs of the Zollvcrein and <111 many 
other occasions down to the hunting invitations ami the 
princes who enter into our service, atnl so forth. Here — 
that is, in Germany - is also the place where, as it seems 
to me, we have to oppose Austria; at the same time we 
should carefully avoid ex[K>sing ourselves in any way 
to that country. This would be my answer to your 
letter. 

'If I am, however, to speak further concerning our jxiHcy 
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outside Germany, I cannot regard it as striking or even as 
disquieting that we stand alone at a time when all relations 
are turned topsy-turvy, when England and France are for 
the present still so closely allied that France has not the 
courage to think of safeguards against the Swiss Radicals 
because England might take it amiss, though meanwhile 
she frightens that same England with her preparations for 
a landing, and takes decisive steps towards a Russian alli¬ 
ance; when Austria is in league with England, with the 
latter nevertheless continually stirring up Italy, &c. 
Whither, then, are we, in your opinion, to turn? Shall it 
be to an alliance with France and Russia against Austria 
and England such as Plonplon, who is at present here, is 
said to have suggested ? From such an alliance, however, 
there would immediately result a preponderating influence 
of France in Italy, the total revolutionizing of that coun¬ 
try, and likewise a preponderating influence of Bona¬ 
parte in Germany. Some share in this influence would 
be allowed us in the subordinate spheres, but neither 
a great nor a lasting one. We have indeed once already 
seen Germany under Russo-French influences from i8oi 
to 1803, when the bishoprics were secularised and dis¬ 
tributed in accordance with rescripts from Paris and St. 
Petersburg. Prussia, which was then on a friendly footing 
with the two states and on unfriendly terms with Austria 
and England, also came in for a share at the distribution, 
but only for a small one, and her influence was less than 
ever. 

‘L. V. G.’ 

Without going fully into his letter, I wrote to the 

general on May 11 as follows : 
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C . . News from Berlin apprises me that they regard 
me at Court as a Ilyiiaimrlist. In this they do me wrong. 
In the year ’50 I was charged by our op}Miiiciils witli trea¬ 
sonable inclinations towards Austria* and we were callctl the 
Viennese in Berlin; it was subsci|uciitly tliM*ovcrciI that 
we smelt of Russia leather, and they dublietl us ** Cnssacks 
of the Spree,'* To thetpiolion whether I w'as Russian or 
Occidcntiil, I at that time always replied that I was a Rrus- 
sian am! that my ideal ftir one employetl on foreign {^di- 
ties was frecdcmi from prcjiithcc, the lialiii of deriding 
imlepi!micntly of any feelings i*f aniipalliy to or preference 
for foreign ilitcs and their rulers. So far as roiicenis 
foreign rfnmtries I have, throughout my life, had a symixc 
thy for iuiglaml only and her iiihabilanls, and I am. in 
certain hours, not yet free from it; hut the |>coplc there 
will not let us hwe them, ami as soon as it wTre pr«ivcd to 
me that it was in the tnlercils tif a loimd and well*thought • 
out Prussian jKiliey I would, with the s;ime satisfaclion, 
see our trcMips fire on b'rrnch. Rusiiaiis, I*jigli»h, or 
Austrians. In time of |ieace 1 cmmilcr it w^aiitoii self 
debilitation to attract or encourage ilblcmj>cr, iinlcis some 
practical political aim lie c«mnccictl therewith, and to sac* 
rtficc the liberty of onc*s future decisiems and rcmnccliofw 
to vague and imrecjttilcd Hym{«ithics~-conce»sifms iiich as 
Auitria now expeerts us to make with regard to Rastiitl 
purely out of gcK>d nature and love of approl»licin. If we 
cannot at once expect any ccjui^^alent for any {Kiliicncss of 
that kind, then we ought also to withhold our concession; 
the opfKirtimity to give it value as an article of exchange 
may jierhaps present itself at a later lime. The advantage 
accruing to the /»wW can of coumc not lie the cxclu8i%»e 

clue of Prussian jxiHcy, for the grcatcit advantage of all to 
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the Bund would undoubtedly be if we and all German gov¬ 
ernments submitted to Austria in military and political 
affairs and commercially in the Zollverein; under one 
leader the Bund would be capable of very different feats 
in peace and war, and become really stable when a casus 
belli arose. . . . ’ ^ 

Gerlach replied to me under date of May 21 as follows: 

'When I received your letter of the nth inst., of 
course I thought it was an answer to my attempted refuta¬ 
tion of your ample communication of the 2nd. I therefore 
felt very anxious, since it is painful to me to differ in opin= 
ion from you, and I hoped for an understanding. Your 
answer, however, to the charge of Bonapartism brought 
against you proves to me that we are still far apart. . . . 
That you are no Bonapartist I am as certain as that most 
statesmen, not only among us, but abroad, e.g. Palmerston, 
Bach, Buol and others are so in reality; I also know 
a priori that you will have seen many specimens of this 
kind in Frankfort and in Germany—I had almost said in 
the Confederation of the Rhine. The manner in which 
you regarded the Opposition in the last Diet would alone 
free you from the reproach of Bonapartism. But that is 
just the reason why the view which you take of our foreign 
policy is inexplicable to me. 

'I too am of opinion that we ought not to be distrust¬ 
ful, stand-offish and cross-grained towards Bonaparte; we 
should behave in the best possible way towards him, only 
not invite him here, as you desire, since by doing so we 
should compromise ourselves somewhat, puzzle good inten- 

^ Bismarck's Letters to L. v, Gerlach, p. 324. 
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tions where they still exist, arouse suspicion, and lose our 
honour. For that reason I approve much that is in your 
memorandum;' the historical introduction, pages i—5, is 
highly instructive, and most of the rest is very applicable; 
but you will excuse me for saying that the head and tail, 
the principle and aim of politics, are here wanting. 

^ I. Can you deny that Napoleon III (“T^lu de sept 
millions”) is like Napoleon I subjected to the conse¬ 
quences of his position—an absolutism based on the sov¬ 
ereignty of the people—and that he feels this as much as 
the old one did ?. . . 

' 2. A triple alliance of France, Russia, and Prussia, into 
which Prussia only enters with—“ Let me be, I beg you, 
Sirs, in your league a humble third”—and remains the 
weakest, standing distrustfully on the defensive against 
Austria and England, directly brings about the triumph of 
“ French interests,” that is, the mastery in Italy in the 
first place, and then in Germany; from 1801 to 1804 Rus¬ 
sia and France divided Germany and allotted a small por¬ 
tion to Prussia. 

* 3. In what does the policy recommended by you differ 
from that of Haugwitz during the period of 1794 to 1805 
At that time too there was talk only of a '' defensive sys¬ 
tem.” Thugut, Cobenzl, and Lehrbach were not a whit 
better than Buol and Bach; acts of perfidy on the part of 
Austria were also not wanting; Russia was even more un¬ 
trustworthy than now; but England, it is true, more 
reliable. The King was also at heart opposed to that 
policy. . . 

*In my difference with you the thought often occurs 
to me that I have become antiquated in my views and that, 

* To Manteuffel, of May 18. See Preussen im Bundestage, iv. 262. 
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although I cannot consider my own policy wrong, it may 
perhaps be necessary to try a new, which must in the first 
place be gone through and mastered. In 1792 Massen- 
bach was for the French alliance and wrote a treatise upon 
it in the middle of the war; from 1794 Haugwitz advocated 
the defensive system or neutrality, and so on. Revolu¬ 
tionary absolutism is by its nature given to conquest, 
since it can only maintain itself at home when a system 
similar to itself exists all around. Palmerston was obliged 
to support the demonstration against the Belgian press, 
and so forth. Against Swiss radicalism, although it is 
admittedly very inconvenient for Bonaparte, Napoleon III 
has been very weak. One parallel more. In 1812 Gnei- 
senau, Scharnhorst, and a few others were opposed to the 
French alliance, which, as you know, was persevered with 
and made a realicy by a contingent. The result spoke for 
those who had wanted the alliance. Yet I would very 
gladly have stood by Gneisenau and Scharnhorst. In 1813 
Knesebeck was for the armistice and Gneisenau against it; 
as a 2 2-year-old officer I was at that time decidedly op¬ 
posed to it, and in spite of the result I would venture to 
prove that I was right. Victrix causa diis placuit victa 
Catoni” has indeed some significance. . . 

' It will not be difficult for you to carry out the policy 
of the defensive system ” in the alliance with France and 
Russia—formerly that was called a policy of neutrality, 
and England would not tolerate any such in the Eastern 
question; the Manteuffels and many others as well are on 
your side (his Majesty not in his heart, it is true, but yet 
passively), and all of them too, so long as Bonapartism 
holds out. How many things, however, can happen in the 

meantime! I should, however, have been greatly pleased 
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if you could have grasped the helm without the slightest 
aid from that force. 

^ The old Bonaparte reigned fifteen years, Louis 
Philippe eighteen; do you think that the present creature 
will last longer ? 

‘ L. V. g: ‘ 

I replied in the following letter: 

* Frankfort: May 30, 1857. 

* In replying to your two last letters I labour under a 
sense of the imperfection of human expression, especially 
in writing; every attempt to make ourselves clear engen¬ 
ders fresh misunderstandings; it is not given us to commit 
to paper or to put * into words our whole selves, and we 
cannot make others receive from the fragments which we 
bring forth precisely the same sensations as they gave our¬ 
selves. This arises partly from the inferiority of speech 
compared with thought, partly because the external facts 
to which we refer seldom present themselves to two per¬ 
sons in the same light, as soon as the one ceases to accept 
the view of the other on trust as though it were his own. 
This feeling came to the aid of the delays occasioned by 
business matters, visits, fine weather, indolence, children's 
ailments, and my own illness, and discouraged me from 
answering your criticism with further arguments, each of 
which will have its own weak points and imperfections. 
In pronouncing judgment upon them, please take into con¬ 
sideration that I am a convalescent, and that I have drunk 
my first Marienbad water to-day, and if my views diverge 
from yours you must seek the reason in the foliage and 
not in the root, for I claim that at bottom my convictions 
are in unison with yours. The principle of the battle 

' Cf. Bismarck^Jahrhuchy ii. 242. 
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against the Revolution I acknowledge to be mine also, but 
I do not consider it right to set up Louis Napoleon as the 
sole or even only as the xar representative of the 
Revolution, nor do I believe it possible to carry out prin¬ 
ciple in politics as something whose remotest consequences 
break through every other consideration and which forms 
to a certain extent the only trump suit in the game, the 
lowest card of which still beats the highest of every other 
suit. 

' How many entities are there left in the political world 
tO'day that have not their roots in revolutionary soil? 
Take Spain, Portugal, Brazil, all the American Republics, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Greece, Sweden, and Eng¬ 
land, the latter with her foot even to-day consciously 
planted on the glorious revolution of 1688; even for that 
territory which the German princes of to-day have won 
partly from Emperor and Empire, partly from their peers 
the barons, and partly from the estates of their own coun¬ 
try, no perfectly legitimate title of possession can be 
shown, and in our own political life we cannot avoid the 
use of revolutionary supports. Many of the conditions 
referred to have become naturalized by antiquity and we 
have accustomed ourselves to them; it is with them as 
with all the marvels which surround us for twenty-four 
hours each day, and therefore cease to appear marvellous 
to us and deter no one from confining the idea of a “ mar¬ 
vel to phenomena which are by no means more wonderful 
than our own birth and the daily life of the individual. 

^ If, however, I acknowledge a principle to be supreme 
and universally pervading I can only do so in so far as it is 
verified under all circumstances and at all times, and the 
axiom quod ab initio vitiosum, lapsu temporis convales- 
voL. I.— 13 193 
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cere nequit is still correct in the view of the doctrinaires. 
But even at a time when the revolutionary phenomena of 
the past had not yet reached such a degree of antiquity that 
we could say of them like the witch in Faust of her hell- 
broth, 

Here is a flask, 

I taste myself, now and again— 

You’ll not find any smell remain, 

people were not always so chaste as to abstain from amor¬ 
ous contact; Cromwell was addressed as brother ” by very 
anti-revolutionary potentates, and his friendship was sought 
when it appeared to be of use; very honourable princes 
were in alliance with the States-General before they were 
recognised by Spain. In the eyes of our ancestors Wil¬ 
liam of Orange and his successors in England passed cur¬ 
rent even while the Stuarts were still pretending, and we 
forgave the United States of America their revolutionary 
origin by signing the treaty of the Hague in 1785. The 
present King of Portugal has visited us in Berlin and we 
would have married into the House of Bernadotte had not 
hindrances accidentally intervened. When and by what 
tokens have all these powers ceased to be revolutionary 
It appears that their illegitimate birth is pardoned them as 
soon as we have no apprehension of danger from them, and 
that no further exception is taken to them, even on prin¬ 
ciple, though they continue to acknowledge impenitently 
—nay, even boastingly—their illegitimate origin. 

‘ I do not see how, before the French Revolution, a 
statesman, even were he the most Christian and conscien¬ 
tious, could have conceived the idea of subordinating his 
entire political aims, his conduct both in foreign and home 

politics, to the principle of fighting against the Revolution, 
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and of testing the relations of his country to others solely 
by that touchstone; yet the principles of the American 
and English Revolutions were, independently of the meas¬ 
ure of bloodshed and the religious disturbances that 
shaped themselves differently according to the national 
character, pretty much the same as those which in France 
caused an interruption in the continuity of the law. I can¬ 
not suppose that before 1789 there were not some politi¬ 
cians quite as Christian and conservative, quite as able to 
recognise evil as we are, and that the truth of a principle 
to be laid down by us as the- basis of all politics could have 
escaped them. Nor do I find that we apply the principle 
with the same rigour to all revolutionary phenomena after 
1789 as we do to France. The analogous condition of jus¬ 
tice in Austria, the prosperity of the Revolution in Portu¬ 
gal, Spain, Belgium, and in the now thoroughly revolution¬ 
ary kingdom of Denmark, the open acknowledgment and 
propagation of the fundamental ideas of the Revolution on 
the part of the English government and the practical dem¬ 
onstration moreover of the same in the Neuchdtel question 
—all this does not deter us from judging the relations of 
our King with the rulers of those countries more kindly 
than those he maintains with Napoleon III. What then 
is there peculiar to the latter and to the French Revolution 
generally } The unprincely origin of the Bonapartes has 
a great deal to do with it, but the same conditions are 
found in Sweden without the same consequences. Is the 
‘'peculiarity*' an attribute of the Bonaparte family.^ It 
did not call the Revolution into existence, nor would the 
Revolution be set aside or even rendered innocuous if that 
family were extirpated. The Revolution is much older 
than the Bonapartes, and much broader in its foundations 
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than France. If one wants to attribute to it a terrestrial 
origin, such origin must not be sought in France but rather 
in England, if not still earlier in Germany or in Rome, 
according as a preference may be shown for laying the 
responsibility upon the outgrowths of the Reformation or 
upon those of the Roman Church and the introduction of 
Roman law into the Germanic world. 

‘ The first Napoleon commenced by successfully utilis¬ 
ing the Revolution in France for his ambition, and subse¬ 
quently made attempts to conquer it unsuccessfully and 
by wrong means; he would right gladly have cut it out 
of his past, after he had plucked its fruits and put them 
in his pocket. He, at least, did not further it in the 
same degree as the three Lewises before him—by the 
introduction of absolutism under Lewis XIV, by the in¬ 
dignities of the Regency and of Lewis XV, and by 
the weakness of Lewis XVI, who on September 14, 
1791, proclaimed the Revolution at an end upon his 
acceptance of the Constitution. The House of Bour¬ 
bon has done more for the Revolution than all the 
Bonapartes, even without crediting it with Philippe 
Egalit6. Bonapartism is not the father of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; it is, like every form of absolutism, only a fertile 
field for its seed. In saying this I have not the slight¬ 
est desire to place it beyond the domain of revolution¬ 
ary phenomena, but only to bring it into view rid of the 
accessories which are not necessarily proper to its es¬ 
sence. Among these I also count unjust wars and con¬ 
quests. These are no peculiar attribute of the Bonaparte 
family or of the system of government named after it. 
Legitimate heirs to ancient thrones are capable of the 

same. Lewis XIV carried on in Germany, so far as he 
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could, in no less heathen a fashion than Napoleon, and if 
the latter, with his disposition and inclinations, had been 
born a son of Lewis XVI he would presumably also have 
made our lives pretty sour for us. 

‘ The impulse to conquest is no less an attribute of 
England, North America, Russia, and other countries than 
of Napoleonic France, and as soon as power and opportu¬ 
nity are at hand moderation and love of justice have a hard 
task in keeping even the most legitimate monarchy within 
bounds. The impulse in question does not seem to domi¬ 
nate Napoleon III as an instinct; he is no captain, and 
in a war on a great scale, with big results or risks, the eyes 
of the French army, the prop of his sovereignty, could 
scarcely fail to turn to a fortunate general rather than to 
the Emperor. He will therefore only seek war when he 
believes himself compelled to it by dangers at home. A 
compulsion of this kind would, however, exist from the 
outset for the legitimate King of France if he now came 
to the throne. 

' Neither the remembrance of his uncle’s passion for 
conquest nor the fact of the unrighteous origin of his 
power justifies me therefore in regarding the present Em¬ 
peror of the French as the sole representative of the Revo¬ 
lution and as an object to be singled out in the fight against 
the latter. The second blemish he shares with many ex¬ 
isting potentates, and with regard to the first he has not so 
far laid himself more open to suspicion than others. You, 
my respected friend, reproach him with being unable to 
maintain his power unless the condition of the surround¬ 
ing countries resemble that of his own; if I acknowledged 
this to be correct, it would suffice to upset my view. But 

Bonapartism is distinguished from the Republic by the 
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fact that it has no necessity to propagate its principles of 
government by the employment of violence. Even the 
first Napoleon did not attempt to obtrude his form of gov¬ 
ernment upon those countries that were not directly or 
indirectly subjected to France; people vied in imitating it 
of their own free will. To threaten foreign states by the 
aid of the Revolution has now been for some years past 
the stock in trade of England, and if Louis Napoleon had 
been of the same mind as Palmerston, we should have 
witnessed an outbreak in Naples several years ago. 

‘ By aiding the spread of revolutionary institutions 
among his neighbours the French Emperor would be cre¬ 
ating dangers for himself; he will rather, in the interests 
of the maintenance of his rule and dynasty and with his 
conviction of the faultiness of present French institutions, 
seek to gain for himself firmer foundations than those of 
the Revolution. Whether he can, I admit, is another ques¬ 
tion, but he is by no means blind to the shortcomings and 
dangers of the Bonapartist system of government, for he 
himself dilates upon them and deplores them. The pres¬ 
ent form of government in France is not something arbi¬ 
trary, something that Louis Napoleon might introduce or 
alter; it was a datum for him, and is probably the only 
method according to which it will be possible to govern 
France for a long time to come; the basis for anything 
else is either from the outset lacking to the national char¬ 
acter or it has been crushed and become lost, and if Henry 
V came to the throne now he too would be unable to rule 
otherwise, if at all. Louis Napoleon did not call the revo¬ 
lutionary conditions of the country into existence, nor did 
he gain his sovereignty by opposition to a lawfully consti¬ 
tuted authority; he fished it up as unclaimed property out 
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of the whirlpool of anarchy. If he now desired to abdi- 
cate he would bring Europe into perplexities and he would 
be pretty unanimously begged to remain; even if he gave 
up the power to the Duke of Bordeaux the latter would no 
more be able to hold it than he was capable of acquiring 
it. When Louis Napoleon calls himself the “ 61 u de sept 
millions ’’ he alludes to a fact which he cannot disown; he 
cannot give himself any other origin than he has; but it 
cannot be said of him that now he is in possession of the 
power he continues practically to do homage to the prin¬ 
ciple of the people’s sovereignty and to receive the law 
from the will of the masses—a system which is daily be¬ 
coming more and more prevalent in England. 

‘ It is in human nature that the oppression and shameful 
treatment of our country by the first Napoleon should have 
left behind an unextinguishable impression in all who went 
through it, and that in their eyes the evil principle which 
we combat in the form of the Revolution is alone identified 
with the person and the family of the man who is called 
^'Theureux soldat heritier de la revolution;” it appears to 
me, however, that you lay too much on the present Napo¬ 
leon when you personify in him and in him alone the 
Revolution we have to fight against, and for that reason 
pronounce him a prescript with whom it is dishonour¬ 
able to have intercourse. Every mark of the Revolution 
that he carries about him you also find in other places, 
though you do not direct your hatred thither with the 
same doctrinaire severity. The Bonapartist rule in home 
affairs with its crude centralisation, its extermination of all 
that is independent, its disregard of liberty and justice, its 
official lies, its corruption in the state and on the Stock 

Exchange, and its accommodating writers free from all 
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conviction, flourishes in that Austria which you regard 
with such undeserved predilection just as much as in 
France; on the Danube, however, it is consciously called 
into existence out of free plenitude of power, while Louis 
Napoleon found it waiting for him in France and, though 
distasteful to himself, not easily to be altered. 

' The specific quality which induces us to distinguish 
the French Revolution in particular as the Revolution I 
find not in the Bonaparte family but in the narrow limits 
of time and space into which the events were compressed 
and in the greatness and power of the country upon the 
soil of which they took place. For that reason they are 
more dangerous, but I do not on that account consider it 
more wicked to stand in relation with Bonaparte than with 
other bodies engendered by the Revolution or with govern¬ 
ments which voluntarily identify themselves with it, like 
Austria, and are active in the propagation of revolutionary 
principles, like England. In all this I have no desire to 
rnake an apology for persons and conditions in France; I 
have no predilection for the former and regard the latter 
as a misfortune for that country; I only desire to explain 
how I arrive at the conclusion that it is neither sinful nor 
dishonourable to enter into closer connexion, should the 
course of politics render it necessary, with the sovereign 
of an important country who has been acknowledged by us. 
That this connexion is in itself desirable I do not say, but 
only that all other chances are worse, and that we must, 
in order to improve them, go through with the reality or 
the appearance of closer relations with France. Only by 
this means can we bring Austria so far on the road to rea-^ 
son and renunciation of its extravagant Schwarzenberg 

ambition as to seek an understanding with us instead of 
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trying to circumvent us, and only by this means can we stop 
the further development of direct relations between the 
German middle states and France. England too will begin 
to recognise how important an alliance with Prussia is 
when she begins to fear that she may lose it in favour of 
France. Therefore, even if I took up your standpoint of 
inclination towards Austria and England, we should have 
to begin with France in order to bring them to a recogni¬ 
tion of it. 

‘ In your communication you anticipate, my respected 
friend, that we shall play a small part in a Prusso-Franco- 
Russian alliance. I have, however, never put forward such 
an alliance as something to be striven for by us, but as a 
fact which will sooner or later spring from the present 
d^cousit without our being able to hinder it, which we must 
therefore take into account and about the effects of which 
we must be clear. I added that we might perhaps prevent 
such an alliance or at least modify its results, and in any 
case avoid entering into it as a third ” by replying to the 
advances made by France for our friendship. We shall 
appear relatively weak in every alliance with other Great 
Powers until we are stronger than we now are. Austria 
and England, if we are leagued with them, will also not 
make their superiority felt exactly in our interest—that 
we experienced to our detriment at the Vienna congress. 
Austria grudges us any consideration in Germany, England 
any chances of maritime development in commerce or fleet, 
and she is envious of our industry. 

' You draw a parallel between me and Haugwitz and 
the defensive policy of his time. The conditions, how¬ 
ever, were different in those days. France was already in 

possession of the most menacing predominance, a notori- 
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ously dangerous conqueror being at its head, and England 
on the other hand might safely be reckoned on. I have 
the courage not to blame the peace of Basle; it was as 
impossible to make a lasting alliance with the Austria of 
that day and its Thugut, Lehrbach, and Cobenzl as it is 
now, and I cannot make the peace of Basle responsible for 
the fact that we came off badly in 1815; the reason was 
that we could not maintain our ground against the opposed 
interests of England and Austria because our physical 
weakness compared to the other Great Powers inspired no 
fear. The states of the Rhine Confederation had their 
Basle quite differently to us, and yet they came off exceed¬ 
ingly well at Vienna. It was, however, egregious stupidity 
on our part, in 1805, not to seize the opportunity to aid in 
breaking up the predominance of France; we ought to have 
made war upon Napoleon swiftly, vigorously, and to the 
last breath. To sit still was even more foolish than to 
take sides for France herself; but after we had let that 
opportunity go by, we ought to have kept the peace in 
1806 a tout prix and waited for a better one. 

' I am not at all in favour of a defensive policy —I 
only say that without any aggressive aims or obligations 
we can still respond to the advances of France, that such 
a line of conduct has the advantage of keeping every door 
open, every turning clear for us until the situation becomes 
firmer and more distinct, and that I regard the course I 
recommend not as a conspiracy against others but only as 
a precaution for our own defence. 

^ You say, France will not do more for us than Aus¬ 
tria and the middle states;'' my belief is that no one 
does anything for us, unless he can at the same time serve 

his own interests. The direction, however, in which Aus- 
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tria and the middle states at present pursue their interests 
is quite incompatible with the tasks which are vital ques¬ 
tions for Prussia, and a common policy is quite impossible 
until Austria adopts a discreeter system towards us, of 
which there is so far little prospect. You agree with me 
that we must show the small states the superiority of Prus¬ 
sia, but what means have we for doing so inside the Act 
of Confederation ? Little can be done when we have but 
one voice among seventeen and Austria against us. 

‘A visit from Louis Napoleon would, for the reasons 
given by me elsewhere, render our voice more ejBFective 
than it now is. They will become considerate and even 
affectionate to us in precise proportion to their fear of us; 
confidence in us they will never have. Every glance at 
the map robs them of that; they know that their interests 
and particular desires stand in the way of the general 
direction of Prussian policy, and that therein lies a danger 
against which only the disinterestedness of our most gra¬ 
cious master offers any security for the future. The visit 
of the Frenchman to us would not occasion any further 
distrust; such a feeling already exists wholly and com¬ 
pletely against Prussia, and the sentiments of the King 
which might weaken it earn him no gratitude, but are 
only utilised and turned to the best account. Whatever 
confidence there may be will, in case of need, not bring a 
single man into the field for us; fear, if we but knew how 
to inspire it, would place the whole Bund at our disposal. 
That fear would be inspired by ostensible tokens of our 
good relations with France. If nothing of the kind hap¬ 
pens, it might be difficult to carry on for long with that 
country those benevolent relations you too regard as desir¬ 
able. For France is courting us, feeling the necessity of 
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having us as a set-off, and hoping for some understanding; 
a refusal on our part to accept its advances would call forth 
a coolness perceptible even in other courts, because the. 
^‘parvenu” would feel touched thereby on his most sensi¬ 
tive spot 

" Lay some other policy before me and I will discuss 
it with you honestly and without prejudice, but we can¬ 
not exist in the centre of Europe in a state of passivity, 
devoid of any plan and glad only to be left alone; such a 
course might be as dangerous to us to-day as it was in 
180s, 3.nd we shall have to serve as the anvil if we do 
nothing to become the hammer. I cannot allow you the 
consolation of victa causa Catoni placuit if therewith 
you incur the danger of drawing our common Fatherland 
into a '"victa causa. . . 

' If my ideas find no favour in your sight, do not, I 
beg, condemn me altogether, but remember that for years 
we not only trod the same soil in hard times but also 
reared the same plants upon it, and that I am a man who 
will listen to argument and put away error if conviction is 
brought home to me. . . . 

' v. B.’ 

Gerlach replied: 

* Sans-Souci: June 5, 1857. 

"... In the first place I want to acknowledge will¬ 
ingly the practical side of your view. Nesselrode, like 
yourself, was quite right in saying here that so long as 
Buol ruled (you correctly bracket Bach with him) it would 
not be possible to get on with Austria. Austria, he 
added, had hounded Europe against them (the Russians) 

merely by assurances of friendship, had torn a portion of 
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Bessarabia from them, and was still causing them much 
heartburning. She behaves in a similar fashion towards 
us, and during the Eastern war her conduct was abomin- 
^t)ly perfidious. When, therefore, you say that we cannot 
go with Austria, that is relatively true, and it would be 
difficult for us to disagree about it in casu concreto, 
■Do not, however, forget that sin always begets sin, and 
that in this respect Austria can confront us with a pretty 
long list, e.g. the objection we raised to her marching into 
the Lake Province* of Baden in 1849, which practically 
brought about the loss of Neuchatel, for the Prince of 
Prussia might at that time have mastered it; then the 
Radowitz policy; then the arrogant treatment of the In> 
terim,” in regard to which even Schwarzenberg was well 
disposed; and finally a host of less important details—all 
repetitions of the policy of 1793 to 1805. The notion, 
however, that our unfriendly relations towards Austria 
can only be relative becomes practical as often as an occa¬ 
sion arises, for one reason as checking us in taking re¬ 
venge, which can only lead to misfortune, and for another 
as keeping up the desire for reconciliation and advances, 
and hence avoiding whatever makes such advances impos¬ 
sible. Both are wanting in our case, and why ? Because 
our statesmen donnent dans le Bonapartisme.'’ 

' In judging of these things, however, the old have an 
advantage over the young. The old actors on the stage 
are in this case the King and my humble self, the young 
ones Fra Diavolo [Manteuffel] and so on, for F. D. was in 
the Confederation of the Rhine from 1806 to 1814 and 

* [That is the southern part, bordering on the Lake of Constance. The 
occasion was the rising in Baden, after the fiasco of the German Parlia¬ 
ment. ] 
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you were not yet born. But we made a practical study of 
Bonapartism for ten years; it was well thrashed into us. 
Agreeing as we do radically, our whole divergence of 
opinion lies solely in the different views we take of the 
essence of this phenomenon. You say that Lewis XIV 
was also a conqueror, that the Austrian ''Viribus unitis” 
is also revolutionary, that the Bourbons are more respon¬ 
sible for the Revolution than the Bonapartes, and so on. 
You declare “ quod ab initio vitiosum, lapsu temporis con- 
valescere nequit to be a phrase correct only from a doctri¬ 
naire point of view—I do not think it is even that, for from 
every injustice justice can grow and does grow in course of 
time; from the monarchy introduced into Israel in opposi¬ 
tion to the will of God sprang the Saviour; the rights of 
the first-born, so generally acknowledged, were disregarded 
in the case of Reuben, Absalom, and others; Solomon, 
begotten of the adulteress Bathsheba, became the blessed 
of the Lord, and so on and so on—but you totally misun¬ 
derstand the essence of Bonapartism if you throw it into 
the same pot with those cases. The Bonapartes, Napo¬ 
leon I as well as Napoleon III, have not only an unlaw¬ 
ful revolutionary origin, like William III, King Oscar, 
and others—they are themselves the Revolution incarnate. 
Both of them, No. i and No. 3, recognised and felt that 
to be an evil, but neither was able to shake himself free 
of it. Read a now forgotten book. Relation et Corre- 
spondances de Nap. Bonaparte avec Jean Fiivie; you will 
there find some profound glimpses of the old Napoleon 
into the nature of states, and the present Bonaparte 
impresses me in the same way with similar ideas, as, 
for example, the establishment of titles of nobility, the 

restoration of primogeniture, recognition of the danger 
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of centralisation, fight against stock-jobbing swindles, de¬ 
sire to re-establish the old provinces, and so on. This, 
however, does not alter the essence of his sovereignty any 
more than the essence of the House of Habsburg-Loth- 
ringen is altered by the liberal and even revolutionary 
Emperor Joseph II, or by Francis Joseph with his most 
noble Schwarzenberg and his barricade hero, Bach. Na- 
turam expellas furca,” she comes back all the same. So 
no Bonaparte can disown the sovereignty of the people, 
nor does he do so. Napoleon I, as is proved by the book 
referred to above, gave up his efforts to get away from his 
revolutionary origin, as, for instance, when he had the Due 
d’Enghien shot. Napoleon III will also do so, and has 
already done so, for instance in the Neuch^tel negotia¬ 
tions, when the best, and under other circumstances wel¬ 
come, opportunity was afforded him of reforming Switzer¬ 
land. He was, however, afraid of Lord Palmerston and 
the English press—a fact which Walewski honestly admit¬ 
ted ; Russia was afraid of him and Austria both of him 
and of England, and thus that shameful compromise came 
to pass. How remarkable! We have eyes and see not, 
have ears and hear not. The Neuchdtel negotiations are 
immediately followed by the Belgian business, by the tri¬ 
umph of the Liberals over the Clericals, by the victorious 
alliance of the parliamentary minority and the street riots 
over the parliamentary majority. Here there can be no 
intervention on the part of the legitimate Powers; that 
would certainly not be tolerated by Bonaparte, though 
there will be an intervention, if it be not once more 
appeased, on the part of Bonapartism, hardly, however, in 
favour of the Clericals or of the Constitution, but in favour 
of the sovereign people. 
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‘ Bonapartism is not absolutism, not even Csesarism; 
the former may found itself a jus divinum, as in Russia 
and in the East, and therefore does not affect those who 
do not recognise this jus divinum, for whom, in fact, it 
does not exist, unless it occurs to this or that autocrat to 
regard himself, like Attila, Mohammed, or Timur, as a 
scourge of God; this, however, is an exception. Csesarism 
is the arrogation of an hnpcrium in a lawful republic and 
is justified by urgent necessity; to a Bonaparte, however, 
whether he like it or no, the Revolution—that is, the sov¬ 
ereignty of the people—represents an internal, and in any 
conflict or exigency also an external, legal title. For this 
reason your comparison of Bonaparte with the Bourbons 
and with absolutist Austria comforts me as little as does 
Napoleon Ill’s individuality, which in many respects also 
impresses me. If he himself make no conquests, then 
must his successor do so, although the Prince Imperial has 
not much more chance of succeeding to the throne than 
many others, and certainly less than Henry V. In this 
sense Napoleon III is as much our natural enemy as 
Napoleon I was, and I only desire you to keep that fact in 
view; not, however, that we ought to sulk with him, tease 
him, vex him, and repel his advances, but we owe it to our 
honour and to justice to take up an attitude of reserve 
with regard to him. lie must learn that we are not com¬ 
passing his fall, that we are not hostile to him, that we 
have honest intentions towards him, but that, at the same 
time, we regard his origin as dangerous (which, mind 
you, he does himself), and that if he attempt to turn it 
to account we shall oppose him. He and the rest of 
luirope too have to give us credit for this without it being 

necessary for us to say so, otherwise he will put a halter 
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upon us and drag us whithersoever he wishes. This is the 
very essence of a good policy, that without entering upon 
any conflict we inspire those with confidence with whom 
we are really at one. To bring this about, however, it is 
necessary to speak openly to people and not like F. D. 
exasperate them by silence and trickery. Prussia stands 
charged with the sin of having been the first of the three 
Powers of the holy alliance to recognise Louis Philippe, 
and of having moved the others to do the same. Louis 
Philippe would perhaps still be on the throne if we had 
been more honest towards him, if we had shown him our 
teeth more frequently, and thereby compelled him to think 
of his usurpation. 

‘ The isolated position of Prussia has been spoken of; 
but how can we seek firm alliances, “ si,” as the Emperor 
Francis said in the Hungarian Diet, “ totus mundus stulti- 
zat? ” England’s policy from 1800 to 1813 was directed 
towards keeping Bonaparte busy on the Continent in order 
to prevent him from landing in England, which he seri¬ 
ously wanted to do in 1805. Now Napoleon is arming in 
all his harbours in order to be able to effect a landing at 
some time or other, and Palmerston with his levity making 
enemies of all the Continental Powers. Austria is with 
reason afraid for her Italian possessions and is making 
enemies of Prussia and Russia, the only Powers that do 
not grudge them to her; she is making advances to France, 
which has cast longing eyes upon Italy since the fourteenth 
century; she is driving Sardinia to extremes—Sardinia, 
which has the custody of the gates and entrances of Italy; 
she casts sheep’s eyes at Palmerston, who is busily engaged 
in stirring up and supporting rebellion in that country. 
Russia is beginning to liberalise at home and pays court 
VOL. I.—14 209 
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CHAPTER IX 


TRAVELS-THE REGENCY 

In the following year, 1856, the King began to approach 
me again, and Manteuffel (perhaps others too) feared that 
I might gain influence at his and their expense. Under 
these circumstances Manteuffel proposed to me that I 
should take over the Ministry of Finance whilst he would 
retain the Presidency and the Foreign department, making 
an exchange with me later on, so that he would preside in 
the council as Minister of Finance and I become Foreign 
Minister. He spoke as though the proposal came from 
himself, and although it seemed to me strange, I did not 
absolutely decline it, but only reminded him that when I 
was appointed envoy to the Federal Diet, the jest of the 
witty Dean of Westminster [su'] concerning Lord John 
Russell had been applied to me: ^ The fellow would 
undertake to command a frigate or to operate for the 
stone.' If I became Minister of Finance some such ver¬ 
dict might be passed on me with greater validity, although 
I should in any case be able, as Finance Minister, to emu¬ 
late Bodelschwingh's activity in signing his name. Every¬ 
thing depended upon how long the ^ Interimisticum' would 
last. In reality the proposal had emanated from the King; 
and when he asked Manteuffel what he had been able to 
effect, the latter replied, ' He absolutely laughed at me.’ 

Although I was repeatedly not offered, but verbally 
commanded by the King to take over Manteuffel’s port- 
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garded by Europe as intolerable—' devrait engendrer la co¬ 
al ition : ’ it would be more difficult to retain than to acquire 
Un tlcp6t que 1 Europe coalisde un jour viendrait re- 
piendrc. Such a pretension, recalling Napoleon I, would 
be too high for the present circumstances; it would be said, 
the hand of I* ranee is against every man, and consequently 
every man’s hand would be against France. Perhaps, in 
certain circumstances, to soothe national pride he will 
de.sirc ' une petite rectification des fronti^res,’ but he will 
be able to live without it. If he should again need a 
war, he would prefer to seek it in the direction of Italy. 
Yet on the one hand that country had always had a great 
affinity with I'rance; on the other, the latter was rich 
enough in land power, and in victories by land. The 
I'rench would find a much more piquant satisfaction in 
an c.\tcnsion of their power on the sea. He did not ex¬ 
actly contemplate making the Mediterranean a French 
lake, ‘ niais pen pr6s.’ Frenchmen are no born sailors, 
but good land .soldiers, and for this very reason victories 
at sea arc much more flattering to them. This was the 
only motive which could have induced them to help in 
the <lcstnH'tion of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, for 
Russia, if once in possession of such an excellent ma¬ 
terial as the Greek .sailors, would become too formidable 
as a rival in the Mediterranean. I was under the impres¬ 
sion that the Emperor was not quite straightforward on 
this point, but rather that he was vexed at the destruction 
of the Russian fleet, and that he was, moreover, endeav¬ 
ouring to justify to himself the result of the war into 
which, with his operation, England was driven like a rud¬ 
derless ship, according to the expression of her Foreign 

Minister—‘wo are drifting into war.’ 
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As the result of a war in the near future, he contem¬ 
plated for Italy a condition of intimacy and dependence 
towards France, and for himself perhaps the acquisition of 
a few points on the coast. It formed part of this pro¬ 
gramme that Prussia should not be opposed to him. France 
and Prussia supplement one another; he considered it a 
mistake that Prussia in 1806 did not side with Napoleon 
like other German powers. It was desirable to consolidate 
our territory by the acquisition of Hanover and the Elbe 
duchies, and thus lay the foundation for a stronger Prus¬ 
sian navy. There was a lack of maritime powers of the 
second rank, who, by the union of their active forces with 
those of the French, might put an end to the present 
oppressive preponderance of England. There could be no 
danger therein, either to them or to the rest of Europe, 
because they would by no means be taking part in one¬ 
sided selfish undertakings of the French, but only in free¬ 
ing the seas from the prepotency of England. His first 
wish was to secure the neutrality of Prussia in the event 
of his incurring a war with Austria on account of Italy. 
I might sound the King about all this. 

I answered, I was doubly delighted that the Emperor 
had given me these intimations, firstly because I was 
bound to see in them a proof of his confidence, and sec¬ 
ondly because I was perhaps the only Prussian diplomatist 
who would engage to hold his tongue, ^ both at home and 
towards his sovereign, respecting the whole of this com- 

^ As a matter of fact there are no communications respecting^ this inter¬ 
view in the reports to Manteuffelof April ii and 24, or May i, 1857 {Preus- 
senim Bundestage, iv. 257 &c., iii. 91 &c., 94 &c.); nor are there any in 
the letter to Gerlach of April ii, 1857 {Briefe Bismarck's, See. p. 311 • 

That Bismarck had told the latter about it is evident from Gerlach’s Denk- 
wurdigkeiten, ii. 521, 
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immication. I urgently besought him to put aside this 
idea; it was utterly impossible for King Frederick Wil- 
liani IV to accede to such a thing; a negative answer was 
certain if the overture were made to him; while there 
remained in the latter case the great danger of an indis¬ 
cretion in the verbal intercourse of princes, of some indi¬ 
cation as to the temptations which the King had with- 
sto(xl If one of the other German governments were 
put in a position to report such indiscretions to Paris, the 
go<Kl relations with I'rance, which are so valuable to Prus¬ 
sia, would be disturbed. ‘ But that would be something 
more than an indiscretion, it would be treachery,’ he broke 
ii\ .somewhat disturbed. ‘ You would get stuck in the mud! ’ 

I continued. 

The Emperor thought this expression striking and 
shrewd, and repeated it. The interview concluded with 
his thanks to me for this frankness and my assurance of 
silence respecting his revelation. 

In the same year I took advantage of the recess of 
the l’'e<lcral Diet to make a hunting excursion into 
Denmark and .Sweden.’ At Copenhagen on August 6 1 
had an autlience of King I'rederick VII. He received 
me in uniform with his helmet on, and entertained me 
with c.'caggerated sketches of his experiences in various 
kittles and sieges at which he had never been present, 
'i'o iny question whether he thought that the constitution 
(namely, the second joint one of October 2, 1855) would 
he maintained, he answered that he had sworn to his 
father upon his deathbed to maintain it, forgetting that 
at the time of his father’s death (1848) this constitution 

' <’f. the IctlcrH of August f>, (), ifi-iy in the Bismarckbriefe, 6th edit., 

p, iSficVe. 
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was not in existence. During the conversation I saw a 
woman s shadow on the wall of an adjoining sunny gal¬ 
lery; theKing had not spoken for my benefit but for that 
of Countess Dauner, respecting whose relations with his 
Majesty I heard singular tales. I likewise had opportu¬ 
nities of conversing with notable Schleswig-Holsteiners. 
They would not hear of a little German state; ' for the 
morsel of European status at Copenhagen was still dearer 
to them.’ 

While hunting in Sweden on August 17 I fell over 
a corner of rock and severely injured my shin, and un¬ 
fortunately I neglected it in order to go elk hunting 
in Courland. On the way back from Copenhagen I ar¬ 
rived at Berlin on August 26, took part in a great re¬ 
view on September 3, at which I wore for the first time 
the new white uniform of the ' heavy cavalry ’ regiment 
of the period, and then pursued my journey to Courland/ 

From Marienbad the King had paid a visit to the Em¬ 
peror of Austria at Schonbrunn on July 8. On the way 
back he went, on July 13, to visit the King of Saxony at 
Pillnitz, where on the same day he was seized by an ‘ in¬ 
disposition,’ which the physicians in ordinary attributed 
in their bulletins to his journey during very hot weather, 
and his departure was postponed for several days. After 
the King had returned to Sans-Souci on the 17th symptoms 
of mental exhaustion were noticed by the persons about 
him, and especially by Edwin Manteuffel, who anxiously 
endeavoured to hinder or interrupt all conversation be¬ 
tween the King and other persons. The political impres¬ 
sions which the King received among his relations at 

* Cf. letter from KOnigsberg of September 12, 1857, Bismarckbriefe, 
p. 154- 
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Schonbrunn and Pillnitz had acted upon his disposition 
and rendered discussions odious to him. While riding 
beside him at parade on July 27 I felt, in the course of 
conversation, impressed by his diminished flow of thought, 
and had occasion to interfere in his management of his 
horse while at a walk. 

His condition was rendered worse by the fact that on 
October 6 the King had accompanied the Emperor of 
Russia, a hard smoker, to the Lower Silesia and Branden¬ 
burg railway station, in the imperial closed saloon car¬ 
riage, in a reek of tobacco, which was just as intolerable 
to him as the smell of sealing-wax.* 

As is well known an apoplectic fit ensued. In high 
military circles the statement was current that he had 
had a similar attack once before during the night of March 
18-19, 1848. The physicians consulted whether they 
should open a vein or not, as they dreaded in the first case 
disturbance in the brain, in the second death; and it was 
only after several days that they decided upon bleeding, 
which restored the King to consciousness. During these 
days, and therefore with the possibility of an immediate 
entrance upon the government before his eyes—on Oc¬ 
tober 19_the Prince of Prussia took a long walk with me 

through the new pleasure grounds, and discussed with me 
whether, if he undertook the government, he should accept 
the constitution unaltered, or first of all demand its revi¬ 
sion. I said a refusal of the constitution could be justi¬ 
fied if the feudal law were applicable by which an heir, 
while bound by his father’s enactments, was not bound by 
those of his brother. But for reasons of state my advice 

* [That even letters in his own hand were not sealed in his presence, had 
a very serious side to it.] 
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was, not to meddle with the matter, and not to introduce 
into our political condition the insecurity attached to even 
a conditional refusal. The fear of the possibility of a 
change of system at every change of sovereign should not 
be aroused. The authority of Prussia in Germany and 
her capacity for action in Europe would be diminished 
by a struggle between the Crown and the Diet; sides 
would be taken throughout Liberal Germany against the 
contemplated step. In my sketch of the consequences to 
be apprehended, I started from the same idea which I had 
to explain to him in 1866, when it was a question of the 
Indemnity Bill: namely, that questions of constitution were 
subordinate to the necessities of the country and its polit¬ 
ical position in Germany, and that there was no urgent 
necessity to touch ours at present; and that for the time 
being the question of forces and internal self-reliance 
was the chief thing. 

When I returned to Sans-Souci I found Edwin Man- 
teuffel agitated with apprehension about my long conver¬ 
sation with the Prince and the possibility of further inter¬ 
ference on my part. He asked me why I did not go to 
my post, where I should be very much wanted in the 
present state of affairs. I replied: I am much more nec¬ 
essary here! 

By royal decree of October 23 the Prince of Prussia 
was charged to act for the King for the next three months, 
and this was renewed three times for three months, but not 
being again extended it lapsed in October 1858. In the 
summer of 1858 a strong effort was being made to induce 
the Queen to obtain the King’s signature to a letter to 
his brother, saying that he felt himself sufficiently recov¬ 
ered to undertake the government, and that he thanked 
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the Prince for having represented him. The appointment 
had been introduced by a letter from the King, and could 
therefore, it was argued, be terminated in the same way. 
The government would then, under control of the royal 
signature, be carried on through her Majesty the Queen by 
those gentlemen of the Court who might be called upon or 
might offer to undertake it. My participation in this plan 
was also requested verbally, but I absolutely refused; it 
would be a government by harem. I was summoned from 
Frankfort to Baden-Baden, and there I informed' the 
Prince of the plan, without naming its originators. ‘Then 
I take my departure,' exclaimed the Prince. I represented 
to him that separation from his military employments was 
of no avail, but would make matters worse. The plan 
could only be carried out if the ministry of state quietly 
submitted to it. My advice, therefore, was to send a tele¬ 
gram to summon the minister Manteuffel, who was at his 
own estate awaiting the result of the plan, with which he 
was acquainted. The threads of the intrigue might then 
be cut by suitable instructions. The Prince agreed to do 
so. On my return to Frankfort ® I received the following 
letter from Manteuffel: 


‘ Berlin : July 20, 1838. 

‘ Sir,—I beg to inform you that it is my intention to 
go from here to Frankfort next Thursday, the 22nd inst., 
at 7 A.M., and to proceed as early as possible on the fol¬ 
lowing morning to Baden-Baden. I should be pleased if 
it should suit your convenience to accompany me. My 
wife and son, who, at the present moment, are still in the 

* Cf. Bismarck’s letter to Gerlach, December I9» iS57* Kohl s 
edit., p. 337 &c. 

2 On July 15, 1858. 
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country, but arrive here to morrow, will prokihly Im with 
me. I ilii not want my journey to be talked abmit in 
hVankfort !>eforehancl. but venture to give you a little 
intimatiiin by these lines.* 

The further course of the cjuesUon alMuii a flcputy for 
the Sovereign is shown in the following letter fiom Man- 
tcuffel: 

’ Itcillli i h f«4vf I I 

Our great historical tirama has mieanwhile lieeii 
played out at least in the fust act. llic affair has caused 
me much anxiety, unpleasaiiliiess, and undeserved vc?x;t" 
tiim. Only yesterday I received a veiy Itnichy Iriier from 
(lerlach uptin the sulijeti. He thinks that the suvereigiily 
has been half thianvn out of window llirough it This, 
with the will in the wmid, I c.iniii»i admit; iiiy idea 
of the husiness is the folhnving : We have a king csipalile 
of dtsjHwing hut incapable f»f govciniiig; he nays to hiiic 
self, and inuHi say to himself, that he has Iiceii uii.ible to 
govern for more than a year, that the physic ians am! he 
himself have to rectignise that the date when he will again 
\}c able to govern in ficTson raniioi be even leimildy fUKai- 
fied; that an unnatural extension f»f the allotmenl of 
plenary power made up to the present lime is imt rotiven* 
ieni, am! that a head respuisihle to himself alone is needei! 
by the slate, hrtim all lln’si^ tainsidtu'alioiis, the King 
gives orders t*i the next heir lo the lliione In do wlial h 
lai«l tiown in the ciiiiHlitulioii of the cminlry to meet such a 
case, I he direcliouH of the consiiuiiinn which, precisely 
on this {Muiit, have hern drawn up in ilm iiiteresis «if the 
monarcliy, will then he broiighl iiitu ojM*r«iti*»n, and the 
vole «if the Diet %vhich, though siijicffliiouH after the Kiiig*s 
declaration, is nevertheless on gotnl groufid prcicribcd in 
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the constitution, will be obtained. But it will be strictly 
limited to an answer to the question: Is the establishment 
of a regency necessary ? in other words : Is the King 
removed from the management of affairs upon satisfactory 
grounds ? How this question can be answered in the nega¬ 
tive is more than I can see; in any case there will still 
be many difficulties to overcome, especially in matters of 
form. For instance, a form of procedure is wanting for 
the joint sitting provided in the constitution. This will 
have to be improvised; nevertheless, I hope that it will 
be possible to arrive at a resolution in about five days, so 
that the Prince can then take the oath and close the As¬ 
sembly. Other measures, especially such as relate to votes 
of money, naturally do not, in any way, concern this sit¬ 
ting. If your engagements permit, I shall be glad if you 
will be present at the Diet, and if possible, be on the 
spot before its opening. I hear of extraordinary proposals 
on the Extreme Right; which, in the interest of the pub¬ 
lic, as well as in that of those gentlemen themselves, it 
might perhaps be possible to obstruct. 

' Westphalen’s dismissal just at the present moment 
has been very contrary to my wishes. I had already pre¬ 
vented it once when he himself asked for it. Now the 
Prince, by an entirely unbiassed decision, and without 
his application, desired to send it to him, and sent me a 
private letter to Westphalen upon the subject, with orders 
to proceed to carry it out at once. This, however, I did 
not do, nor did I forward the autograph letter, but made 
remonstrances to the Prince as to the suitability of the 
moment, remonstrances which, after no slight trouble, were 
effectual. I was empowered at ail events to suspend the 

measure and retain the letter in my possession. Then 
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Westphalen wrote m\ the Bih iiisl. to the rriiiec as well 
as to myself a most exlracmliiuiry Idler, in which, while 
withdrawing former clcclarali«»iis, he iiiatlc his ciiiitiier- 
sigmilure In the ordiT, which was alMnit to \m isHiiecl, anci 
was already settled, e«iiidilitiiia! iifMiii the sj^Tial tirders 
that might he issued by the riiiirc liriiig fir?il uf all sub. 
miUett III the King for approval, lliis was a demand 
which, in view of the receiil ddcrinratioii in flic King*» 
mental cniulilioii, really tMirdeictl on the prr|Miiterfiiw. 
Then the Pritire lust jKitieiicr, and irproailicti me for mil 
having forwarded his Idler al once, •iiid the mailer ctiuld 
no longer lie iielayed. llie clioice *4 Moitw^ell hm pro- 
reedinl from the rriiice altuie, eiiliicly wiiliiiiil my assist¬ 
ance; it has iiHich against il and abu iiiiirli in its favour.* 

I went to the Did, ami l«M»k |Kirl in the iiicrting cif 
a gimtp opposed to the meiiikus ffom the allciiipl 

proi’ceded In resist the coiisiiiiiiiniial vole for ihc Kc- 
gencVi Indiig ronfident in ihc atTeptaiice t»f the Kegciiey 
which then took place. 

After Ihc Prince of rrussia had Ufiderlaken llie Re* 
gency on Odolicr jft, Manteiiffrl asked me what he stimilcl 
ill! in order to avoid an iitvnhinlary dismissal, and, al my 
rcc|ycst, gave me his last corrcspoiideiicr with the Regent 
lo read. My ans\\er, that il was cpiile clear llial the 
Prince would disiniss him, lie regarded a» not straightfor¬ 
ward and, {Perhaps, as covetous. He wai disniisscxl mi 
November 6. Prince voii Iltihriwollcrn sucrccdccl him 
with the ministry of the * New Tra/ 

In jamiary iHscj, at a bill al Mciiisiicr*ii or Karolyi*s, 
Count Slillfrietl made |cK.nilar ;tlliisi«ii?i in me from which 
I concluded that my removal from Fraiikfmi in Si. Peters¬ 
burg, which had already ofirii Imjch piojcclcd, was to be 
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carried out, and he added the friendly remark: ' Per aspera 
ad astra/ The information of the Count was doubtless 
derived from his intimate relations with all the Catholics 
in the Princess’s household, from the first chamberlain 
down to the lackey. My relations with the Jesuits were 
as yet undisturbed, and I still possessed Stillfried’s good¬ 
will. I understood the transparent allusion, betook myself 
on the following day (January 26) to the Regent, said 
openly that I heard that I was to be transferred to St. 
Petersburg, and begged permission to express my regret, 
in the hope that it could still be reversed. The first 
counter-question was : ‘ Who told you that ? * 1 replied 

that it would be indiscreet on my part to mention the 
person, but I had heard it from the Jesuit camp, with 
which I had long-standing associations, and I regretted it 
because I thought that in Frankfort, the Federal Diet’s own 
‘ earth,’ with the exits and entrances of which I had be¬ 
come acquainted down to the very soil-pipes, I could render 
more useful service than any possible successor, who would 
first have to learn the very complicated position due to 
relations with numerous Courts and ministers. I could 
not bequeath my eight years’ experience in this sphere, 
which I had acquired in stirring times. I was personally 
acquainted with every German prince and every German 
minister, and with the Courts of the capitals of the princes 
of the Confederation, and I enjoyed, as far as it was at¬ 
tainable for Prussia, an influence in the Assembly of the 
Confederation and at the separate Courts. This fund of 
Prussian diplomacy, after its acquisition and conquest, 
would be ruined to no purpose by my recall from Frank¬ 
fort. The appointment of Usedom would weaken the 

confidence of the German courts, because he was a doubt- 
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ful Liberal, and more of a gossiping courtier than a states¬ 
man, while Frau von Usedom, through her eccentricity, 
would embarrass us and create undesirable impressions in 
Frankfort. 

To this the Regent answered: ‘ That is as much as to 
say that the high qualification of Usedom can be utilised 
nowhere else because his wife would cause difficulties in 
every Court.' This, however, happened not only in Courts, 
but even in much-enduring Frankfort, and the unpleas¬ 
antness which she caused to private persons by overrat¬ 
ing her ambassadorial privilege even degenerated into 
public scandals. But Frau von Usedom was an English¬ 
woman by birth, and therefore, owing to the inferiority 
of German self-esteem, experienced at Court a forbear¬ 
ance which no German lady would have been able to 
enjoy. 

My reply to the Regent was pretty much as follows: 
‘ Then in that case it is a defect that I too have not mar¬ 
ried a tactless lady, for otherwise I should have the same 
claim to the post where I feel myself at home as Count 
Usedom has.’ 

To which the Regent answered: ' I do not understand 
how you can take the matter up so bitterly; St. Peters¬ 
burg has surely always ranked as the highest post of Prus¬ 
sian diplomacy, and you should accept it as a proof of high 
confidence that I am sending you there.’ 

To which I replied: ' Directly your Royal Highness 
gives me this testimony I must naturally say no more; 
nevertheless with the freedom of speech which your Royal 
Highness has always allowed me I cannot help expressing 
my anxiety respecting the situation at home and its influ¬ 
ence on the German question. Usedom is a broidllon and 
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no man of business. He will receive his instructions 
from Berlin; if Count Schlieffen remains as Minister for 
German Affairs the instructions will be good; I do not 
believe in their conscientious execution by Usedom. ’ 
Nevertheless, he was appointed to Frankfort. His 
subsequent conduct in Turin and Florence showed that 
I had done him no injustice in my judgment. He de¬ 
lighted to pose as a strategist, also as a ‘ devil of a fellow,’ 
and a deeply initiated conspirator; he had dealings with 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, and prided himself somewhat upon 
them. From his inclination for underground connexions 
he engaged at Turin as private secretary a pretended Maz- 
zinist, but really an Austrian spy, gave him the official 
documents to read, and put the cipher into his hands, 
lie was absent from his po.st for weeks and months, and 
left signed blanks, xipon which the secretaries of the Le¬ 
gation wrote reports; and thus reports with his signature 
reached the Foreign Office re.specting conversations which 
he was supposed to have had with the Italian ministers, 
whereas he had not seen those gentlemen at the time in ques¬ 
tion. But he was a high Freemason. In February 1869, 
when I demanded the recall of such a useless and irresolute 
employd, the King, who fulfilled his duties towards the 
brethren with an almost religious fidelity, offered a resist¬ 
ance which was not to be overcome even by my protracted 
withdrawal from official activity, and which reduced me to 
the intention of soliciting my discharge.’ 

Now, after more than twenty years, when I again 
read the papers upon the matter, I am struck with regret 
that, being then placed between my conviction of the 
interest of the state and my personal affection for the 

* C'f. IHsmarek^Jahrbuch^ i. 
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King, I followeci, and was cntnpcllcc! to follow, the former. 
Tonlay I feel myself sliamed by the amiability with which 
the King bore my ofllcial pedantry. I ought to luive sac¬ 
rificed tine service in Mtu'cnce la him and his masonic 
fuitli. Chi bVbniary *2 his Majesty wrote to me: * llic 
bearer these lines [Biivy (‘ouiieilhir \\’elirmann| lias 
informed met»f the commission winch you liavc given him 
on your own account. I low can ymi even tliink that I couht 
yichl to your views! My grralesi liappincss is fci live and 
he always on tlic lH‘Ht understanding with y*Hi. !!«iw c'an 
you let yourself lie so upset, that my mily iiiHlancr of din 
agreement leatls you to tlu* mi»st e?ciieme step! Mven 
from Var/in, dining our diffeience, ytiii wmle to me rc- 
sjKHiing the ieiiiibuiseiiienl of the ilrfitii, that )iiii are 
indeed of a different opinimi fiom iiiiiie, bill that upon 
accepting your pt»si, you laitl it down as an obligation, 
after dutifully e5i;pirssiiig ymir views, to siiluiiil to my 
decisions. What iheii lias now so ml indy alined the 
inlenlioft you s«» nobly expresses! thiee iiiihiiIih ago? 
There is Init one single dilfnmt'e, I ie|HMl it. namely, 
that at I*‘rankfoii * I settled the Csediimiaiia yesterday in 
writing am! tpnle in aiTiii<laiice with your desiie; the *io- 
mestic matter will fight itself; ue wen* agieeil as in the 
apjMiiiilmenlH, but the iiifli\“ifltiaK aie not willing. Wlieie 
then is your ground foi the exlieiiie^ Vniir ii.iiiie shows 
hrigliler in the history Ilf rmssia than that of any l*riw- 

* (in I'rl«rti4fy l, llir Ii«i| htmiglil fiirmas*! in tins 

I Nr! fl Uill fhr iMr|iaf §4 llir afiifr iinU ii!^ *4 I f4likl<»rl, 

toliliil Wft% liawti «»ii an i4 Ihr f %. %% Uv llir 

mitiOir)*, aiid nisiifi'^-rd Uy ll»r ki»|*’ 1 tir iiiags*i!rii!r% i.f wliilr 

llir llir lull wrir»lll| fisr kliii; « 

|li4l gtllUrtl ffitfw llir is!4lr r%i lir^jiirr |ic «%fti^sir4 i*» ilir 

rity i%t Franlifrirf, at KaUttiiri^ sriilrfnriii t4 eiir »%lir Iia4 
1 tic Util liail !*» Ik- iilfrirti at i 
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sian statesman. Is that the one I am to let go ? Never. 
Rest and prayer will settle everything. 

‘ Your most sincere Friend, 

‘ W.’ 

The following letter from Roon is of the next day’s 
date: 

* Berlin : February 23, 1869. 

‘ Since I left you yesterday evening, my honoured 
friend, I have been continually occupied about you and 
your resolution. It leaves me no rest; I must once more 
appeal to you to word your letter in such a manner that 
a reconciliation may be possible. Perhaps you have not 
yet sent it and can still alter it. Just reflect that the 
almost tender note received yesterday lays claim to veracity, 
even if not fully justified. It is so written and claims 
not to be regarded as false coin, but as genuine and of full 
value; and do you remember that the alloy mixed with it 
is nothing more than the copper of false .shame, which will 
not, and, in view of the rank of the writer, perhaps even 
cannot confess: “ I, I have done very wrong and will 
ameml." It is (piite unallowable for you to burn your 
.ships, you ought not to do it. You would thereby ruin 
yourself before the country and Europe would laugh. 
The motives which guide you would not be appreciated; 
it wouUl be said : he de.spaircd of finishing his work; that 
is why he retired. I must not further repeat myself save 
at most in the cxpres.sion of my unchangeable and sincere 
attachment. Yours 

‘ VoN Roon.’ 

After I had withdrawn my request to retire, I re¬ 
ceived the following letter: 
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‘ Berlin : February 26, 1869. 

^ When, in my consternation at Wehrmann's commu¬ 
nication, I wrote you on the 22nd a very hasty but all 
the more urgent letter in order to deter you from your in¬ 
tention which threatened ruin, I ventured to assume that 
your answer, in its final form, would be influenced by my 
remonstrances—and I have not been mistaken. Thanks, 
heartiest thanks, for not disappointing my expectation! 

^And now as regards the chief reasons which led you 
momentarily to think of retiring; I fully acknowledge 
their weight, and you will recollect how urgently I called 
upon you in December last, when you again took up 
affairs, to provide every possible alleviation for yourself, 
so that you might not sink afresh under the weight and 
mass of work which was to be anticipated. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it appears that you have not found such an alle¬ 
viation feasible (not even the getting rid of Lauenburg), 
and that my fears in this instance have been verified to 
the utmost, to such a degree indeed, that you are said to 
have arrived at ideas and conclusions pregnant with mis¬ 
chief. If, according to your statement, still further diffi¬ 
culties have arisen in overcoming individual disturbances 
to the equilibrium of business, no one regrets it more than 
I do. One such is the position of Sulzer.^ I offered, 
some time ago, to aid in removing him to a post else¬ 
where, so that it is not my fault if it has not been done, 
Eulenburg being also convinced of the same thing. If 
a similar increase of work was brought upon you by the 
Usedom affair, it, too, cannot be laid to my account, see¬ 
ing that what he wrote in his defence—of which I cer¬ 
tainly could not be the cause—demanded an examination 

' Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of the Interior. 
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on your side. If I did not at once set about the execu¬ 
tion of the job you proposed, you must surely have been 
prepared for it from the surprise with which I received 
your communication when you indicated to me the step you 
had already taken against Usedom. It was the middle of 
January when you gave me this intimation, scarcely three 
months had elapsed since the La Marmora episode began 
to settle down, so that the opinion I had written to you 
in the summer respecting Usedom’s continuance at Turin 
was still the same. The communications made to me 
under date of February 14 respecting the way Usedom 
did business, which more than ever called for his removal 
from office, even if he were to escape a criminal investi¬ 
gation, I left untouched for a few days, as in the mean¬ 
time I had received information that Keudell, with your 
cognisance, had invited Usedom to make a counter-move. 
Yet even before an answer arrived from Turin, I asked 
you as early as February 21 how you thought of fill¬ 
ing up this embassy, thus expressing my consent to the 
vacating of it. Yet as early as the 22nd of the same 
month you took the decisive step ^ to Wehrmann for 
which the Usedom epic was to be the joint motive. 
You seek to find another motive in the circumstance that, 
after receiving the report of the minister of state on 
the affair of Frankfort-on-Main, before coming to a de¬ 
cision, I had not so much as asked you to state your 
views. But as your reasons and those of the ministers 
of state were so decidedly shown by the presentation 
of the bill and accompanying report, and as my signature 
was actually desired within an hour of its presentation, 
so that it might be carried at once to the Chambers, I did 

not think a further statement of views necessary for 
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strriiglhciiiiig my \ivw jinl iiitriitioii. If 4 rejMirt 
hail lici-ii m.iilr*tt» me brhuc a as |o the cmirsc 

III lie lakeii in the h^raiikfurt ijiirslioii was cm 

tircly tliffrrciil frttm my iMihn ilrcLiralion hail been 
atltiplril ill the iiiifii^Uy* thru, by iiitcrrhaiigc nf iileas, 
a way mil nf the v.iiimis \irw\ \v«*u!il have l>ccii aiiiinl at, 
ami the tlivcigriiir ami ink «»f |^l|Ill atiiiin, iht? leiiiiMlcl- 
liiigi K:r. wliiih )«»ii jii\lly ic^girl sa iiitii li cmihl have li€*cn 
aviiiiirti. l‘ii all tli.it yi»ii %ay i»ii llii** i^nasiuii ir\j«liiig 
the ililliriilly nf kcrjiiiig tlie iliilional lii.tiliiiie iif 

slate ill wmkiiig clC| I niliirly inli%rii!M% mily I 

caiiiml arrrpl m valid ilir new that I am wauling in that 
ciiiifidciii'e liiwank y«»ti and the itllirr iidviseri of the 
Crown \%*hii It is »*» aliMiluirly iiric%%4iy. V*»ti ymimrlf 
My llial this in the fii%l siiire iHfij that a differ* 

niee has aiiM’ii ii%, and m th.il l«i a fiiifririeiil 

jiriMif llial I m* Imigei Irll iniifidetiir m my Msmitive? 

No line a|i|iici'ialrs iinifr highly lliaii I do llie giM«| for* 
time that, ill a of %i% miili Iniiihlril years, disagree* 

nieiili Ilf this kind have iml aissrii; bill we aic »jMii!l by 

it and mi the |ifrsrii! iiii|itil»c oiifin a gioter shake 
than is justified. Is it fur it iiimiarrh !»i nhriw 

greater rnnfidciicc in Ins |irriiiiri than I do. by seiKb 
ifig yon lit siirh various limes, ami filially in Itiii jireseiit 
instance, piivatc Irltrrs wlin li lir.il of Ihaling uncilioni 
of the tiiiiitieiil so lli.il yon may In^ sali»fir<l llial I do iiolh- 
ing of the kind kdiiml yciiir kirk? If 1 iciil yiiii (Iciicral 
viiii Manlciiffers leller on llir Memcl affair,f Idealise it 
ncemril to me l« ronliiiii a new jkiiiil. and I therefore 

• jSiirtir frrr llfur Wru fr<nilfr4 f«»r ll=>at j 

I [AImiiiI fiir Mrliiffl-’l i|*i| J\ Iron l»r||rf»l %iift M*ll» 

lenffel bail c|ti|'iif*rft| llw Ut tctr4r a »|r« l||#l liiw.l hmu 

ftiriv«ti «l u^mm » rcfwrl frwiii ibe iIcimoiikhiIhI iiiliiiticf . J 
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wished to hear your opinion; if I communicated to you 
General von Boyen’s letter, and likewise some newspaper 
cuttings, with the remark that these pieces accurately re¬ 
produced what I had expressed without variation generally 
and officially for a long time past—I might be justified 
in thinking that I could hardly increase my confidence. 
But that I should, in general, shut my ear to the voices 
which in certain important moments address themselves to 
me in full confidence, even you yourself will not demand. 

If I bring forward some of the points which your 
letter adduces as causes which have brought about your 
present frame of mind, while leaving others untouched, 
then I come back to your own expression when you 
call your present state of mind morbid; you feel tired 
and exhausted, and the longing for rest creeps over you. 
All this I perfectly understand, for I feel it like you; but 
can and ought I on that account to think of laying down 
my office.? Just as little ought you to do so. You do 
not belong to yourself alone; your existence is bound up 
too closely with the history of Prussia, of Germany, and 
of Europe, to allow of your withdrawal from a scene which 
you have helped to create. But in order that you may be 
able to dedicate yourself entirely to this creation, you 
must manage to have less work, and I most urgently beg 
you to submit proposals to me to this effect. You should 
disengage yourself from the cabinet councils when ordi¬ 
nary matters are being discussed. Delbriick stands so 
faithfully at your side that he might relieve you of much. 
Reduce your reports to me to the most vital points, and 
so on. But, above all, never doubt my unchanged con¬ 
fidence and my indelible gratitude! Yours 

' William.' 
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UsiHliifii w;tji pul oil llic Rr^crvc liil. His Majestyi 
ill this iiislaiicc, so fM iivrrr«mlc the Iradilioii of ilic aiR 
ministnilioii «f the royal |MTsiiiial cstair, that lie r.iiiscd 
the financial cliflrrciirc iRiwrrii the tiffuial iiiruiiit! ami 
the {KUisitiii to he jwitl rcKularly inil of the privy piirmc. 


I now return to the roiivrrsalion with the l\egciil. 
After I hail rxprrssnl myself ronreriiiiig the* jm^i at the 
Federal lHct» I jiasseil mi In the griirral mIiliIuui ami 
said: * Ytiiir Royal lli|;hiic»i \u% ii«*t a single siairiiiiaii- 
like iiilcllrrl in the whole miiiislfv. liiil mctli- 

ocrilics and liiiiilrd lii.iiiis/ 

77##* AV^fr#/. * Do yiiti tmisiilrr a liiiiilcti 

hmin ? * 

.-Hly no means; Inil hr laiiiiot keep a ilrawcr in 

order, much less a niinisiry. Ati*l Sflilriiiiii is a r«iiirlier, 
hut no sliileHiiiati. * 

77ie AV 4 V/ 1 /(irrifalilyl. - *l)o you iwtvhmwv take me 
for II sluggard ? I will he my own loncign Miiiisirr ant! 
Minister cif War; that I ctifiiprrlieml/ 

I afKihigiseth amt ^aid : * At the pfrinit day the 
ca|iiiblc priivincia! president oiiiiot »adiiiifiislrr liis tlistricl 
without an iiitelligrni tlistitct serrrlary, ami %vi!l always 
rely ii|ion Midi an one; flit? Friissiaii iiioiiarrtiy rr«|iiirri 
the analogue in a itiiirli higher degree. Without iiilclli- 
gent ministers ycuir R«iyal Highness will find no salisfac- 
licin in the result. I feel less aiixirty iiDuit the I Rime 
OITicc; hut when I think of Srliwcfi!! I ii*i feel iiiirasy. 
He is hoiioiirahle and linive, and if hr were a ioldier, 
would fall like his aiiccslor at IVagur; hiii he larks pru¬ 
dence. Look, your Royal Highness, al his profile: ini- 
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mediately above his eyebrows springs forth swiftness of 
conception, the quality which the French call primesautier; 
but the forehead over it, in which phrenologists look for 
prudence, fails. Schwerin is a statesman without dis¬ 
cernment, and has more capacity for pulling down tbau 
for building up. 

The Prince acknowledged the limitations of the rest. 
On the whole he stuck to his endeavour to make me 
regard my mission to St. Petersburg in the light of a dis¬ 
tinction, and gave me the impression of feeling relieved 
that by my initiative the question of my displacement, 
by no means cheering to him either, had been kept out of 
the conversation. The audience terminated in gracious 
form on the Regent’s part, and on my side with the feeling 
of undisturbed attachment to the master and heightened 
contempt for the wirepullers to whose influence, supported 
by the Princess, he was then subject. 

In the new era that illustrious lady had from the first 
a ministry in her eye, of which she might regard herself 
as founder and patroness. Even in this cabinet, however, 
her influence did not remain permanently governmental, 
but soon took the form of favouritism towards those min¬ 
isters who were distasteful to the supreme head of the 
state. Most of all might this be said of Count Schwerin, 
who was under the influence of Winter, the then chief 
Burgomaster of Dantzig, and other Liberal officials. He 
pushed ministerial independence towards the Regent so 
far that he answered written orders in writing, discharg¬ 
ing them by saying that they were not countersigned. 
On one occasion when the ministry had forced the Re¬ 
gent to sign a document that was repugnant to him, he 
did so in an illegible form and smashed the pen on it. 
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Count Schwerin caused a second fair copy lo inacie, and 
insisted on a legible signature. The Kcgcni iitnv signet! 
as usual, but crumpled up the pjif^T and threw it into 
the corner, from which it was rescued, and, after being 
smoothed, was then added to the ircurds. lit llir osc 
of my resignation of i H77, it was again rvidciit that the 
Hm|XTc>r had rethiced it to a kill Ixfoir he aii?»wrr«l it. 

I was ap{minted amhassiuior at Si. IVtrisbtiig tui Janu¬ 
ary 29, 1859, hut did not leave h*raiikf«»rt tiiilil Mairli fi, 
and stayed in Berlin until the ijrtl of the same iiiontli. 
During this time I luicl an o|i{iortiinily i»f tiliiaining a prac¬ 
tical impression of the applicalion of the Amliiaii srrrci 
service money, which, up to that timr, I hail only rut 01111 
tered in the press, Leviiwtciii, a banker wtni for dre- 
adcH had hatl dealings with my siijicriois* and, in ilirir 
confidential commissions in Vieiiii.i and Tat is, with the 
leaders of foreign jKiliey, and with the Mfiijxr<»r Nai^dctm 
in ptTHon, addressed the following letter l*i rue mi the 
morning of the day for which my dejKirtiiic %%*»« fixed; 

' Your Excellency, I lake the lilMrrly iiiosl hiiiiibly 
herewith to wish goml luck to your jniiriiey and 
hoping that we shall soon greet you here again, siiitx* you 
can do more valuable work in the falhciland than atirt«ci 
Our time needs men and needs energy, whiOi will |ictliap» 
he {xrceived here tofi late. But events in ntir day iiiovc 
rapidly, and I fear that {xace will hardly k? olitaiiiatilc 
permanently, however it may lie remciitcti for a few 
months. 

* I have to-day carried out a little ojicnttiiin, which I 
trust will bear goml fruit I shall have the hoiiciur of 
informing you about it later on. 

* There is great uneasiness felt in Vienna rcijm*liiig 
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your St. Petersburg mission, because you are regarded 
as an antagonist on principle. It would be a very good 
thing to be on good terms there, because sooner or later 
those Powers will come to a good understanding with us. 

‘ If your Excellency would only write me a few lines, 
in any form you please, saying that you are not personally 
prejudiced against Austria, it would be of incalculable 
service. Herr von Manteuffel always says that I am 
tenacious in carrying out an idea, and do not rest until 
I reach the goal. But he added that I am neither ambi¬ 
tious nor avaricious. Up to the present, thank God, it 
is my boast that no one has suffered any kind of detri¬ 
ment from connexions with me. 

‘ For such time as you are absent I have the pleasure 
to offer you my services in looking after your affairs, 
whether here or elsewhere. You would certainly not be 
served more honourably and disinterestedly by any one 
else. 

‘ With sincere esteem, I am 

‘ Your Excellency’s 

‘ Most obedient 

‘ Levinstein.’ 

B. 23. 3. 59. 

I left the letter unanswered, and in the course of the 
day, before starting for the railway station, I ‘‘received 
Herr Levinstein’s visit at the H6tel Royal, where I was 
staying. After he had justified his visit by showing an 
autograph letter of introduction from Count Buol, he pro¬ 
posed that I should take part in a financial transaction 
which would bring me ‘ 20,000 thalers a year with cer¬ 
tainty.’ To my reply that I had no capital to invest came 
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the answer that payments on account were not necessary 
in the transaction, but that what I put into the concern 
would consist in becoming the advocate of Austrian 
together with Prussian policy at tlic Court of Russia, 
because the transactions in questiuti could only succeed 
provided the relations between Russia ami Austria were 
favourable. It was of importance to me to get into my 
hands some kind of evidence in writing rcspcctitig this 
offer, in order to prove tf) the Regent how well grounded 
was my distrust of Count HuoFs policy. 1 therefore lep- 
rcijcnted to Mr. Levinstein that in such a lisky transac¬ 
tion I must have a stronger security than his verlial state¬ 
ment, on the strength of the few lines from Count Buol's 
hand which he had retained. He would not consent to 
get me a written promise, but raised his offer to jo.ocxs 
thalers a year. When I had made sure that I shoultl not 
obtain any evidence in writing, I entreated Ixwinstcin to 
leave me and prepared to go out. He followed me to the 
.staircase with varying phrases on the theme: ‘ Ik: care¬ 
ful ; it is not pleasant to have the " Im|)crial Govern¬ 
ment" for an enemy.’ It was not until I calletl his 
attention to the steepness of the staircase, and to my 
physical superiority, that he bolted <lown the stairs and 
left me. 

This intermediary hatl hccomc pcrsimally known to 
me through the confidential [Hisition he had (K‘cupic<l for 
years past with the l'*oreign OfTicc, and the conimissions 
he had received from it for me in Manteuffcl’s time. He 
cultivateil his relations among the lower giadcs by lavish 
gratuities. 

When I had become minister and hail broken off the 
connexion between the b'oreign Office and Levinstein, 
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repeated attempts were made to set it going again, espe¬ 
cially by Consul Bamberg at Paris, who came to me sev¬ 
eral times and reproached me for being able to treat so 
harshly ' such a distinguished man ’ as Levinstein, who 
held such a position in the European Courts. 

I also found further occasion to abolish customs which 
had prevailed in the Foreign Office. The porter of the 
office, an old drunkard who had been there for many 
years, could not, as an employe, be dismissed without 
further cause. I forced him to resign by the threat that 
I would have him brought up on the charge of showing 
me for money, since he admitted any one for a tip. I 
silenced his protest with the remark: ‘ Did you not, when 
I was ambassador, take me into Herr von Manteuffel on 
every occasion for a thaler, and when it was especially 
strictly forbidden, for two thalers }' I heard on that oc¬ 
casion from my own domestics what excessive gratuities 
Levinstein lavished upon them. Active agents and re¬ 
cipients of money in this direction were some of the chan¬ 
cery servants taken over by Manteuffel and Schleinitz, and 
among them one prominent as a mason, considering his 
subordinate official position. Count Bernstorff could not 
put a stop to the corruption in the Foreign Office during 
his short period there, and was, besides, far too much 
occupied with his business and with his rank to deal with 
these things minutely. I subsequently told the Regent, 
in full detail, about my meeting with Levinstein, my 
opinion of him and his relations with the Foreign Office, 
as soon as I found it possible to do so verbally, which was 
not until some months later. I could anticipate no result 
from a report in writing, as the protection of Levinstein 
by Herr von Schleinitz did not simply extend to the 
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Regent, but likewise to those about the Princess,* who ir 
her representations of the case felt no need to investigate 
the objective reality on which it rested, but was incliiict 
to hold a brief for my opponents. 

•li. what was talked about iw the afiiuii agaliiil Holfatli Maiittie 
OcIoImt l8yl. 


CHAPTER X 


ST. PETERSBURG 

It has assuredly hardly happened twice in the history of 
the European states that a sovereign of a Great Power has 
done such service to a neighbour as the Emperor Nicholas 
did to the Austrian monarchy. In the perilous position 
in which the latter found itself in 1849 he came to its 
assistance with 150,000 men, subdued Hungary, re-estab¬ 
lished the King’s authority there, and withdrew his troops 
without asking for any advantage or indemnity, and with¬ 
out mentioning the Eastern and Polish questions at issue 
between the two states. This act of disinterested friend¬ 
ship in the region of the domestic politics of Austria- 
Hungary was continued in undiminished measure by the 
Emperor Nicholas, to Prussia’s cost, in her foreign poli¬ 
tics during the days of Olmiitz. Even if he was not in¬ 
fluenced by friendship but by considerations of impe¬ 
rial Russian policy, it was in any case more than one 
sovereign usually does for another, and is only intelli¬ 
gible in such an absolute and excessively chivalrous auto¬ 
crat. Nicholas at that time regarded the Emperor Francis 
Joseph as his successor and heir in the leadership of the 
Conservative triad. He considered the latter as solid 
against revolution, and with regard to the continuation 
of the hegemony, had more confidence in Francis Joseph 
than in his own successor. Still lower was his opinion 
of the fitness of our King, Frederick William, for the part 
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of leader in the region of practical politics; he considered 
him to be as little suited to guide the monarchical triad 
as his own son and successor. He acted in Hungary and 
at Olmiitz under the conviction that he was called by 
divine will to be the leader of the monarchical resistance 
against the revolution advancing from the West. He was 
naturally an idealist, but hardened in the isolation of the 
Russian autocracy, and it is wonderful enough that he 
retained throughout this idealistic impetus, among all his 
experiences, from the Dekabrists onward, and through all 
succeeding experiences. 

How he felt as regards his position towards his sub¬ 
jects is shown by a circumstance which Frederick William 
IV himself related to me. The Emperor Nicholas asked 
hini to send two corporals of the Prussian guard for the 
purpose of performing a certain massage treatment pre¬ 
scribed by the doctors, which was to be carried out on 
the back of the patient while he lay on his stomach. He 
added; ^ I can always manage my Russians when I can 
look them in the face, but on my back and without eyes, 
I should not like them to come near me.' The corporals 
were sent confidentially, and were employed and hand¬ 
somely paid. This shows how, in spite of the religious 
devotion of the Russian people to their Czar, the Emper¬ 
or Nicholas did not absolutely trust his personal safety 
in a tite^a-^tite even to the ordinary man among his sub¬ 
jects; and it is a sign of great strength of character that 
up to the very end of his life he did not allow himself 
to be depressed by these feelings. If we had then had 
on the throne a personality with whom he could have felt 
the same sympathy as with the young Emperor Francis 
Joseph, he would perhaps in the struggle for hegemony in 
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Germany at that time have taken the side of Prussia, just 
as he took that of Austria. It would have been a pre¬ 
liminary condition to this that Frederick William IV 
should have maintained and utilised the victory of his 
troops in March 1848; which was quite possible, without 
further repressions such as Austria was compelled to 
effect in Prague and Vienna by Windischgratz and in 
Hungary by Russian assistance. 

In St. Petersburg society during my time three gen¬ 
erations could be distinguished. The one of highest 
quality, that of the European and classically cultured 
grands seigneurs from the reign of Alexander I, was dying 
out. It could still coimt Mentchikoff, Woronzoff, Bludoff, 
Nesselrode, and, as regards intellect and culture, Gort- 
chakoff, whose standing, owing to his overweening van¬ 
ity, was somewhat lowered in comparison with those 
named above—men who were classically educated, who 
spoke well and fluently not only French, but German 
also, and belonged to the cream of European civilisa¬ 
tion. 

The second generation which was contemporary with 
the Emperor Nicholas, or at all events bore his stamp, 
usually limited themselves in conversation to affairs of 
the court, theatres, promotions, and military events. 
Am ong them are to be mentioned as exceptions standing 
intellectually nearer to the older category, old Prince 
Orloff, whom we found remarkable in character, courtesy, 
and trustworthiness; Count Adlerberg the elder, and 
his son, the future governor, who, with Peter Shuvaloff, 
was the keenest intellect with whom I had relations there, 
and who only lacked industry to play a leading part; 
Prince Suworoff, the best disposed towards us Germans, 
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in whom the Russian general of the Nicholas tradition 
was strongly, but not disagreeably, tempered by student 
reminiscences of German universities; Chevkin, the rail¬ 
way ' general,’ always quarrelling with Suworoff, and yet 
his firm friend, a man of a keenness and delicacy of intel¬ 
ligence such as are not infrequently found in deformed 
persons, with that clever shape of head that is peculiar to 
them. Lastly, Baron Peter von Meyendorff, to me the 
most sympathetic figure among the older politicians, for¬ 
merly ambassador at Berlin. By his culture and the ele¬ 
gance of his manners, he belonged rather to the Alexan¬ 
drine period. In those days he had by intelligence and 
bravery worked himself up from the position of a young 
officer in a line regiment, in which he served in the French 
war, to that of a statesman whose word was of notable 
weight with the Emperor Nicholas. The charm of his hos¬ 
pitable house in Berlin, and in St. Petersburg, was mate¬ 
rially heightened by his wife, a woman of masculine shrewd¬ 
ness, distinguished, honourable, and amiable, who in a still 
higher degree than her sister, Frau von Prints, of Frank¬ 
fort, gave proof that in the family of Buol the hereditary 
intelligence was a fief passing on the distaff side. Her 
brother, the Austrian minister Count Buol, had not in¬ 
herited the portion of it which is indispensable for guid¬ 
ing the policy of a great monarchy. The two, brother 
and sister, stood personally no nearer to one another than 
the Russian and the Austrian policies. When I was ac¬ 
credited to Vienna in 1852, on a special mission, the rela¬ 
tionship between them was still of such kind that Frau 
von Meyendorff was inclined to facilitate the success of 
my friendly mission to Austria; in which sense the in¬ 
structions of her husband were doubtless couched. The 
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Emperor Nicholas at that time desired our good under¬ 
standing with Austria. A year or two later, when, at the 
time of the Crimean war, there was a question of my ap¬ 
pointment to Vienna, the relations between her and her 
brother found expression in the words: she hoped I was 
coming to Vienna ‘ and would irritate Charles into a bil¬ 
ious fever.' Frau von Meyendorff was, as her husband's 
wife, a patriotic Russian; and even without this, simply 
from her personal feeling, she would not have approved 
of the hostile and ungrateful policy to which Count Buol 
had committed Austria. 

The third generation, that of the young men, showed 
for the most part in its social demeanour less courtesy, 
occasionally bad manners and as a rule stronger antipathy 
towards German and especially Prussian elements, than 
the two elder generations. If any one ignorant of Rus¬ 
sian addressed them in German, they were inclined to 
disclaim a knowledge of the language and to answer un¬ 
civilly, or not at all; and as regards civilians, to fall below 
the measure of courtesy which they observed in uniform- 
or order-wearing circles. It was a judicious regulation of 
the police that the servants of the representatives of for- 
eign governments should be distinguished by lace, and the 
dress of the chasseur in livery reserved for the diplomatic 
service. Those who belonged to the diplomatic body 
would otherwise, not being accustomed to wear uniforms 
or orders in the street, have been exposed, both from the 
police and from members of the higher society, to the 
same unpleasantness and the resulting altercations which 
a civilian without an order, and who was not known as an 
eminent man, might easily experience in the traffic of the 
streets and on the steamboats. 
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dignitaries, recognisable by their liveiy, if one came un¬ 
avoidably into collision with them; and any one sufficiently 
master of his horse, and having a riding-whip in his hand, 
did well in such encounters to establish the equality of 
his rights with those of the people in the carriages. The 
few riders in the environs of St. Petersburg, one could 
perceive, were for the most part German and English 
merchants, who, from their position, avoided as much as 
possible all contact likely to cause quarrels, and preferred 
to suffer rather than complain to the authorities. Only a 
very small number of officers made use of the good bridle¬ 
paths on the islands and further outside the city, and those 
who did so were in general of German extraction. Efforts 
in high quarters to bring about an increased taste for rid¬ 
ing among the officers had no lasting result, and the only 
effect was, that, after every attempt of the kind, the im¬ 
perial equipages met more riders than usual for a day or 
two. It was a remarkable thing that the best riders among 
the officers were admittedly the two admirals, the Grand 
Duke Constantine and Prince Mentchikoff. 

But, even apart from carriages and horses, one could 
not help perceiving that in good manners and the tone of 
good society the younger contemporary generation was 
behind as compared with the preceding one of the Em¬ 
peror Nicholas, and these again were, both in European 
culture and thorough breeding, behind the old school of 
the time of Alexander I. Nevertheless within the circle 
of the court and of ‘ society ’ perfect high tone still pre¬ 
vailed, and also in the homes of the aristocracy, especially 
as far as the ladies held the sway. But politeness of 
manners decreased considerably when one met younger 
men in places uncontrolled by the influence of the Court 
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or of distinguished ladies. I will not decide how far 
what I observed is to be explained by a social reaction 
of the younger stratum of society against the German in¬ 
fluences which had previously prevailed, or by a lowered 
standard of breeding in the younger Russian society since 
the period of the Emperor Alexander I, or perhaps by 
the contagion which social developments in Parisian 
circles usually exercise on the members of the upper 
society of Russia. Good manners and perfect courtesy 
are not so general now in the dominant circles of France, 
outside the Faubourg Saint-Germain, as was formerly the 
case, and as I have learnt to appreciate them by contact 
with older Frenchmen and French ladies, and still more 
charmingly among Russian ladies of every age—as, 
moreover, my position in St. Petersburg did not oblige me 
to close intercourse with the youngest adult generation, 
I have only retained from my sojourn there the pleasing 
recollection which I owe to the amiability of the Court, 
to the men of the old school, and to the ladies of society. 

The anti-German tone of the younger generation 
made itself perceptible in a higher degree to myself and 
others, and even in the domain of political relations, very 
soon after my Russian colleague Prince Gortchakoff turned 
his predominant vanity also upon me. So long as he 
had the feeling of looking upon me as a younger friend, 
in whose political training he claimed a share, his benevo¬ 
lence towards me was unlimited; and the ways in which 
he showed me confidence overstepped the boundaries al¬ 
lowed among diplomatists. This was possibly from calcu¬ 
lation, or perhaps from ostentation towards a colleague, 
of whose admiring intelligence I had succeeded in per¬ 
suading him. These relations became untenable directly 
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I could, as a Prussian minister, no longer leave him the 
illusion of his personal and political superiority. Hinc 
irm. Immediately I began to step forward independently 
as German, or Prussian, or as rival in the sight of Eu¬ 
rope and in the records of political history, his benevo¬ 
lence turned to disfavour. 

Whether this change first commenced after 1870, or 
whether it had escaped my attention before that year, I 
must leave uncertain. If the former was the case, I can 
adduce as an honourable, and to a Russian chancellor a 
justifiable motive, his error of calculation that the estrange¬ 
ment between us and Austria would exist permanently 
even after 1866. We readily supported the policy of 
Russia in 1870 in order to release her from [the limita¬ 
tions which the treaty of Paris had imposed upon her in 
the Black Sea. These were unnatural, and the prohibi¬ 
tion of free movement on her own coast could not be long 
endured by a Power like Russia, because it was a humili¬ 
ation. Besides which it was not, and is not, to our in¬ 
terest to stand in the way of Russia turning her surplus 
forces towards the East. In our position and with our 
historical development in Europe, we ought to rejoice 
whenever we find Powers in whom we encounter no sort 
of competition of political interests, as is the case, so far, 
with us and Russia. With France we shall never have 
peace; with Russia never the necessity for war, unless Lib¬ 
eral stupidities or dynastic blunders falsify the situation. 

At St. Petersburg, whenever I happened to be at one of 
the imperial palaces of Sarskoe or Peterhof, if only to confer 
with Prince Gortchakoff, who had his summer quarters 
there, I used to find a lunch of several courses with three or 

four kinds of excellent wine prepared for myself and a com- 
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ness which were peculiar to her. I also remember that 
on another occasion a little grand-duchess, four years of 
age, was moving about a table at which four persons were 
seated and refused to show a great general the same civil¬ 
ity which she bestowed on me. I felt greatly flattered 
when this grand-ducal child, in answer to her grandmoth¬ 
er’s admonition, said, referring to me, on milil (he is nice), 
but was naive enough to say of the general, on wonajet (he 
stinks), which resulted in the removal of the grand-ducal 
enfant terrible. 

It happened once that some Prussian officers, who had 
lived for a long while in one of the imperial palaces, were 
asked in confidence by some of their Russian friends 
whether they had really consumed as much wine, &c., as 
was requisitioned for their use; in that case they could 
only envy their powers of consumption and take care 
that the supplies continued in future. This confidential 
inquiry was addressed to gentlemen of very temperate 
habits, and, with their consent, the apartments in which 
they were living were examined. It turned out that cup¬ 
boards in the wall, of which they were not even aware, 
were filled with stores of valuable wines and other articles 
of consumption. 

There is a well-known story how the Emperor once 
remarked upon the extraordinary quantity of tallow that 
always appeared in the bills whenever the Prince of Prus¬ 
sia came on a visit; at last it turned out that on the occa¬ 
sion of his first visit he had ridden himself sore, and in the 
evening had asked for a little tallow. The ounce of this 
stuff which was then required was transformed, on the oc¬ 
casions of future visits, into a pood. The illustrious per¬ 
sonages had an oral explanation about the matter, resulting 
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in considerable amusement, of which the offenders reaped 
the benefit. 

At the time of my first stay at St. Petersburg, in 1859, 
I had an example of another Russian peculiarity. During 
the first spring days it was then the custom for every one 
connected with the court to promenade in the Summer 
Garden between Paul’s Palace and the Neva. There the 
Emperor had noticed a sentry standing in the middle of a 
grass plot; in reply to the question why he was standing 
there, the soldier could only answer, ‘ Those are my or¬ 
ders.’ The Emperor therefore sent one of his adjutants 
to the guard-room to make inquiries; but no explanation 
was forthcoming except that a sentry had to stand there 
winter and summer. The source of the original order 
could no longer be discovered. The matter was talked 
of at court, and reached the ears of the servants. One of 
these, an old pensioner, came forward and stated that his 
father had once said to him as they passed the sentry in 
the Summer Garden: ' There he is, still standing to guard 
the flower; on that spot the Empress Catherine once no¬ 
ticed a snowdrop in bloom unusually early, and gave orders 
that it was not to be plucked.’ This command had been 
carried out by placing a sentry on the spot, and ever since 
then one had stood there all the year round. Stories of 
this sort excite our amusement and criticism, but they are 
an expression of the elementary force and persistence 
on which the strength of the Russian nature depends 
in its attitude towards the rest of Europe. It reminds 
us of the sentinels in the flood at St. Petersburg in 1825, 
and in the Shipka Pass in 1877; not being relieved, the 
former were drowned, the latter frozen to death at their 
posts. 
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At the time of the Italian war I still believed in the 
possibility of influencing the discussions at Berlin, while 
in the position of an ambassador at St. Petersburg, as 
I had tried with varying results to do when I was at 
Frankfort. I had not realised that the extraordinary ex¬ 
ertions which I had imposed upon myself in my dispatches 
with this end in view must be absolutely fruitless, because 
my direct reports and my communications made in auto¬ 
graph letters reached the Regent either not at all or 
else accompanied by comments which prevented them 
from making any impression. The only result of my la¬ 
bours, besides a complication of the disease which medical 
poisoning had induced in me, was that suspicion was cast 
on the accuracy of my reports as to the inclinations of the 
Emperor, in consequence of which Count Munster, for¬ 
merly Military Plenipotentiary at St. Petersburg, was sent 
there to keep control over me. I was in a position to 
prove to this supervisor, who was a friend of mine, that 
my communications were based upon a view of the auto¬ 
graph remarks made by the Emperor on the margin of 
the reports of Russian diplomatists which Gortchakoff 
had shown me, and also on verbal communications made 
by personal friends in the cabinet and at court. The 
Emperor’s autograph marginal notes had perhaps been 
communicated to me by a calculated indiscretion in order 
that their contents should reach Berlin in this less vexa¬ 
tious manner. 

These and other modes by which I was made acquaint¬ 
ed with specially important communications are character¬ 
istic of the political game of chess as it was played in 
those days. A gentleman, who on one of these occasions 
made a confidential communication to me, turned round as 
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he reached the door and said: ^My first indiscretion neces¬ 
sitates a second. You will of course communicate this 
matter to Berlin. In doing so, do not make use of your 
cypher, number so-and-so; we have been in possession of 
that for years, and as matters stand our people would at 
once conclude that I was the source of information. You 
must further oblige me by not suddenly giving up the com¬ 
promised cypher, but using it a few months longer for un¬ 
important telegrams.’ At the time I thought, in the tran¬ 
quillity resulting from this communication, that I might 
infer the probability of only one of our cyphers being in 
Russian hands. It was specially difficult to keep a cypher 
secure at St. Petersburg, because all the embassies were of 
necessity obliged to employ Russian servants and subor¬ 
dinates in their households, and it was easy for the Rus¬ 
sian police to procure agents among these. 

At the time of the war between Austria and France, 
the Emperor Alexander, in the course of a confidential 
chat, complained to me of the violent and offensive tone in 
which Russian politics were criticised in the correspond¬ 
ence between German princes and members of the imperial 
family. He ended his complaint of his relations by the 
indignant words: ‘ What is specially offensive to me in 
the matter is that my German cousins send their rude 
remarks through the post in order that they may be sure of 
coming to my personal knowledge.’ There was no malice 
in the Emperor’s admission; he was simply under the im¬ 
pression that it was his right as a monarch to make him¬ 
self acquainted, even by such means as these, with the cor¬ 
respondence which passed through the Russian post office. 

In Vienna, too, similar arrangements used to subsist. 

Before the construction of railways there were times when 
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an Austrian official would enter the carriage of the Prus¬ 
sian courier as soon as the frontier had been passed, and 
witli his assistance open the dispatches with professional 
skill, make extracts, and close them again before ever they 
reached the embassy at Vienna. Iwen after the cessation 
of this practice it was considered a prudent mode of mak¬ 
ing official communications to the cabinet of Vienna or 
St. Petersburg to send letters through the ordinary post 
to the Prussian ambassador in the place. The contents 
were then regarded by both sides as imparted, and this 
hkhIc of imparting was occasionally employed when the 
effect of a disagreeable communication had to be weakened 
in the interests of the courtesy required by formal inter¬ 
course. H«nv epistolary secrecy fared in the Thurn and 
I'axis jK)st office may be seen from a letter I wrote on 
January n, 1K5H, to the minister Manteuffel: * I have al¬ 
ready expressed by telegraph my urgent reejuest that you 
will not send my confidential report on Lord BloomfiekPs 
complaint in the Bentinck ca.se by post to Count Flem¬ 
ming at Carlsruhc, since in this way it would be brought 
to the knowledge of Austria. If my request arrives too 
late I shall I)C brought in various directions into unpleasant 
perplexities, the only way out of which seems to be a per¬ 
sonal conflict between Count Kcchbcrg and my.self. As 
far as my knowledge of him goes, and in view of the Aus¬ 
trian view a.s to the secrecy fjf letters in general, he will 
not be prevented from producing this proof by the fact 
that they have been taken from an opened letter. I rather 
expect he will expressly appeal to the fact that the dis¬ 
patch could only have been passed through the post with 
a view of bringing it to the knowledge of the imperial 
government/ 
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In 1852, when I had the direction of the embassy at 
Vienna, I found it was the practice, whenever the ambas¬ 
sador had a communication to make, to hand over to the 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs the original of the 
instructions he had received from Berlin. This custom, 
which was unquestionably disadvantageous for the service, 
since it made the intermediary functions of the ambassador 
appear superfluous, had become so deeply rooted that the 
chancery officials of the embassy, who for decades had 
been natives of Vienna, hearing that I had forbidden the 
practice, called upon me, and represented that the mistrust 
of the imperial chancery would be great indeed were we 
suddenly to make a change in a practice of many years’ 
standing; in my case specially it would be a matter of 
doubt whether the effect produced by me on Count Buol 
really corresponded to the text of my instructions and thus 
to the intentions of Berlin policy. 

In order to protect themselves against treachery on 
the part of officials of the Foreign Office, very drastic 
remedies have sometimes been used in Vienna. I once 
had in my hands a secret Austrian official document, and 
this sentence has remained in my memory: 

^Kaunitz, not being able to find out which of his four 
clerks had betrayed him, had them all four drowned in the 
Danube by means of a boat with a valve.’ 

There was a question of drowning too in a jocular con¬ 
versation which I had with the Russian ambassador at 
Berlin, Baron von Budberg, in 1853 or 1854. I men¬ 
tioned that I suspected one official of representing the 
interests of another state in the business with which he 
was entrusted. Budberg said: 'If the man is in your 
way send him as far as the ^Egean Sea; we have means 
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there of helping him to disappear / and upon my saying 
somewhat anxiously, ^ You don^t mean to drown him, do 
you ? ’ he continued, laughing, ‘ He would disappear some¬ 
where mysteriously in the interior of Russia, and as he 
appears to be a useful person, he would reappear again as 
a contented Russian official.' 


In the beginning of June 1859 I went on a short 
excursion to Moscow. During this visit to the ancient 
capita], which happened to fall at the time of the Italian 
war, I witnessed a remarkable instance of the hatred 
which at that time prevailed in Russia against Austria. 
As the governor. Prince Dolgorouki, was showing me 
round a library I noticed that a subaltern officer among 
several military decorations wore the Iron Cross upon 
his breast. To my inquiry how he came by it, he named 
the battle of Kulm, after which Frederick William III 
had distributed to Russian soldiers iron crosses, differing 
slightly from the ordinary shape and known as Kulm 
crosses. I congratulated the old soldier on being so 
hearty after forty-six years, and his reply was that, did 
the Emperor but permit it, he would be glad enough to 
take part in the present war. I asked him which side he 
would take, that of Italy or Austria, whereupon he drew 
himself up and declared with enthusiasm, ^Always against 
Austria.' I pointed out to him that at Kulm Austria 
had been on our side and Russia's, while Italy was our 
enemy. Whereupon he continued in his stiff military 
attitude, and with the loud and penetrating voice with 
which the Russian soldier always addresses his officer, he 
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* St. Petersburg : July 1859. 

‘ I should be indeed ungrateful if, after all your kind¬ 
ness at Moscow, I had let four weeks pass, save for urgent 
reasons, l>eforc replying to the letter with which your Ex¬ 
cellency has honoured me. After my return I was at¬ 
tacked by serious illness, a form of gout, which has kept 
me crippled and in great pain for nearly a month with in¬ 
significant intervals, and those absorbctl by arrears of cur¬ 
rent work. ICven to-day I am not ecjual to walking, but 
otherwise I am so much better that I shall try to obey an 
order of my government calling me to Berlin. Pardon 
these details, iVince; they arc necessary to explain my 
silence. 

' I had hoped that by this delay in my answer I should 
have been enabled to enclose the reply which I expect 
from lierlin to the message which ycai kindly entrusted 
to me for the King. I have not yet got it, but I can¬ 
not go away, Prince, without telling you how much I am 
touched !)y the manner, at once dignified and kind, in 
which you do the honours of the department which you 
direct and of the capital in which you dwell, showing a 
noble model of national hospitality to foreigners. The 
magnificent work which you have so kindly given me will 
always remain a valued ornament of my library and an 
object recalling a Russian nobleman who is so well able 
to reconcile the enlightenment of the savant with the 
qualities that distinguish the man of high birth. 

' Believe me, &c. 

* VON Bismarck/ 

One day, when I was fresh to the climate of St. Peters¬ 
burg, in June 1859, after riding for some time in an over- 
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heated riding-school, I returned home without a fur and 
stopped a little on the way to watch some recruits at drill. 
Next day I had rheumatism in all my limbs, which gave 
me trouble for a long while. When the time came for 
setting out to fetch my wife to St. Petersburg I had quite 
recovered, except for a slight pain still noticeable in my 
left leg, which I had-injured in 1857 by a fail-over a 
rock during a hunting expedition in Sweden,^ and which, 
in consequence of careless treatment, had become locus 
minoris resistenticc. Dr. Walz, who had been recommend¬ 
ed to me when I set out, by the former Grand Duchess of 
Baden, offered to prescribe a remedy for me, and when I 
said that I thought it unnecessary since the pain was but 
slight, he assured me that the matter might become worse 
on the journey, and it was advisable to take precautions. 
The remedy was a simple one; he would put a plaster in 
the knee-hollow, which would cause me no annoyance, and 
after a few days would fall off of its own accord and only 
leave a slight redness behind. Being unacquainted with 
the previous history of this doctor, who came from Heidel¬ 
berg, I unfortunately yielded to his persuasion. Four 
hours after I had put on the plaster I woke up from a 
sound sleep in violent pain and tore off the plaster, but 
without being able to remove it entirely from the knee- 
hollow, into which it had already burnt a wound. Walz 
came a few hours afterwards and assured me that he could 
scrape away the black plaster mass from the wound, which 
was as big as a hand, with some sort of metallic blade. 
The pain was unbearable and the result unsatisfactory, 
since the corrosive action of the poison continued. I real¬ 
ised the ignorance and unconscientiousness of my physi- 

^ See p. 214. 
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cian, in spite of the recoromendation. froni high quarters 
which had determined me in choosing him. He himself 
assured me, with an apologetic smile, that the ointment 
had been peppered rather too strongly; it was a mistake 
of the chemist s. I sent to the latter for the prescription, 
and he sent the answer that Walz had taken it back again! 
but, according to his own statement, the doctor no longer 
possessed it. I was therefore unable to discover who was 
the poisoner, and could only learn from the chemist that 
the chief ingredient of the ointment was the stuff which 
was used in making cantharides ointment, and as far as 
he could remember there was an unusually strong dose of 
it .set down in the prescription. I have been asked since 
whether this poisoning might have been done on purpose; 
for my part, I merely ascribe it to the ignorance and 
audacity of this medical swindler. 

Upon the recommendation of the Dowager Grand 
I)uchc.ss .Sophie of Baden, he had been made director of 
all the children’s hospitals in St. Petersburg; further in- 
<juiries on my part resulted in the discovery that he was 
the son of the university confectioner at Heidelburg, had 
been an idle student, and failed in his examination. His 
ointment had destroyed a vein and it caused me many 
years' suffering. 

With a view to seeking help from German doctors, I 
set out in July for Berlin, travelling by sea to Stettin. 
Violent pain induced me to consult the celebrated surgeon 
Pirogow, who was one of the passengers. He wanted to 
amputate the leg, and on my asking where he would take 
it off, alxfve or below the knee, he pointed to a place a 
long way above it. I declined, and after trying various 
kinds of treatment at Berlin in vain, I was so far restored 
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by the baths of Nauheim under the treatment of Professor 
Benecke of Marburg, that I was able to walk*and ride, and 
in October to accompany the Prince Regent to Warsaw to 
a meeting with the Czar. On my way back to St. Peters¬ 
burg in November, when I was on a visit to Herr von 
Below at Hohendorf, the clot which had formed and settled 
in the injured vein, becoming detached, according to the 
medical view, entered the circulation and brought about 
inflammation of the lungs. The doctors expected it to 
be fatal, but it was cured after a month of grievous sick¬ 
ness. The impressions which a dying Prussian had at 
that time on the subject of trusteeship seem very strange 
to me now. My first desire, after my condemnation by 
the doctors, was to write down a last direction which 
should exclude all interference by the courts with the 
trustees appointed by me. Satisfied on this point I anti¬ 
cipated my end with that calmness which is induced by 
unendurable pain. At the beginning of March i860 I was 
well enough to be able to travel to Berlin, where I awaited 
the completion of my cure, taking part in the sittings of 
the Upper House. Here I stayed until the beginning 
of May. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE INTERMEDIATE YEARS 

During this period Prince Hohenzollern and Rudolf von 
Auerswald suggested to the Regent that I should be ap¬ 
pointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. The result of that 
proposal was a sort of conference at the palace attended 
by the Prince, Auerswald, Schleinitz, and myself. The 
Regent introduced the discussion by calling upon me to 
sketch out the programme which I should approve. I 
expounded it plainly on the lines which I afterwards fol¬ 
lowed as minister, pointing out that the weakest side of 
our policy was the feeble attitude towards Austria which 
had prevailed since Olmtitz, and especially of late years 
during the Italian crisis. If we could accomplish our 
German task in agreement with Austria, so much the bet¬ 
ter. But' this would not be possible until the conviction 
had gained ground in Vienna that in the opposite case we 
should shrink from neither rupture nor war. The rap¬ 
prochement with Russia, which was so desirable for the 
accomplishment of our policy, could be more easily pre¬ 
served by acting against Austria than with her. But even 
in the latter case it did not seem to be impossible, in the 
light of the experience I had gained at St. Petersburg of 
the Russian court and the influences prevailing there. The 
Crimean war and the Polish complications left us with a 
balance in hand which, if skilfully used, would enable us 

to come to an understanding with Austria without break- 
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ing with Russia. I was only afraid that the understand¬ 
ing with Austria might come to grief on account of the 
exaggerated idea prevalent there of the greatness of their 
own power and the smallness of the Prussian; until, at any 
rate, Austria was thoroughly convinced that we were seri¬ 
ously prepared, if necessary, even for rupture and war. 
Our policy at Vienna during the last ten years had re¬ 
moved all belief in any such possibility; they had grown 
to regard the basis of Olmiitz as permanent, and they 
either failed to notice or had forgotten that the convention 
of Olmutz had its chief justification in the temporary dis¬ 
advantage of our position caused by the dispersal of our 
cadres, and by the fact that at the time of that convention 
the whole weight of Russian power had fallen into the 
scale of Austria, which since the Crimean war was no 
longer the case. But Austria was just as exacting in her 
policy towards us in 1856 as at the time when the Emperor 
Nicholas helped her against us. I maintained that our 
submission to the Austrian illusion recalled the experi¬ 
ment of fixing a hen to the spot by drawing a chalk line 
in front of it. Austrian confidence, a skilful use of the 
press, and a plentiful supply of secret service money en¬ 
abled Count Buol to keep up the Austrian phantasmagoria 
and to ignore the strong position in which Prussia would 
be placed as soon as she was ready to break through the 
witchcraft of the chalk line. The Regent knew perfectly 
well what I meant by the reference to Austrian secret 
funds.' 

After I had developed my views, Schleinitz was called 
upon to bring his forward. He did this by a reference 
to the will of Frederick William III, thus skilfully touch- 

^ See pages 233-5. 
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ing a chord which never failed to find a response in the 
mind of the Regent. He described the anxieties and dan¬ 
gers which threatened us from the West, from Paris, and at 
home, if our relations with Austria, in spite of all justifia¬ 
ble grounds for sensitiveness, failed to be maintained. The 
dangers of a combination between Russia and France, which 
even at that time was openly discussed, were set forth, 
and the possibility of an alliance between Prussia and 
Russia was said to be condemned by public opinion. It 
was characteristic of the Regent that, as soon as Schleinitz 
had spoken the last word of a fluent and evidently care¬ 
fully-prepared speech, he at once declared in a lucid state¬ 
ment that in accordance with the traditions of his ances¬ 
tors he decided in favour of the minister von Schleinitz. 
This brought the discussion to a speedy conclusion. 

The rapidity with which he had made his decision as 
soon as the minister had uttered his last word led me to 
suppose that the whole mise en sckne had been arranged 
beforehand, and had been carried out according to the 
wish of the Princess, so as to preserve some appearance of 
regard to the opinions of Prince Hohenzollern and Auers- 
wald, although even at that time she was not in agreement 
with them or with their inclination to strengthen the cabi¬ 
net by adding me to it. 

The policy of the Princess, which had considerable 
weight with her husband and the minister, was deter¬ 
mined, as it seemed to me, rather by special dislikes than 
by any positive aims. Her objects of dislike were Rus¬ 
sia, Louis Napoleon, with whom I was suspected of keep¬ 
ing up relations, and myself, on account of my inclina¬ 
tion to an independent opinion and my refusal to present 

the illustrious lady’s opinions to her husband as my own. 
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Her likes were of a similar character. Herr von Schleinitz 
was politically her creature, a courtier who depended on 
her without any political opinion of his own. 

The Prince of Hohenzollern, who was convinced that 
the Princess and Schleinitz were stronger than he, soon 
withdrew from all active participation in affairs, although 
he bore the name of Minister-President until 1862. The 
nominal leadership then also passed to Auerswald, and 
during the rest of my stay in Berlin I was on a very pleas¬ 
ant footing with him. He had a special charm of man¬ 
ner besides unusual political gifts, and two years after¬ 
wards, when I became Minister-President, he lent me his 
kindly assistance, especially in combating the Crown 
Prince’s anxieties and scruples as to the future of our 
country, which were instilled into him from England in op¬ 
position to me as a friend of Russia, and which afterwards 
led to the pronunciamiento of Dantzic. On his deathbed^ he 
begged the Crown Prince to come to him, warned him ear¬ 
nestly against the dangers which his opposition might cause 
the monarchy, and besought the Prince to cling to me.^ 

In the summer of 1861 a quarrel had arisen within the 
ministry which is described in the following letter of June 
27, from von Roon, the Minister of War: ^ 

‘Berlin: June 27, 1861. 

‘ I suppose that you are acquainted with the general 
features of the Homage question, which has become so 
critical.* It is almost ripe for an explosion. The King 

' R. V. Auerswald died January 15, 1866. 

^Cf. Aus dem Lehen Theodor von Bernhardts, vi. 227, 228, 234. 

^ Bismarck-Jahrbuch, vi. 194 &c. 

* [The King of Prussia had usually indicated his accession by receiving 
formal homage. William I ultimately decided on coronation, but put on 
the crown with his own hands.] 
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cannot give way without ruining himself and the crown 
for ever. Nor can the majority of the ministers yield; if 
they did they would slit open their own immoral bellies 
and commit political suicide. They are forced to be, and 
to remain, disobedient. Hitherto I, who have taken up 
an entirely opposite position on this burning question, and 
(Edwin) Manteuffel have had the greatest difficulty in pre¬ 
venting the King from giving way. He would do it if I 
advised it, but I pray that God will take away the use of 
my tongue before it gives assent. But I stand alone— 
quite alone, for to-day Edwin Manteuffel is put under 
arrest.^ It was not until yesterday that the King per¬ 
mitted me to look out for other ministers. He holds the 
gloomy view that, except Stahl and Co., he will find no 
one who judges the homage with the oath of allegiance 
to be admissible. 

' Now I ask you, do you regard the ancient traditional 
hereditary homage as an attack on the constitution ? If 
you answer my question with Yes, I shall have made a 
mistake in assuming you were of my opinion; but if you 
agree with me and think this view is mere doctrinaire hum¬ 
bug, resulting from political engagements and political 
party-grouping when our dear comrades think that they are 
not in position, you will have no objection to entering the 
King's council and solving the homage question in correct 
fashion. Then you will also find means of setting out 
without delay on your proposed holiday and sending me 
word by telegraph immediately. The words “ Yes, I am 
coming,” are sufficient; better still if you can add the 
date of your arrival. Schleinitz goes under any circum- 

' On account of a duel with Twesten as author of the pamphlet W’as 
uns noch retten kann. 
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stances, quite independently of the homage question; that 
much is certain. But the question is whether you will 
have to take over his portfolio or Schwerin’s. His Majesty 
seems more inclined to the latter than the former. But 
that is ciira posterior. Our business is to convince the 
King that even without advertising a change of system 
he can find such a ministry as he requires. I have also 
addressed similar questions to President von Moller and 
to von Selchow, but am still without an answer. It is a 
hopeless state of things! The King suffers terribly. His 
nearest relations are against him, and counsel a rotten 
peace. God grant that he may not give way! If he did 
we should be steering under full sail into the morass of 
parliamentary government. 

' I dread all business excitement, for the accumulated 
burdens together with this political worry are almost 
crushing me; still, a good horse may break down but does 
not give in. Therefore, let my business troubles excuse 
the shortness of these lines. Only one word more: I 
have broken down the bridge behind me and must there¬ 
fore go, if the King gives way; but this is really a matter 
of course. 

‘ This letter is to reach you by the English courier: 
so Schlieffen promises. Send me an immediate answer by 
telegraph.’ 

I answered on July 2 : 

^Your letter sent by the English courier arrived here 
yesterday in storm and rain, and disturbed me in my 
pleasant anticipation of the quiet time I intended to spend 
in Reinfeld with Kissinger, and afterwards in Stolp- 
miinde. Torn by affectionate feelings for young caper¬ 
cailzie on the one hand and the return to wife and chil- 
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dren on the other, your order '' to horse'' struck me as a 
discordant note. I have become indolent, weary, and dis¬ 
pirited since I lost my foundation of good health. But 
to business! As to the homage quarrel, I scarcely under¬ 
stand how it can have become so important for both sides. 
There is not the least doubt in my own mind that the 
King does nothing repugnant to the constitution in ac¬ 
cepting the homage in the traditional manner. He has 
the right to receive homage from each individual among 
his subjects, and from every corporation in the land, when¬ 
ever and wherever he pleases, and if any one denies my 
sovereign a right which he is willing and able to exercise, 

I feel myself bound to assert it, even though I am not 
convinced of the practical importance of its exercise. In 
accordance with this view I telegraphed to Schlieffen that 
I consider the ''title of possession,'’ on the basis of which 
a new ministry is to be established, as lawful, and regard 
the refusal of the other party and the importance it at¬ 
taches to preventing the act of homage as mere doctrinaire 
ill-temper. When I added that I am not acquainted with 
the lie of the rest of the property” I did not mean by that 
the persons and capacities with whom we should have to 
do business, but rather the programme on the basis of 
which we should have to work. Therein, in my opinion, 
lies the difficulty. My impression is that the chief fault of 
our policy hitherto has been this: it has been liberal in Prus¬ 
sia and conservative in foreign parts; we have esteemed the 
rights of our King too cheaply and those of foreign princes 
too highly. This is a natural result of the dualism between 
the constitutional tendencies of the ministers and the 
legitimist direction which the personal will of his Majesty 

gave our foreign policy. I should not easily make up 
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my miml l« inherit from Siliweriii, if mily liccaiisc I 
tb not ccifisider my prociil r.ipil.il uf health iiiffkiciil. 
Hilt even were I lt> th* mh I si ill frrl in internal 

affairs the iicctl ftn a tlilfereiil i uf mir forrigii 

IKiIicy. My licticf is that iiultiing Inti a ilwii^e in mir 
’* fnrcigii ** allitiitlc ran lilunale llir juiMtiuii uf the C/romii 
ill tkimcslic maller?i fiuiii the jiir^Hutc wtiieli ii will tillicr- 
wisc Ik! acliially iiii|i«is%i|ilr In rr*iisi , lliiiii|;li I have 
nil tfiiulit as In the iiiflu iriiry uf the iiicaiis fur the 
jiiirjuise. llie iluiiiestir slram mini Im-^ a! c\lirfiirly 
high jircssurc, else it h i!ii|Mi^»»i!i!r lu iiii<lcriliifi«l htiw 
tiiir {iiililir life ruiilil have lic^ni mi di^liii! m*iI hy siidi 
Iriiiiijicry stuff as Slicl>er, Seliwaik* M.nduii.ild. Pal/ke, 
Twcslen, and the like; and in ollirr r<iiiiiliir*i im tnie 
will iimlcrslaiid Imw the huinagc i|iimiiiiii rmild have 
Mtmm up the raliinri. It will surely k- lli<iiiglil that 
grieviiiw iniHriilc* had cfiihillcrrd the jM*f»plc agaiiiil 
the aulhnriltes, that the flame was irady l«i liiiisi furlh 
at the firs! hrriith. Folitiial Inii a g«M«l 

deal III du with this slumlding <ivcr iiirrr ihreads; lull 
dining the last fiiiirleen years we have Irarliiiig flic 
iialiim a taste fur jKiliiirs wiiluiui saliifyiiig its apjviite* 
and it has tn seek its iifiiirishfiiriil in ihr M*wrr» We 
arc almcml as vain as ihi. h’reiich; if %vr ran talk mir- 
selves into the krlicf that wc? ate refi{>cclrd milsidc tmr 
country wc are ready In pul up with a gntal deal at home; 
but if wc have the finding lluil c%Yry little Wiir/liurgcr 
despises and jeers at m, and that wc must put up with 
it from fear, in the hnfKi that the army of the AVi«/i will 
protect us agatiwl France, then wc find at hmiic some¬ 
thing wffing in every rornrr, ami every kiiihy of the press 

who opens his inouih agaitwi the gcivcriimcnl is in the 
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right.* Notone of the royal houses from Naples to Han¬ 
over will thank us for our affection, and in their case we love 
our enemies in truly gospel fashion at the cost of the secur¬ 
ity of our own throne. I am faithful to my Prince to the 
very marrow, but as far as all the others are concerned I do 
not feel in a single drop of blood the least trace of obliga¬ 
tion to raise a finger for them. I fear that this attitude of 
mine is so far removed from that of our most gracious 
master that he will scarcely consider me a suitable adviser 
for the crown. Therefore, if he employs me at all, he 
will prefer to use me in internal affairs. But according to 
my view that makes no difference, for I do not believe that 
the collective government will produce any satisfactory re¬ 
sults unless our attitude in foreign affairs becomes stronger 
and less dependent on dynastic sympathies. Our want of 
self-confidence causes us to seek in them a support which 
they cannot give us, and which we do not require. It is 
a pity on account of the elections that the split has taken 
just this form; the loyal and monarchical mass of electors 
will not understand a quarrel about homage, and the de¬ 
mocracy will distort it. It would have been better to hold¬ 
out firmly against Kiihne in the military question, to break 
with the chamber, dissolve it, and thus show the nation 
what is the King’s position towards the people. Will the 
King be willing to adopt this measure in the winter when 
it would be suitable? I do not believe in good elections 
this time, although the homage ceremonies should give 
the King many opportunities of influencing them. But 
a timely dissolution after palpable excesses on the part 
of the majority is a very wholesome remedy, perhaps 

* [‘ Ed un Marcel diventa 

Ogni villan che parteggiando viene.’ ] 
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the l^st that ran l« ulilaiiictl |i»r t€%tmmg a hraltliy cir 
ciilalicifi. 

* I r.iiiiiot ofirrM inymrlf fully m mriling alMitif a &inj* 

atitifi with wliiili I am Imt iiiMiffiiiriiliy *ii‘tjii.iiij|oh iicir 
till I like srHiftg iliiwii tin jM|irf rvri) tiling mliitli I might 
wish III %Ay. A% I Ii4\r irirn'rt! my le*i\r nf ali\ciicr t»- 
iLty* I net i»iil «»ii SaliiiiLiy hy walri ainl Imjc In l>e 

at l.iiWrk 1‘iirwl.iy iiiiiiiiiiig, aiitl j| Itrrliii in ihr rvcii* 
ing. I ciunc railin’ Ivraii^c ilir hlmjMTiir ilill 

wishes In set! iiir, 1 hr h rmiiier will Like llicic 

liiici kiik. h'liillsri lirlasls liy wnnl nf iiiiiiiiti. iVay 

give my kiinlcsl irgauls in ymif %tifr 

III Iftir If irinl%lis|i* 

' V. IlisMAtCE.** 

I had lint srrii any iirw»jia|>rri fur fi%T clay* when I 
rcartinl Liilwck al five ii\iick in ilic rnmning tm July cy, 
iiiitl I learnt llir SwTtlisli * VsUtlirr* jtitiriiiil* which 
iiliiiie mun jinitwahlc! m ilic itwl llic King aiicl 

fiiiiiisteri liatl left Iferliii, ami the rriiis w-as llierriitrc ap* 
jxirriitly avcrtnl. Oii July j the King hail issiircl the 
inanifcsln wying lliai hr utlhciril ti> the urigiiial fufiii cif 
hereditary huitiiigr, litil in view nf the rtwiigrs wliirh had 
tiecn made in llir rinisiiiiitiiin nf the iiniiiafi hy tiiwlrr hii 
hmlherk rule, he hail drtriiiiiiird, iiiitrad nf lioldiiig the 
reretniniy nf InniKigr, in renive the Milrinn riifciiiaiifiii nn 
wliirh Itir hetcdilary digiiiiy nf the siivrrcigii wm l»sed. 
Ill a letter fhilrtl July J4, ffniii Hiiiiinrn (C’anlcni Schwy^h 
Rimiii drrrilird In me the rmiric nf thr rrissft.* 

* I made a vnw in amwer ymir Idler rni the first rainy 

III lull lit llic nitifiJifiib Irllrn Now 

nlw In H * 
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day, and unfortunately I am obliged to do so as early as to¬ 
day, with the help of a half-dry inkpot which, if I cannot 
fill it in any other way, will have to be held outside the 
window for a few minutes in order to help its deficiencies. 
Our constantly missing one another seems to be anything 
but providential, rather let us say most disastrous. The 
dispatch from Frankfort, owing to the stupidity of the 
officials, did not reach me until the 17th after eight o’clock 
in the morning, and a few hours afterwards my reply, which 
had been sent immediately, was returned with the com¬ 
ment that it could not be delivered. That made me all 
the more anxious about my departure. But I could not 
put it off. Schleinitz, in the service of Queen Augusta, 
has done us a good deal of immediate harm. The swell¬ 
ing had come to a head. Schleinitz himself, convinced 
that the present system is untenable, has given in his res¬ 
ignation principally on that account, just as rats forsake 
a rotten ship. But both he and von der Heydt agreed 
in thinking that dead and used-up persons ought not to be 
resuscitated by the galvanic shock of a supposed martyr¬ 
dom, and therefore they voted against me. Schleinitz, 
supported by the Queen and the Grand Duchess Helene, 
has conquered by the help of the revived coronation idea, 
for which the mantles had been ordered as early as Feb¬ 
ruary. The ill-disguised retreat was now begun, and the 
all but completed list of ministers placed ad acta. I am 
also much inclined to believe that Schleinitz, like the 
Queen, and even Prince Hohenzollern, believes in the 
speedy destruction of the present system of lies, and is 
inclined to further it. Schleinitz’s resignation is in every 
respect an advance, although he does not take up the same 

doctrinaire position as Patow, Auerswald, and Schwerin. 
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Apart from his impotence in action, his presence gave the 
ministry support from, above. Their pet could not be 
allowed to fall; well, he has got to port. If Count Bern- 
storff is but half the man that many people maintain, this 
second wedge will be more efficacious than the first, else 
he will not remain in office four months. You will doubt¬ 
less have heard from Manteuffel or Alversleben that I 
have split with my comrades permanently on the homage 
question. If I still remain in this company, it is because 
the King insists upon it, and I, being exempt from all 
scruple under the present circumstances, can now go on 
fighting with my vizor up. It suits my nature better that 
these gentlemen shall know I am opposed to their pre¬ 
scriptions than that they should, as hitherto, only believe 
it. May God help us in future! I can do little more 
than remain an honest man; work in my own department, 
and do what is sensible. The greatest misfortune, how¬ 
ever, in all this worry is the weariness and languor of our 
King. He is more than ever under the orders of the 
Queen and her accomplices. If he does not recover his 
physical vigour everything will be lost, and we shall totter 
on into the yoke of parliamentarism, the Republic, and 
the Presidency of Patow. I can see no means of safety 
whatever, unless the Lord our God help us. In the proc¬ 
ess of universal dissolution I can recognise only one or¬ 
ganism with any power of resistance, and that is the army. 
To maintain this untainted is the problem which I regard 
as still soluble, but certainly only for a short time. It 
too will become plague-stricken if it does not get to ac¬ 
tion, unless healthy air is breathed into it from above, and 
that too becomes more difficult every day. If I am right 

in this, and I think I am, I cannot be blamed for continu- 
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ing to serve in this company. I do not mean to say that 
another man could not fill my office with equal or superior 
insight and energy, but even the most capable person will 
require a year to find his way about, and—“ dead men ride 
fast.” There is no need for me to assure any one who 
knows me well how glad I should be to resign. There 
is much more inclination to ease in my nature than I can 
justify before Heaven; and the considerable pension which 
I have earned would help me to this, since I am neither 
luxurious nor ambitious. How much I am inclined to 
idleness I feel now that, like a discharged cart-horse, free 
from harness and bridle, I am turned out on the common. 
If nothing particular happens I shall not return to my 
collar till the middle of September; then I hope we shall 
not miss each other again. I shall certainly have to go 
off again to the Rhine for the manoeuvres on September 9, 
but only for ten or eleven days. Whether the King will 
go as he intends for a few days to Berlin at the beginning 
of September seems an open question. It appears to me 
indispensable if there is to be any further idea of govern¬ 
ment by a King in I’russia. 

‘ Your letter leads me to hope that you will not return 
to St. Petersburg before the coronation. I consider that 
the “ Kreuzzeitung ” made a great political blunder in its 
unsparing criticism of the coronation manifesto.* It would 
be just as great a blunder if the supporters of the paper 
were not to be represented at the ceremony. You may 
tell Moritz so. We have lost a good deal of ground by 
that unfortunate article, and we shall have to win it back. 

‘ Let me conclude with my best wishes for your vari- 

* [After the appearance of the article the King never again read the 
Kreuzzeitung. ] 

VOL. I. — 18 
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ous cures. I hope you will return from them with re¬ 
newed health. The time is approaching when all your 
powers will be needed for the well-being of your country. 
Give my (our) most respectful salutations to your wife. 

‘ I am sending this letter by way of Zimmerhausen, 
registered; it must not fall into wrong hands !' 

At Schleinitz’s telegraphic request I went on July lO 
to Baden-Baden, to report myself to the King. He seemed 
unpleasantly surprised to see me, supposing I had come on 
account of the ministerial crisis. I said I had heard that 
it had been averted, and stated I had only come in order 
to request his personal consent to an extension of my 
leave until after the coronation, which was to take place 
in the autumn, accordingly beyond the three months al¬ 
ready accorded me. The King granted this in the kind¬ 
est manner, and himself invited me to dinner. 

After spending August and September in Reinfeld 
and Stolpiinde I reached Konigsberg on October 13, for 
the coronation which was to take place on the i8th. 

During the festivities I noticed that a change had 
taken place in the disposition of the Queen, perhaps con¬ 
nected with the withdrawal of Schleinitz which had oc¬ 
curred in the meantime. She took the initiative in dis¬ 
cussing national German politics with me. There, for 
the first time, I met Count Bernstorff as minister. He 
did not seem yet to have come to any definite conclusion 
about his policy, and in conversation he gave me the im¬ 
pression of a man struggling after an opinion. The Queen 
was more friendly to me than she had been for many 
years; she showed me marked attentions, which apparently 
went beyond the line traced at that time by the King. At 

a moment whose ceremonial character scarcely gave any 
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opportunity for conversation, she remained standing in 
front of me, while I was in the crowd, and began a con¬ 
versation about German politics, which the King, who was 
with her, tried for some time in vain to bring to an end. 
The conduct of both royal personages on this and other 
occasions proved that at that time there was a difference 
of opinion between them as to the treatment of the Ger¬ 
man question; I conjecture that Count Bemstorff was not 
congenial to her Majesty. The King avoided talking poli¬ 
tics with me, probably because he feared that relations with 
me would cause him to be regarded in a reactionary light. 
This anxiety prevailed with him as late as May 1862, and 
even September of that year. He thought rne more fanati¬ 
cal than I was. Probably his remembrance of my criticism 
of the capacity of the new cabinet, before my departure 
for St. Petersburg, had some influence with him.^ 


The summons to Prince Adolf of Hohenlohe-Ingel- 
fingen, in March 1862, to take the post of President of 
the Ministry as substitute for Prince Hohenzollern already 
suggested a sort of ministerial bill-jobbing calculated on an 
early date of maturing. The Prince was clever, amiable, 
entirely devoted to the King, and had taken part in our 
home politics, in a somewhat dilettante fashion, it is true, 
but still more ardently than most of his compeers of the 
old imperial nobility. Physically, however, and perhaps 
also intellectually, he was not equal to the post of Minister- 
President, and when I saw him in May 1862 he tried 
purposely to strengthen this impression of mine by conjur- 

1 See page 230. 
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fitiiii llir fill iinliiig% Ilf «,ii| jkif lijiiiniiji^y 

jitilny, 1I14I I have l«i fair liu^ «|isr%liiiii | r.iiifiiil 

%,iy llial I Itiiiiiil llii% ailf.it! nr, iini ih.ii it 
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‘ I have arrived safely, and am living here like a rat 
in an empty barn, confined by the cold, rainy weather. 
Yesterday I had a formal audience, drove up in imperial 
carriages, ceremony, procession of dignitaries. Otherwise 
it was short and satisfactory, no politics, as they were post¬ 
poned for tm de ces jours, and a private audience. The 
Empress looks very well, as she always does. Yesterday 
evening the King s messenger arrived j he brought me 
nothing from Berlin except some “ leatheiy stuff ”_dis¬ 

patches about Denmark. I had been looking forward to 
a letter from you. From a communication which Bern- 
storff has made to Reuss, I learnt that the writer counts 
with certainty upon my continued stay here and his at 
Berlin, and that the King is mistaken if he assumes that 
Bernstorff is anxious to return to London as soon as pos¬ 
sible. I cannot understand why he does not say quite 
openly, “ I should like to stay,” or “ I should like to go,” 
for neither is a disgrace. To keep both posts at the same 
time exposes him to far more reproach. As soon as I 
have anything to report, i.e. have had a private audience 
with the Emperor, I shall write with my own hand to the 
King. I still flatter myself with the hope that I shall 
seem less indispensable to his Majesty when I have been 
out of his sight for a while, and that some hitherto unrec¬ 
ognised statesman will be found to supplant me, so that I 
may ripen a little more here. I am waiting quietly to see 
whether any arrangements will be made about me, and 
of what kind. If nothing is done in a few weeks, I shall 
ask for leave of absence to fetch my wife, but must in that 
case have some security as to the length of my stay here. 
I cannot settle down here on the terms of a week’s notice. 

‘ The proposal to give me a post in the ministry with- 
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out a portfolio will not, I ho|»c% find favour in the highcHl 
tjuarlcrs; it was not mcntionctl in iny lani auilieiire. 'I‘he 
ptjHl is unpractical; to say nothing* and to put up with 
everything; to meddle uninvited in everylhtiig ami Ijc 
cut shtnt hy everylHMly where one leally wanth tt> gel in 
a word. I value a portfolio al^»ve the l*ie?iitlency, for the 
latter after all is only a lenerve |w*si ; mir should I care to 
have a i'olleague who spent half his time in laindoii. If 
he th»eH m»t want ti> live theie altogellief, ! am heartily 
willing that he slunild slay where he is, and shtmld legard 
it as unfriemlly tti urge him away. 

* My kimiesi rcgaids to \oin family. Your faithful 
friend and willing but not iiaring comrade in war, if wai 
it nuisl be; but rather in winter than in hoi weather!* 

Rrnm wrote to me from llerlin iimler «lale June 4 : ® 

*. . . (hi Sumlay Schleiiiil/. spike to me alKiiit a sue- 
ecHSor for Hoheiitohc. ami thought your lime had iml yet 
come. When I asked him who, in his opinion, niiglil to 
act as head of tlie ministry, he Hhiiigged Ins slioiildcis, 
and when 1 adde«i that then there would Iht iiolhiiig hir 
it but ftir him to take pity on the pisi himself, lie rvadetl 
my remark, neither refusing imr agieeiiig. You will not 
Ire siirprisetl that this makes me feel I there¬ 

fore f<iund an oppirtunity yesterday tif laistiig the 
lion of the Presidency in the proper ifiiaiicr, and found 
the old inclimiliim towards you along with the old iinle- 
cision. Who can help us there? and how is this to end? 
. ... No party fit to govern! The democrats arc? ex¬ 
cluded as a matter of coursci but the great majority com 
sisiH of democrats and those wlm intend to become inch, 

* I'lic kurr hm iscert In full In ilw 4 , III. 

iS.IJ# ^ 34 . Now iIm» ill Kimn*% il.* t^3 4c. 
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even though the rough drafts of their addresses are sat¬ 
urated with assurances of loyalty. Next to them come 
the constitutionalists, i.e. the real ones, a little troop of 
not much more than twenty persons with Vincke at their 
head; about fifteen Conservatives; thirty Catholics; some 
twenty Poles. Where then can any possible government 
find the necessary support ? Which party can govern with 
this grouping, except the democrats and these cannot 
and must not. Under these circumstances, according to 
my logic, the present government must stay in office, how¬ 
ever difficult it may be. And just for that reason it must 
absolutely be reinforced, and the sooner the better. . . . 
It certainly does not appear to me to be for the interest 
of Prussia that Count Bern.storff should still hold two im- 
])ortant posts. I shall therefore be very glad if you are 
soon appointed President of the Ministry, although I am 
cpiite convinced Bernstorff will quickly abandon his dual 
position and no longer play the part of Colossus with 
one foot in London and one in Berlin. I appeal to your 
con.science not to make any counter-move, since it might 
and would result in driving the government into the open 
arms of the democrats. . . . llohcnlohe’s leave of ab- 
.scnce is up on the uth inst. lie will not return, but 
only send his resignation. And then, yes, then I hope 
the telegraph will summon you hither. This is what all 
patriots long for. How could you then hesitate and 
manoeuvre ’ 

My an.swer was as follows: 

* Paris : Whitsuntide 1862.* 

‘ Dear Roon,—I received your letter duly through 

‘ June 8 or 9. Hismarck Letters (6th ed.), pp. 243. 244. Now also 

in Room's DenkxvUniigkdUn, ii.'* (j5 &c. 
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Stein (at that time Military I*k*iii|>«»t€iitiary) obviciiuily 
unii|H?nech for I cuiiltl :iii| it wiihoiii jiartially dc- 

stre^ying it. Vim may rest assured that I shall imi make 
any einiiitcr'muvcH and mainriivrcs; if 1 nmld imt see 
frnm all the indiailitms that HeriiHttuff has im !h«iiig|ii tif 
rcsignaticin I shciidd rxjMrl with eeilaiiily l«» leave Pans 
in a few tlayn, in tmler to gu riii Ijuidmi !»» Iteiliii, an*! I 
shnuld Util stir a finger to |ircvcnl it. As if t% I am sim 
ring mine, hut I raiimil after all advise the King l^i give 
me BernHt«irfT*.H pkiee, and if ! weir l*i rnlri \uflioiit a 
jwlfulin, we sluiuht have, iiieliiding Stlilrinii/, three Miin 
isU?rH fur l**oreigii Affaiis, Iwu u( in faer nf any 

ro{K»nsihilily, might withdraw at an hiuiiA nuiier, mic iiiln 
the lltiiischcild Mtiiisliy, the cither fti Lniidim. Whiliyuu I 
Ijidteve I am in iiccord; with Jagnw I kdicve I i:aii litTuiiic 
uih llic IleiKirlmcnial Miiiislcm wmdd mil raii^c nir any 
difficulty; Inil I have lulrialily disliiicl iijiifiiiiii*i aknit 
fureign affairs, h«i jir«iliahly has lleriisluilf, hul I am mil 
acc|iiaintcd with them, and I am iml ahlr l«i areiiiinmwLiir 
myself Ici his mrthiMls and liis fmiiis. Xm lia\'e I any 
ccmfidencc in his just csititiale id iwiliiical alfaiis, aiitl 
presumably he has nunc in mine. Ilnwevci, the iinrrr 
tainty canncil go tin rniirh longer; I shall wait tiiitil the 
Illh, to see whether the King will abide by hh views of 
the 26 lh lilt.,* or supply himself rkewlieir If nothing 
is done by then I shall write to his Majesty mi the as. 
sumption that my pcwilimi here is {it?riiiaririil and llial I 
can make my domcslir ;irr*ingement?i with a view to stay¬ 
ing here lit! the winter at any rale, i^r hingrr. My lug 
gage and carriages are still at St Piierstnirg; I iiiiist find 


* I’br iIaIi! fif llir «|»ci4l miillriirf a! ilir liulwltlirff Ifcflfif* 

till €irp«riyr« for Tarh. 
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a place for them somewhere. Besides, mine are the habits 
of a respectable pate^f/amilias^ including the need for a 
settled habitation, and I have really had none since July of 
last year when Schlcinitz first told me that I was to be 
moved. You do me wrong if you think I am unwilling. 
On the contrary I have lively attacks of the adventurous 
spirit of that animal which goes and dances on the ice 
when it is feeling Uu) happy. 

' I have followed the debates on the Address to some 
extent, and am under the impression that the govern¬ 
ment surrenclera! mc^re than was desirable in committee, 
perhaps also in the whole House. After all, what does a 
bad Address matter? I'hc people fancy that by the adop¬ 
tion of anotlier they have won a victory. In an Address 
a rhamf)cr does its maiueuvring with dummy enemies and 
blank cartridges. If people mistake the sham fight for ,a 
serious victory, and scatter themselves to plunder and 
maraud on royal territory, the time will doubtless come 
wlicn the <lummy enemy Will unmask his batteries and 
l>cgin serious fighting. I notice a lack of geniality about 
our point of view; your letter breathes forth honest mar¬ 
tial anger sharpened by the dust and heat of the battle. 
Without flattery, ycni gave an admirable answer, but really 
it is wasted, these people do not understand German. I 
have found our friendly neighbour calm and accommodat¬ 
ing, very well disposed towards us, very much inclined to 
discus.s the difficulties of the ** German question.*’ He 
can refuse his sympathies to none of the existing dynas¬ 
ties, but he hoi>es that Prussia will solve successfully the 
great problem set her, namely, the German one; then the 
government wcmld also win confidence at home. Nothing 

l)ut fine words. I tell people who ask whv I have not 
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settled down here comfortably, that I am thinking of tak¬ 
ing a few months’ leave before long, and then returning 
here with my wife. 

"June 10.—His Majesty’s answer to the address makes 
a very dignified impression in its reserve and moderation; 
it is calm without any irritation. Several papers contain 
allusions to Schleinitz’s entrance in place of Hohenlohe. 
I do not grudge it him, and he will still remain treasurer 
of the household. 

' I shall send this letter to-morrow by the King’s mes¬ 
senger, he will then wait at Aachen until he has something 
more to bring from Berlin. Remember me very kindly to 
the ladies of your family. Mine are all well. 

‘ In old friendship, your 

‘ v. B.’ 

On June 26, the Emperor had invited me to Fontaine¬ 
bleau, and took a long walk with me. In the course of 
conversation about the political questions of the day and 
the last few years, he asked me suddenly whether I thought 
the King would be inclined to enter into an alliance with 
him. I answered that the King had the most friendly 
feelings towards him, and that the prejudices which for 
merly prevailed in the public mind against France had 
almost disappeared; but alliances were the result of cir¬ 
cumstances, which determined their need or their utility. 
An alliance assumed a motive—a definite object. The 
Emperor disputed the necessity of any such assumption; 
there were, he said. Powers that stood in friendly rela- 
tions to one another, and others with whom this was less 
the case. In view of the uncertain future confidence 

must be directed towards some one side. He did not 
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speak of an alliance with a view to any adventurous proj¬ 
ect, but he thought that between Prussia and France there 
was a conformity of interests in which lay an element of 
an entente intime et durable. It would be a great mistake 
to try to create events; it would be impossible to cal¬ 
culate their tendency and strength in advance; but it was 
possible to make arrangements to meet them—to be fore¬ 
armed while considering means to confront them and 
profit by them. This idea of a ' diplomatic alliance,’ in 
which the custom of mutual confidence was assumed and 
the two parties learnt to count on one another in difficult 
situations, was further developed by the Emperor. Then 
suddenly he stood still and said, ' You cannot imagine 
what singular overtures Austria made to me a few days 
ago. It appears that the coincidence of your appoint¬ 
ment with the arrival of Herr von Budberg has caused a 
regular panic in Vienna. Prince Metternich told me he 
had received instructions which went so far that he him¬ 
self was alarmed by them; he had authorisation as unlim¬ 
ited as a sovereign had ever entrusted to his representative 
in respect to all and every question which I might raise, 
so that he might come to an agreement with me at any 
cost.’ This revelation placed me in some perplexity, for 
apart from the incompatibility of the interests of the two 
states, I have an almost superstitious dislike to being en¬ 
tangled with the fortunes of Austria. ^ 

These deliverances of the Emperor’s could not have 
been entirely without foundation, even though he might 
expect that I should not. take advantage of my social 

^ Compare this with report of June 20, 1862, to Bernstorff, which 
agrees with the above almost word for word, although Prince Bismarck 
cannot have had it at hand when his reminiscences were being taken down. 
I have published it in the Bismarck-Jahrhuch^ iv. 152 &c, 
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relations with Metternich to the extent of breaking the 
confidence reposed in me. In any case this revelation to 
the Prussian ambassador was imprudent, whether it was 
true or exaggerated. Even at Frankfort I had become 
convinced that Viennese policy under certain circum¬ 
stances would shrink from no combination; and would 
sacrifice Venetia or the left bank of the Rhine, if by these 
means they could purchase a confederacy on the right 
bank securing the preponderance of Austria over Prussia. 
I knew that German phrases would pass current at the 
Hof burg so bong as they could serve as a leash for us or 
the Wurzburgers. If a Franco-Austrian coalition was not 
already in existence against us we owed this not to Aus¬ 
tria but to France, yet not to any special affection for us 
on Napoleon’s part, but to his doubts whether Austria 
would be in a position to sail with the nationality breeze 
then blowing strong. In the report which I made to the 
King, my deduction from all this was not that we ought 
to enter into an agreement with France, but that we could 
not count upon Austria’s loyalty to the Confederation as 
against France, nor could we hope to win Austria’s free 
consent to the improvement of our position in Germany. 

In the lack of any kind of political task or business I 
went for a short time to England, and on July 25 started 
fora longish tour in the south of France. To this period 
belongs the following correspondence: 


'Paris; July 15, 1862.* 

‘ Dear Roon,—I have been wondering a good deal 
lately why you inquired by telegraph whether I had got 

^ Bismarck Letters (6th edit.), p. 250 &c. ; Roon, Denkwurdigkeiten, 
ii.'* 102 &C, 
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your letter of the 26th (ult). I did not answer it be¬ 
cause I could give no news about the subject of chief im¬ 
portance, but could only receive it Since then a courier 
has reached me who was announced to me by telegraph 
a fortnight ago, and in expectation of whom I returned a 
week too soon from England. He brought me a letter 
from Bernstorff in answer to my request for leave. I am 
quite superfluous here now, because there is neither Em¬ 
peror, minister, nor ambassador here. I am not in very 
good health, and this provisional existence, with the sus¬ 
pense of ''whether and how’' without any regular busi¬ 
ness, is not calming to the nerves. I thought that I was 
coming here for ten days or a fortnight, and now I have 
been here seven weeks without ever knowing whether I 
shall have to stay another twenty-four hours. I do not 
want to force myself on the King by lying at anchor in 
Berlin, and I will not go home because I am afraid of 
being stuck fast for an unlimited time in the hotel, on my 
way through Berlin. From BernstorlFs letter^ I learn 
that it is not at present the King’s pleasure to make over 
foreign affairs to me, and that his Majesty has not yet 
decided whether I am to take Hohenlohe’s place; but does 
not want to prejudice this question negatively by giving 
me six weeks’ leave. The King is doubtful, according to 
Bernstorff, whether I can be of any use in the present 
session, and whether my appointment, if it takes place 
at all, ought not to be postponed till the winter. Under 
these circumstances, I am repeating my request for six 
weeks’ leave,* which I put on the following grounds. In 
the first place, I really need to recruit my health in moun- 

^ Of July 12. Bismarck-Jahrbuch, vi. 155, 156. 

2 Letter to Bernstorff of July 15. Bismarck-Jahrhuch^ vi. 156 &c. 
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tain and sea air; if I am to take an oar in the galley I must 
collect some store of health, and Paris has hitherto suited 
me badly, with this confounded lounging bachelor's life. 
In the second place, the King must have time to come to 
a quiet decision on his own initiative, else his Majesty 
will make those persons who urged him on responsible for 
the conclusions. In the third place, Bernstorff does not 
intend to go now: the King has repeatedly invited him 
to stay, and declared that he never spoke to me at all 
about the Foreign Office; but I do not consider the posi¬ 
tion of a -minister without portfolio tenable. In the fourth 
place, my joining it would appear at the present time pur¬ 
poseless and casual, but may be used later on as an im¬ 
pressive manoeuvre. 

" I imagine that the ministry will quietly and distinct¬ 
ly oppose all attempts at retrenchment in the army budget, 
but not let them lead to a crisis, rather permitting the 
Chamber to discuss the whole budget in detail. I sup¬ 
pose that will be finished by September. Then the bud¬ 
get, which I assume will not be acceptable to the govern¬ 
ment, will be sent up to the Upper House, in case it is 
quite certain that the mutilated budget draft will be re¬ 
jected there. Then, or at any rate before the discussion 
in the Upper House, it might be returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies, with a royal message explaining the reasons 
why the Crown cannot give its assent to a budget bill of 
this nature, and they might be called upon to discuss the 
matter afresh. Perhaps at this point, or earlier, it might 
be well to adjourn the Diet for thirty days. The longer 
the matter is drawn out, the more the Chamber will lose 
in public esteem, since it has made and will continue to 

make the mistake of taking its stand on foolish trifles, and 
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has not a single orator who does not increase the boredom 
of the public. If they can be brought to take their stand 
on such rubbish as the continuity of the Upper House, 
and begin a conflict on this subject, delaying the business 
proper, it will be a great piece of good fortune. They 
will grow tired, hope that the government's wind will give 
out, while the district judges will be getting alarmed at the 
expense of finding substitutes. When they grow mellow, 
feel that they are boring the country, and are urgently 
hoping for concessions on the part of the government, to 
deliver them from their false position, then, in my opinion, 
comes the moment to prove to them by my nomination 
that we are very far from giving up the contest, but are 
rather returning to it with fresh forces. The appearance 
of a new battalion in the ministerial ranks would then 
make an impression which could not be obtained now. 
Especially if there was a good deal of clatter made before¬ 
hand with talk about granting charters, and coups ^dtaty 
my old reputation for light-hearted violence will come in 
useful, and they will think '' Now for it! " Then all the 
Centre and the halfs ” will be ready for negotiation. 

'All this depends more on my instinctive feeling than 
on any proof that I could bring forward; and I should not 
go so far as on my own responsibility to say " No ” to any 
order of the King’s. But if I am asked for my opinion, I 
shall give it in favour of keeping in the background a few 
months longer. 

' Perhaps all this is reckoning without my host; per¬ 
haps his Majesty will never make up his mind to appoint 
me, for I really do not see why he should do it at all, after 
not doing it during the last six weeks. But there is abso¬ 
lutely no reason why I should be either here, swallowing 
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the hot dust of Paris, yawning in caf6s or theatres, or 
camping at Berlin in the Hdtel Royal as a political dilet¬ 
tante. I could spend my time better at the baths - 

‘ I am really amazed at the political incapacity of our 
Chambers, and yet we are a highly cultured country ; 
doubtless too highly; other countries are certainly not 
wiser than the flower of our class-elected representatives, 
but they do not possess the childlike self-confidence with 
which our people will make a public exhibition of their 
impotency in complete nakedness as a standard of how to 
do it. How have we Germans come by our reputation for 
retiring modesty ? There is not one of us who does nt>t 
think that he knows better about everything, from manag¬ 
ing a war to picking fleas from a dog, than all the learnetl 
specialists; while in other countries there are many people 
who admit that they know less about some things than 
other people, and are therefore ready to give in and Iceep 
silence. 

‘The i 6 tk. — I must close quickly to-day, for my time 
is required for other business. With kindest regards for 
your family, I remain in old friendship, 

‘Your 

‘ V- li. ’ 


Roon answered me under date August 31, 1862 : 

‘My dear Bismarck,—You will be pretty well able to 
imagine why I did not answer you before; I was always 
hoping and hoping for a decision, or else for a situation 
which would bring about an acute solution. Unfortunately 
my, or rather our, troubles still preserve their chron ic 
character. Now a new complication has .arisen—the a.c- 

quittal of von der Heydt’s slanderers—but this too will be 
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dissipated in the sand of the Mark. I have withdrawn 
for a few days from the mishe genirale^ taking flight to 
this place (Zimmerhausen) to shoot partridges, when the 
King set out for D[oberan]. Bernstorff, whom I found 
quite determined three or four weeks ago to give up his 
post, which is becoming much too difficult and trouble¬ 
some for him, told me a week ago that after all he was 
not sure whether at the conclusion of the parliamentary 
session he should not yield to the King’s wish (supposing 
it to be expressed) and remain, although his longing for 
deliverance was by no means extinguished. Translated 
into facts, this means that the session had been drawn out 
so long that its conclusion will probably coincide with the 
confinement of the Countess, and that therefore a removal 
involving a winter journey would be even more inconven¬ 
ient than under other circumstances. He had told me 
even before this that his removal to London must take 
place at the latest in September, if it was to be acceptable 
to him. This perhaps condemnable self-seeking on the 
one hand, and the indecision of the King on the other, 
combined with the declaration of von der Heydt that he 
could and would put up with a President, but not with one 
taken from among his younger colleagues, makes me return 
to my former assertion that you will have to enter the 
ministry as President, and for the present without a port¬ 
folio ; this will come of its own accord later. I consider 
it quite unreasonable and impossible that we should enter 
upon the winter session in our former incomplete and un¬ 
satisfactory condition, and more than one person in the 
highest quarters agrees with this view. There must and 
will be fighting. Concessions and compromises are not 

to be thought of; least of all is the King disposed towards 
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portfolio, which I have hitherto avoided doing; it cannot 
be managed in any other way! If you absolutely decline 
this, then you can throw me over, or order me to keep 
silence. I shall speak to his Majesty on the 7th, at a very 
confidential audience which he has promised me on that 
day, when he passes through on his way to the christening 
at Carlsruhe (on September 9). So you will still have time 
for protesting. 

' Of the general situation I do not mean to speak to¬ 
day. The internal catastrophe, in my opinion, will not 
take place now, but early in the spring, and then you must 
necessarily be present. It will be absolutely decisive for 
our future. . . . 

'Your 

' V. Roon.’ " 

I replied: 

* Toulouse : September 12, 1862. 

' I have been travelling hither and thither in the Pyre¬ 
nees, and in consequence have only to-day received your 
letter of the 31st [August]. I had also hoped to find one 
from Bernstorff, who wrote to me four weeks ago that the 
question of the ministerial changes must certainly be de¬ 
cided in September. Your letter, unfortunately, leads me to 
suppose that the uncertainty will be just as great at Christ¬ 
mas as it is now. My belongings are still at St. Peters¬ 
burg, and will be snowed up there. My carriages are at 
Stettin, my horses in the country near Berlin, my family 
in Pomerania, and I myself on the high-road. I am going 
back now to Paris, although I have less than ever to do 
there, but my leave is at an end. My plan is now to pro¬ 
pose to Bernstorff that I shall go to Berlin to discuss 

^ Bismarck-Jahrbuch, iii. 237, 238. Now also Roon’s Denkwurdig- 
keiten, ii.** 109 &c. 
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future arrangements vcrlially with him/ I feel the ne¬ 
cessity of spemling a few days at Keiiifeld, f<ir 1 have not 
seen my family since May K. c In that nrcahiim I must 
get matters cleared up. ! shtnild like Inter than 

to remain in Baris, hut 1 nnisl knciw that the nmve and 
settling in are not «i!ily for a few weeks ur months; for 
that my Imuschtild is tun huge, I have never refused to 
accept the presidency wiihnui a jM>rlft»Iii», as simui as the 
King ccimmaiuls it I only said that 1 coiisideret! the ar¬ 
rangement unsatisfactory. I am still prrpred to enter 
without a {Kirtfolin, hut I camua see any serious inteiiliciri 
of it. If his Majesty Wtiiild say io me, Novemlier i,iir 

January i,or April i..then I know wlial I was 

alKiiil, and ! am not a man to nuke dilhculiirf. I mily ask 
for a humlrcdtli pait «»f llie ronsidriatitui of ulmh Hern- 
storfT received sihIi liih measinr. lliis iiiHeiiainiy t»ikes 
away all my {deasuie in huHine*^^. .mcl I thank you from 
my heart h>r every fnendly service that you iiiidcriakc in 
order to put an end lo it If this dors iml s«hiii hiirceeck 
I must lake matters as they siaiul, and say to myself: I 
am the King’s ambassador in Baii''. and I will send for 
chick ami child to join me there mi t h lulier i. When 
that is done his Majesty can diHiiiiH?i me fi*im iny office, 
but he can no longer coriijicl me to move again iiiimedi' 
atcly; I w<iuld rather go home to the coiiniry, for then I 
should know where I am living. In my solitude I ha%'c, 
with CickI’s help, recovered tiiy former health, ami I am 
lietter than I have lM:cn f**r the last ten years; hut I have 
not heard a single word ahout our jwliliral world. I 
have learnt to-day, from one of my wife s Idlers, that the 

* 'this WM done In a letter lenl from Mcnilficlllrr on ilte mme ci*y. 
Jiiimart k«Jakrhit vl. Ifri 
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King was at Doberan, else I should not have understood 
the D. in your letter. Nor yet had I heard that he was 
going to Carlsruhe on the 13th. I should no longer find 
his Majesty if I wanted to go there. I know, too, from 
experience, that apparitions of this sort are unwelcome; 
they lead his Majesty to assume ambitious and pushing 
intentions on my part, which, God knows, are very far 
from me. I am so well satisfied to be his Majesty’s am¬ 
bassador in Paris that I would ask for nothing but the cer¬ 
tainty of remaining in this position till 1875. Procure 
me this or any other certainty, and I will paint angels’ 
wings on your photograph ! . . . 

' What do you mean by “ end of this session ” } Can 
that be so definitely fixed beforehand ? Will it not rather 
be merged in the winter session without any interval.^ 
And can the Chambers be closed without any conclusion 
about the budgetI do not want to answer with a dis¬ 
tinct negative, it depends upon the plan of campaign. I 
am just setting out for Montpellier, thence by way of 
Lyons to Paris. Please direct to me there, and give my 
kindest regards to your family. 

' In faithful friendship, 

^ Your 

^ V. B.’' 

In Paris I received the following telegram, the signa¬ 
ture of which had been agreed upon; 

‘ Berlin : le i8 Septeirbre. 

‘ Periculum in mora. D6p^chez-vous. 

^ L’oncle de Maurice, 

' Henning. ’ 

1 Bismarck Letters (6th edit.), pp. 263, 264. Also Roon’s Denkwurdig^ 
keiten^ ii. ** 117 &c. 
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Henning was the sccoiui name of Moritz Blanckcnbiir 
Koun’s nephew. Although the wording left it tbubtf 
whether the inviiatitui was given on Rotnrs own initi 
live, or was suggested by the King, I did not hesitate 
set out, 

I arrived at Berlin in tlic in«»rning of Se|iteriilx*r 2' 
and was summcnicil to tlic Crown rriiice. I'o his qiie 
tion as to my view of tl^' situation, f etmld only give 
very cautious answer, !)ccause I Iiad read no i ierman jxijx' 
during the last few weeks, and from a sort of h; 

neglected to inftirm myself abtiui home affairs. 11 
cause of my vexatiem was the King's having led me 
believe that in six weeks at latest he would come Ui 
decision alnHit my future i.e. whether I was to take \ 
my residence in Berlin, Paris, or London that a tjuarl 
of a year had already jxisscd away, and that autumn w 
come before I knew where 1 was to s|>eiid the winl< 
I was not sufTiciently acquainted with the particulars 
the situation to he able to give the (*rown Prince a cl 
tailed opinion; nor did I consitler myself jiisiificit in c 
pressing my views to him iKrfore I had done so iti the Kin 
The impression which the fact of my autlient'c had ma 
was at once discernible from Boon's statement that l 
King had said to him, referring to me: * He is no go- 
either; you see he has already been to sec my s«in.' 1* 
bearing of this remark was mU at once comprehensible 
me, because f did not know that the King, having cn 
ceived the idea of abdication, assumed that I either km 
or susjjccted it, and had therefore tried to place mysr 
favourably witlt his successor. 

As a matter of fact, however, the idea of the Kin| 
abdication was fresh to me when I %vaH received at Bain* 
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berg on September 22, and the situation only became 
clear to me when his Majesty defined it in some such 
words as these: ^ I will not reign if I cannot do it in 
such a fashion as I can be answerable for to God, my con¬ 
science, and my subjects. But I cannot do that if I am 
to rule according to the will of the present majority in 
parliament, and I can no longer find any ministers prepared 
to conduct my government without subjecting themselves 
and me to the parliamentary majority. I have therefore 
resolved to lay down my crown, and have already sketched 
out the proclamation of my abdication, based on the mo¬ 
tives to which I have referred.’ The King showed me the 
document in his own handwriting lying on the table, wheth¬ 
er already signed or not I do not know. His Majesty con¬ 
cluded by repeating that he could not govern without 
suitable ministers. 

I replied that his Majesty had been acquainted ever 
since May with my readiness to enter the ministry; I was 
certain that Roon would remain with me on his side, and 
I did not doubt that we should succeed in completing the 
cabinet, supposing other members should feel themselves 
compelled to resign on account of my admission. After 
a good deal of consideration and discussion, the King 
asked me whether I was prepared as minister to advocate 
the reorganisation of the army, and when I assented he 
asked me further whether I would do so in opposition to 
the majority in parliament and its resolutions. When I 
asserted my willingness, he finally declared, ' Then it is 
my duty, with your help, to attempt to continue the battle, 
and I shall not abdicate.’ I do not know whether he de¬ 
stroyed the document which was lying on the table, or 
whether he preserved it in rei memoriam. 
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The King invited me to accompany him into the park. 
During the walk he gave me a programme to read, which 
filled eight pages of his close writing, embraced all even¬ 
tualities of the politics of the time, and went into such 
details as the reform of the district sub-Diets. I cannot 
say whether this elaboration had already served as the 
basis of discussion with my predecessors, or whether it 
was to serve as a security against a policy of conservative 
thoroughness such as I was credited with. At the time 
when he was meditating my appointment, some fear of 
this nature had doubtless been aroused in him by his wife, 
of whose political understanding he had originally a very 
high opinion, dating from the time when his Majesty was 
only permitted a Crown Prince’s privilege of criticising 
his brother; without the obligation to do better himself. 
In criticism the Princess was her husband’s superior. The 
first doubts as to her intellectual superiority were wakened 
in him when he was compelled, instead of criticising, to 
act himself, and to bear the official responsibility for im¬ 
provements. As soon as the tasks of the two royal per¬ 
sons became practical, the King’s sound common sense 
had begun gradually to emancipate itself more and more 
from her ready feminine volubility. 

I succeeded in convincing him that, so far as he was 
concerned, it was not a question of Liberal or Conserva¬ 
tive of this or that shade, but rather of monarchical rule 
or parliamentary government, and that the latter must be 
avoided at all costs, if even by a period of dictatorship. I 
said: " In this situation I shall, even if your Majesty com¬ 
mand me to do things which I do not consider right, tell 
you my opinion quite openly; but if you finally persist in 

yours, I will rather perish with the King than forsake 
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your Majesty in the contest with parliamentary govern¬ 
ment.’ This view was at that time strong and absolute 
in me, because I regarded the negations and phrases of the 
Opposition of that day as politically disastrous in face of 
the national task of Prussia, and because I cherished such 
strong feelings of devotion and affection for William I, 
that the thought of perishing with him appeared to me, 
under the circumstances, a natural and congenial conclusion 
to my life. 

The King tore the programme to pieces, and was about 
to throw them down from the bridge into the dry ditch in 
the park, when I reminded him that these papers in his 
well-known writing might fall into very wrong hands. He 
saw that I was right, put the pieces in his pocket to com¬ 
mit them to the flames, and on the same day ratified my 
appointment as minister and interim chairman of the min¬ 
istry, which was made public on the 23rd. The King 
kept my nomination as President in reserve, until he had 
completed the correspondence on the subject with Prince 
von Hohenzollern, who still occupied this post constitu¬ 
tionally. ^ 

* Cf. * Kaiser Wilhelm I. und FUrst Bismarck,’ in the MiinchenerAllg, 
'/Atufig, October 7, 1890, M.A. 
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KKTR<lSt*!xr III' I-KI SMAN IHIMCV 

Thk royal authority with us had been weakeneti b) 
want of independence and energy in mu foirign and s 
more in our domestic judiey; and the sainei ause had f 
tered the unjust middle-class opinions al>mil the army a 
its officers, and the aversion to military pio|>osals am! i 
pcnditurc. In the piirliamentary groups the ambition of | 
leaders, orators, and ministerial camiidates found nouri 
ment, and took shelter behind the national ill-temp 
Since the death of l’’redcrick the Great our |Miliey 1 
either lacked definite aims, or else eiuisen or pursued th 
unskilfully: the latter was the case from 17X6 to i8( 
when our policy began in confusion and ended in disast 
Before the definite outbreak of the h'rench Kevolut 
there is not a trace of a national German tendency to 
found in it. The first indications of anything of the ki 
to be found in the confederation of princes, in the iil 
of a Prussian empire, in the line of demarcation, in 1 
acquisition of German territory, are the results, not 
German, but of Prussian jxirticularist In 1; 

the chief interest was not as yet centred in national G 
man territory but rather in the idea of territorial acqui 
tion in Poland and before the war of 179.1 the distr 
between Prussia and Austria was fed less by the Gern 
than the Polish rivalry of the two Powers. In the t' 
putes of the Thugut-Ij:hrbach period, the struggle for 
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possession of Polish territory, Cracow in particular, played 
a more striking part than that for the hegemony of Ger¬ 
many, which was prominent in the second half of the 
present century. 

At that time the question of nationality was kept more ‘ 
in the background; the Prussian state incorporated fresh 
Polish subjects quite as readily as German, if not more so, 
so long as they were subjects. Austria, too, had no hesi¬ 
tation in risking the results of the common war against 
France, as soon as she began to fear that the necessary 
forces for opposing Prussia in order to secure her own 
Polish interests would not be forthcoming, if they had to 
be employed on the frontiers of France. It is hard to say 
whether the situation at that time, judged by the opinions 
and capacities of the persons who directed it in Russia 
and Austria, offered any opportunity to Prussian policy to 
enter upon a path more profitable than that of a veto on 
the Oriental policy of its two Eastern neighbours, such as 
it exercised at the convention of Reichenbach, July 27, 
1790. I cannot resist the impression that this veto was 
an act of unprofitable self-assertion, recalling the French 
prestige^ which used up to no purpose all the authority 
inherited from Frederick the Great, without giving Prus¬ 
sia any advantage from this exhibition of power except the 
satisfaction of her vanity in asserting her position as a 
Great Power in face of the two imperial Powers’ ' show of 
power.’ 

If Austria and Russia found occupation in the East, 
it would, I imagine, have been to the interest of their 
neighbour—whose power at that time was inferior to 
theirs—not to disturb them in it, but rather help and con¬ 
firm them in their eastward aspirations, and thus weaken 
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their pressure on am own bortlcrs. At that time Prussia, 
in consequence (jf licr military arrangements, was more 
quickly ready to strike than her ncighlxiurs, and might, 
as on many subsequent occasions, have profited by this 
readiness, could she have refrained from premature parti¬ 
sanship, and, in acTcjrdancc with her cmiijKirativc weakness, 
placed herself 17/instead i»f assuming the/rrjr/4'*r 
of an arbiter lietwecn Austria, Russia, and the Porte. 

The mistake in such situalions has usiially lain in the 
aimlessness and irrescduti«m of the mode in which they 
were used and tunietl to ativanlage. I’he Clreat Mlector 
and Frederick the Cireat hat! a dear conception of the mis¬ 
chief of halfoncasurcs in cases where there is a question 
of taking a side <n* threatening tt> dti so. So long as Prussia 
had twl attained the form af a stale ctuTespoiiding to some 
extent to German nationality; so long as to use llie ex¬ 
pression which IVince Metternirh emplt»yed to me - it was 
not (me of the * saturated * .slates, it was obliged to manage 
its policy i'fi according tt> tlie saying of Frederick 

the Great tiiioted above. But a vaii'iir has no right to 
exist without a fully cc|iiippcd bure behind it. With** 
out this, and without the dcterminatiim to make an active 
use of it, whether for or against one of the combatants, 
Pru.Hsian policy could derive no material advantage, either 
in Poland or Germany, from the inter{H)sition of its Furo- 
pean influence on such occasions as that of Kcichenbach; 
it could but awaken the annoyance and mistrust of Ixjth 
neighbours. To this day we can discern in the historical 
judgments of cmr chauvinistic countrymen the satisfac¬ 
tion with which the r^/c of arbitrator as it might ha%Tl3cen 
exercised from Berlin on the Kasicrn quarrel inspired Prus¬ 
sian self-satisfaction: in their eyes the convention of 
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Reichenbach is a point of maximum on the scale of ‘ Fred- 
erickian' policy, after which followed the descent and 
downward course through the negotiations of Pillnitz, the 
peace of Basle, down to Tilsit. 

Had I been a minister of Frederick William II, my 
advice would rather have been to support the ambition of 
Austria and Russia in an eastward direction; but in return 
to demand material concessions, if only in regard to the 
Polish question, at that time popular, and rightly so, as 
long as we did not possess Dantzic and Thorn, and the 
German question had not yet been raised. At the head 
of 100,000 or more capable soldiers, with the threat of 
putting them into action if necessary, and leaving Aus¬ 
tria to carry on the war against France alone, Prussian 
policy in the situation then prevailing could still have 
attained better results than the diplomatic triumph of 
Reichenbach. 

The history of the house of Austria from Charles V 
onward is held to point to a whole series of neglected oppor¬ 
tunities, for which in most cases the royal confessor for the 
time being was made responsible; but the history of Prus¬ 
sia, even if we consider only the events of the last hundred 
years, is no less rich in similar omissions. If the oppor¬ 
tunity offered at the time of the Reichenbach convention, 
rightly used, could bring about some advance, although 
not a satisfactory one, in the career of Prussia, an evolu¬ 
tion on a larger scale would have been possible as early as 
1805, when Prussian policy could have been played against 
France on behalf of Austria and Russia, in the military 
field better than in diplomacy, but not gratis. The condi¬ 
tions on which the assistance was to be, or to have been, 

afforded, could not be insisted on by a minister like 
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Haugwitz, but only by a general at the head of 150,000 
men in Bohemia or Bavaria. What was post festum in 
1806, would have had decisive results in 1805. As in 
Austria the confessors, so in Prussia the privy councillors 
and honest but born^ adjutants-general were responsible 
for the neglected opportunities. 

There was all the less need to give gratuitously the 
services which Prussian policy rendered to Russian at the 
peace of Adrianople in 1829 and at the suppression of 
the Polish rising in 1831, that the unfriendly intrigues 
which had occurred a little while before between the Em¬ 
peror Nicholas and King Charles X were not unknown 
to the Berlin cabinet. The family relations between the 
princes were, as a rule, sufficiently genial among us to 
cover Russian sins, but there was a lack of reciprocity. 
In the year 1813 Russia had doubtless won a claim on 
Prussian gratitude. In February 1813, and down to 
the congress of Vienna, Alexander I had remained, on the 
whole, faithful to his promise to restore Prussia to the 
status quo ante, doubtless without neglecting Russian 
interests. Still it was natural that F'rederick William 
III should entertain grateful remembrances of him. 
Such remembrance was still very lively among us during 
my childhood, until the death of Alexander in 1825. 
Russian Grand Dukes, generals, and detachments of sol¬ 
diers, who appeared from time to time at Berlin, still 
enjoyed a legacy of the popularity with which the first 
Cossacks were welcomed among us in 1813. 

Flagrant ingratitude, such as Prince Schwarzenberg 
proclaimed, is not only unlovely but unwise in politics as 
in private life. But we paid our debt, not only when the 

Russians were in difficulties at Adrianople in 1829, and 
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by our attitude in Poland in 1831, but also during the 
whole reign of Nicholas I, who appealed less to German 
romanticism and good nature than Alexander I, though 
he was on friendly terms with his Prussian relations and 
with Prussian officers. During his reign we lived like 
Russian vassals, even in 1831, when Russia could scarce¬ 
ly have made way against the Poles without our help, but 
especially in all European combinations between 1831 
and 1850, when we always accepted and honoured Russian 
cheques; until after 1848, when the young Austrian Em¬ 
peror found more favour in the sight of the Russian than 
the King of Prussia, and the Russian arbitrator gave his 
decisions in cold and hard terms against Prussia and the 
German aspirations, taking full payment for the friendly 
services of 1831 by forcing on us the humiliation of 01- 
miitz. Afterwards we became considerable creditors of 
Russia in the Crimean war and in the Polish insurrection of 
1863, and though in that year we did not accept Alexander 
IPs personal summons to war, and he showed his annoyance 
at this, and on the Danish question, this only proves how 
far Russian claims had advanced beyond equality and how 
they were beginning to demand actual subordination. 

The deficit on our side was caused in the first place 
by a feeling of kinship and the habit of dependence, in 
which the lesser energy stood to the greater; secondly, 
by the mistaken supposition that Nicholas entertained 
the same feelings for us as Alexander I, and had the 
same claims on our gratitude as had originated at the 
time of the war of liberation. As a matter of fact, dur¬ 
ing the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, no cause rooted 
in the German nature presented itself to place our friend¬ 
ship with Russia on a footing of equality and enable us at 
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any rate to get an advantage from it corresponding to that 
which Russia had derived from our assistance. A little 
more self-respect and confidence in our own power would 
have led to the recognition at St. Petersburg of our claims 
to reciprocity, the rather that in 1830, after the July revo¬ 
lution, Prussia, in spite of its cumbrous Landwehr system, 
was, in face of this astonishing event, for at least a year 
unquestionably the strongest military state in Europe, per¬ 
haps the only one that was ready to strike a blow. How 
greatly military preparations had been neglected during 
fifteen years of peace, not only in Austria but in Russia 
(with the sole exception perhaps of the Imperial Guard 
and the Grand Duke Constantine’s Polish army), was 
proved by the weakness and dilatoriness of the prepara¬ 
tions made by the mighty Russian Empire against the 
little kingdom of Warsaw. 

Similar conditions prevailed at that time in the 
‘ French, and still more in the Austrian army. After the 
July revolution Austria took more than a year to repair 
the damage done to the organisation of her army, suffi¬ 
ciently to enable her to protect her Italian interests. 
Austrian policy under Metternich was skilful enough to 
postpone any decision of the three great Eastern Powers 
until she herself should feel prepared to put in her word. 
It was only in Prussia that the military machine, cum¬ 
brous as it was, operated with precision; and had Prus¬ 
sian policy been able to form its own decisions, it would 
have had strength enough to prejudice according to its 
own discretion the situation of 1830 in Germany and the 
Netherlands. But an independent Prussian policy did not 
even exist in the period between 1806 and the ’forties; our 
policy was made alternately in Vienna and St. Petersburg. 
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As far as it went its independent way at Berlin between 
1786 and 1806, and 1842 and 1862, criticism from the 
point of view of an energetic Prussian can scarcely ap- 
prove it. 

Before 1866 we could only claim the title of a Great 
Power cum gram salis^ and after the Crimean war we con¬ 
sidered it necessary to sue for an outward recognition of 
this position, by dancing attendance at the congress of 
Paris. We confessed that we required the testimony 
of other Powers in order to look upon ourselves as a 
Great Power. We did not feel up to the standard of 
Gortchakoff’s speech about Italy, %me grande puissance 
7 ie se rcconnattpas^ elle se rivile. The rivelation that Prus¬ 
sia was a Great Power had been previously recognised on 
occasion in Europe (compare Chapter v), but it was 
weakened by long years of cowardly policy which at last 
found expression in the pitiful part played by Manteuffel 
at Paris. Her belated admittance could not obscure the 
fact that a Great Power requires for its recognition, above 
all else, the conviction and the courage to be one. I re¬ 
garded it as a deplorable lack of self-knowledge that, after 
all the slights that had been put upon us by Austria and 
all the Western Powers in genei-al, we still felt the neces¬ 
sity of gaining admittance to the congress and adding our 
signatures to its conclusions. Our position at the Black 
Sea conference in London in 1870 would have proved the 
correctness of this view, had Prussia not pushed her way 
in an undignified fashion into the Paris congress. When 
Manteuffel returned from Paris and was my guest at 
Frankfort on April 20 and 21, I took the opportunity of 
expressing to him my regret that he had not taken victa 

Catoni for his motto, and so paved the way for our proper 
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independent pcj!iititiii in the evriitualiiy yf the Russc 
French vdiich the pisiiiun of ;iff;iiri4 rer 

dered prtilKible, llicrc cmild he im dmiljl in the Bcrli 
Ftircign C Hliec th*il the luii|>crtir K;i|Mi!ctiii even ;i| tlw 
time had hh eye tin RuHsian fiieiid^liip. .iiid that iiiiihor 
lattvc circIcH in Lciiidtin irgaiclcd the min IiHimi of 
an premature.'^ Hmv digiiifiril ami iiidrjM’iideiii wmil 
have l>ecn niir jMisiliyn tf we had imt fuunl i*iir way in 
tuiiniliatiiig iiiIm llie I'aiiH Iml ji;i,i |;| 

iher declinecl pariit'ip.i!i»iii» wlim mii im ii.iImh did in 
arrive at the pitiper lime! Had we %}i«»wii a \iiiialilc rc 
Hcrve we ulmiiltl have !K‘eii tMinird wlini the new* 
tcKik place; and even milw.iitil) tnir wmdd liav 

been more dignified, if we had imi madr mir iin In^in 
among the gical Fiirii|M\iii rown^ drjunideiii npni iiy 
diplomalie nppinnilH, Iml had bawil it wnijily ijii 
own iLdf*kimwlcdge; sefiaiiiing any i Liiiii In jwrti 
ci|xile in Hiimjiean iiegtiliafnni**, wrte nf im imci 

cst for Briw^ia, iiiyitead of Marking, mi I hr aii.ihigy yf |ti 
Rcichcnloch c*iiivefiti«»ii, aftn llir \aiiiiy »»f am 

the dijiciwsiiiii Ilf itiiiig'* wiin li did mil miHnii li%. 

Tlie negleiird oi»|K»itiiiiilir» wliiili hrhiiig In the lw< 
periotk ijKfitn |K(>6 and iS,|i to iHfij wnr Mddi*iii iiii 
liiTHliUMl fiy ciiiileiiii^iraiir%, and ?4ill i.iirr w,i*i it fur tli 
rc»|Kinsitiilily fur tlieiii in hr iiglilly Mfly I* 

a hufuired yearn later the of nicliivr% ami iiiriiinir 

of ihnse wliti had ^li.nrd in llir nr lb 

knowledge, pill |iiililif lipifiinii in a |mim|h.iii to rccogiiii' 
the fur the several liliiiider«i, the fMiiiit « 

divergence into the %vrong jalli. FVrdcfiik the CJro 

• I* Wc li«¥« lierii Irifcriially litifnlnig^^ni/ 14»f4 i l< 

hi^c retflMrkcil. ] 
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left behind him a rich inheritance of authority and a be¬ 
lief in Prussian policy and power. His heirs, like the new 
generation of to-day, were able to live for a couple of de¬ 
cades on the legacies of the old, without realising the 
weakness and errors of their latter-day regime. Even 
down to the battle of Jena they continued to overvalue their 
own military and political ability. It was only the col¬ 
lapse of the following weeks that forced the court and the 
people to realise the clumsiness and error which had pre¬ 
vailed in the management of the state. Whose clumsiness 
and whose error? who was personally responsible for this 
unexpected and tremendous collapse?—these are matters 
which are undecided to this day. 

Under an absolute monarchy—and at that time Prussia 
was one—no one except the sovereign can be proved to 
have any definite share of responsibility for its policy. 
If the King comes to any unfortunate decisions, no one 
can judge whether they are due to his own moral will, or 
to the influence which the most various personalities of 
male and female gender—aides-de-camp, courtiers and 
political intriguers, flatterers, chatterboxes and tell-tales 
—may have had upon the monarch. In the last resort 
the royal signature covers everything; how it has been 
obtained no one ever knows. From the monarchical point 
of view, the most natural expedient is to place the re¬ 
sponsibility for every event on the minister for the time 
being. But even when the form of absolutism has made 
way for the form of a constitution, the so-called minis¬ 
terial responsibility in no way depends on the will of the 
irresponsible monarch. True, a minister can resign if he 
cannot obtain the royal signature where he considers it 
necessary; but by his resignation he takes upon himself 
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the responsibility for its consequences, which may" 
much farther-reaching in other domains than in the 
under dispute. 

Moreover, the board character of the ministry, wittx 
majority votes, daily compels him to compromise and sur¬ 
render to his colleagues, in accordance with the Prussi^u 
ministerial constitution. A real responsibility in 
politics can only be undertaken by one single directing* 
minister, never by a numerous board with majority voting* 
The decision as to paths and bypaths often depends on 
slight but decisive changes, sometimes even on the tone 
and choice of expressions in an international document* 
Even the slightest departure from the right line often 
causes the distance from it to increase so rapidly that tlie 
abandoned clue cannot be recovered, and the return to the 
bifurcation, where it was left behind, becomes impossible. 
The customary official secrecy conceals for whole genej-a.- 
tions the circumstances under which the track was left ; 
and the result of the uncertainty in which the operati've 
connexion of things remains, produces in leading minis¬ 
ters, as was the case with many of my predecessors, an 
indifference to the material side of business, as soon as 
the formal side has been settled by a royal signature or 
by parliamentary votes. In the case of others, the con¬ 
flict between their own feeling of honour, and the com¬ 
plications caused by the questions of jurisdiction, indnces 
fatal nervous fevers, as in the case of Count Brandenbnrg, 
or symptoms of brain-disease, as in some of his prede¬ 
cessors. 

It is hard to assign justly the responsibility for onr 
policy during the reign of Frederick William IV. KCn- 

manly speaking, it must rest mainly on the King, for he 
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never at any time had superior advisers who could direct 
him and his business. He retained in his own hands the 
power of selection among the advice, not only given by 
each individual minister, but also offered him with far 
greater frequency by more or less clever aides-de-camp, 
privy councillors, scholars, dishonest pushers, honest vis¬ 
ionaries, and courtiers. And he was often a long time about 
selecting. It is frequently less disastrous to do the wrong 
thing than nothing at all. I never had the courage to 
profit by the opportunities which this very amiable gen¬ 
tleman several times gave me, occasionally in the most 
pressing manner, to become his minister in the years 1852 
to 1856, or to further the realisation of his wishes. From 
the way in which he regarded me, I should have had 
no authority in his eyes, and his rich phantasy lacked 
wings as soon as it ventured on the domain of practical re¬ 
solve; while I lacked the accommodating disposition which 
would enable me to take over and represent as a minister 
political tendencies in which I did not believe, or in the 
carrying out of which I thought the King deficient in 
resolution and consistency. He supported and furthered 
the elements of strife between his individual ministers; 
the friction between Manteuffel, Bodelschwingh, and 
Heydt, who carried on a sort of triangular duel, was agree¬ 
able to the King and served as a political aid in little 
private contests between royal and ministerial influence. 
It was with full knowledge that Manteuffel put up with 
the camarilla activity of Gerlach, Rauch, Niebuhr, Bunsen, 
Edwin Manteuffel. His policy was rather defensive than 
directed at any particular object; muddling along, as 
Count Taaffe would say, satisfied if he was protected by 
the royal signature. Still, pure absolutism with a par- 
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Hamcnt has thin advantage, that it gives a feeling of re 
sponsibility fnr one’s own actions, bar mure dangcruu 
is the absolutism that is su|){>urtcd by accommmJatini 
{Xirliaincnts, anti winch iH*ctls no other juslificatiun thai 
a reference to the assent «»f the iiiajoiily. 

The next favourablesitualion after the CViniean war wa 
ofTeretl to uur policy by the Iiabaii war. Not lliai I lie 
lieve that King William, even as Kegenl in iKjo, wuuli 
have been disposed to crtiss liy a sudden decisiun the giil; 
which separatetl Ins poliey a! that pci uni from lhal wliici 
afterwards hrmighl alMiut the le eslahlislimeiil of the Cler 
man Mmpire. If tlie silualttm <4 that lime is judged ti; 
the standaid which characteiises the atliliide of the loir 
cign Minister, von Sehletnil/, in the riisiiiiig iiinchisifii 
of the guarantee treaty of Teplii/uilli Aiisiiia, and it 
refusal to reeogniHe Italy, we may well tlniibt whether i 
would have been possible at that time lu mg*" the Hegrn 
to a poliey which woidtl have matle the eiiipluyiiieiil of tir 
Prussian armaments dependent on euiii'essitiiis in the {miI 
icy of lltc (ierman b'ederalion, I'he siiiiaiitui was not rc 
garden! from the point of view of a forwaid Piiissian juilic)' 
but rather in the light of the ciistomaiy eiideavoiirs h 
win the applause of ilu! (irrman Ihinees, ilie Auslriai 
Emperor, and the (ierman press, and of the iiniligiiifiei 
striving after an itleal prize «if virtue fur drvoiion In (let 
many. There was clear coiH'epli«iii of tlic ii.iliiie u 
the goal, the direction in which it was tti smighl, «i 
the means of attaining it. 

Under the influence of his wife and the party of ill 
* Wochcnhlatt/ the Regent was wry near taking part i 
the Italian war of 1H59. Had he done the war woiil- 
have been transferred in its chief issues from an Austre 
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French to a Prusso-French contest, on the Rhine. Rus¬ 
sia, in her hatred to Austria, which at that time was still 
very lively, would at any rate have made a demonstration 
against us and Austria as soon as we had become entan¬ 
gled in war with I'rancc, and, from her position at the 
longer end of the political lever, would have calculated 
how far we might be permitted to be victorious. What 
Poland wa.H at the time of Thugiit, Germany was at this 
time, on the chess-board. My idea was that we ought at 
any rate to prepare for war, but at the same time send an 
ultimatum to Austria, cither to accept our conditions in 
the German c|Ucstion or to look for our attack. But the 
Action of a continuous and selPsacrificing devotion for 
* (iermany ' in words only, never in deeds, the influence of 
the Princess and of her minister von Schlcinitz, who was 
devoted to the Au.strian interest, as well as the phrase¬ 
mongering of parliaments, as.sociations, and the pre.ss, at 
that time customary, made it difTicult for the Regent to 
test the situation by hi.s own clear homely common sense; 
and there was no one in his political or personal surround¬ 
ings who could explain to him how meaningless was 
all this phrasc-making, and represent the cause of a 
healthy German interest. The Regent and his minister 
at that time believed in the truth of the saying: U1 y a 
quelcpPun tpii a plus d'esprit (pie Monsieur dc Talley- 
rantl, e'est t<Hit Ic monde.^ Taut le mondc^ however, in 
point (if fact takes too long about finding out what is 
right, and as a rule the moment when the knowledge 
might be useful is already gone by before tout le monde 
gets at the back of what ought really to have been done. 

It was <mily the internal struggles which he had to en¬ 
counter as Regent and afterwards as King; only his con- 
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viction that his ministers of the new era were not yet ii 
a condition to render his subjects happy and contented, <j 
maintain them in okrdiciice, and to win at the election 
and in parliament an expression of the contentment {q 
which he had striven and hoped; «iiily the difTicuIiie 
which in 1862 had brought the King to resolve on abdi 
cation, that were able so far to influence his spirit an 
sound judgment as to help his nmnarchical views of 185^ 
across the bridge of the Daiiisli iiiiesiiuii, lo the {mint 0 
view of 1866, i.e. from sjieaking lo tloing, from phrase t 
action. 

The direction of foreign jmliiy in the very difficul 
European siluation was reiideied even mote lalMirioiw fu 
a minister who wished to pm^iic a calm and praclica 
policy without any dynasite seiitiiiirnlalily and rourticr 
like Byzantinism, by {Mjwcrfiil rurrciils. i)f thes 

the strongest and most effrcliial were due to CJtieen Ay 
giiHta and her miiiisfcr Sehleiiiil/. hut llicfc were als 
other princely tiifluenecs, as well as fatuity turrespon 
dence, the insinuations of hostile elements at the court 
and no less of the Jesuit organs (NcsselrtMlc* Slillfricd 
&c.) of intriguers and cajxilile livals, such as Chillz an< 
Harry Arnsm, or incapable fines, such m the former min 
isters and j^rliamentarians who wislied to attain that dig 
nity. It reqiiirai all the King's honcsl and iiohk fidclit; 
for his first servant, t«> keep him fr«im wavering in hi 
confidence towanls me. 

In the beginning of October I went as far as jtitei 
bogk to meet the King, who had been at Iktdcn-Badci 
for Septcmlier 30, his wife's birthday, and wailed for hir 
in the still unfinished railway station, filled with third 
class travellers and workmen, seated in the «lark on lu 
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overturned wheelbarrow. My object in taking this oppor- 
tunity for an interviev/ was to set his Majesty at rest 
about a speech made by me in the Budget Commission on 
September 30, which had aroused some excitement, and 
which, though not taken down in shorthand, had still been 
reproduced with tolerable accuracy in the newspapers. 

For people who were less embittered and blinded by 
ambition, I had indicated plainly enough the direction in 
which I was going. Prussia—such was the point of my 
speech—as a glance at the map will show, could no longer 
wear unaided on its long narrow figure the panoply which 
Germany required for its security; that must be equally 
distributed over all German peoples. We should get no 
nearer the goal by speeches, associations, decisions of 
majorities; we should be unable to avoid a serious 
contest, a contest which could only be settled by blood 
and iron. In order to secure our success in this, the 
deputies must place the greatest possible weight of blood 
and iron in the hands of the King of Prussia, 4 n order 
that according to his judgment he might throw it into 
one scale or the other. I had already given expres¬ 
sion to the same idea in the House of Deputies in 1849, 
in answer to Schramm on the occasion of an amnesty 
debate.' 

Roon, who was present, expressed his dissatisfaction 
with my remarks on our way home, and said, among other 
things, that he did not regard these ‘ witty digressions' as 
advantageous for our cause. For my part, I was torn be¬ 
tween the desire of winning over members to an energetic 
national policy, and the danger of inspiring the King, 
whose own disposition was cautious, and shrank from 

' Cf. the speech of March 22, 1849. PoliUsche Reden, i. 76, 77. 
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violent measures, with niisliiisi in me ami my iute 
tions. My nhjcii in going meet him at Jiiierluigk \v 
to counteract betimes the inuliahle effetl .4 press cril 

cisms. 

I had Mune difficulty in disriiveriiig inun the cii 
answers of the tifBcials the cartiage in the oidiiiary inii 
in which the King was sealeii hy hiiiiself in an ordiiia 
firsKlass carriage llieafin effect *»f Ins iiilrietiursc wi 
his wife was an olnioiis tle|iiessiiiii, and wlirii I hrggi 
for permission l«» nariatc the events whirli had ocriirn 
during his alwcnce, he intciriipted me with the wurds : ^ 
can jKjrfeclly well see wheu? all this will Civ 

there, in front of the OjHna House* iiiidrr iiiy winthm 
they will cut off your head, and mine a little while aftc 
wards. ‘ 

I guessed, and it was afterwards cunfiriiiccf hy wi 
nesses, that during his week's si.ty at Hadeii his mil 
had Iwcn worked iijKiii with variations mi the tliriiie 
Polignac, StrafTonl. and Lewis XVI. When he wm i 
lent, I answercil with the slioil rmiiark, fi/rcc, Sin 
indeed; we shall he dead.* aiisi^Tirtl the Kill 
* Yes,* I conliruicfl, * then wc shall drail, hut we mu 
all die sooner or later, and ran we perish mure lioricn 
ahly? I, fighting for my King's c.iiisr, and your Majes 
sealing with your own IiIimmI your rights m King hy ll 
grace of God; whether on the scaffold or the lialtlefid 
makes no difference to the glory of sacrificing life ai 
limb for the rights assigned to you by the gnitrc of Go 
Your Majesty must not think of ixwis XVI; he liv- 
and ditxl in a conclilion of mental weakness, and dc>t?s n 
present a heroic figure in hi?%lfiry. diaries I. on t 
other hand, will always remain a noble histiirical ehan 
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ter, for after drawing his sword for his rights and losing 
the battle, he did not hesitate to confirm his royal intent 
with his blood. Your Majesty is bound to fight, you can¬ 
not capitulate; you must, even at the risk of bodily danger, 
go forth to meet any attempt at coercion.' 

As I continued to speak in this sense, the King grew 
more and more animated, and began to assume the part 
of an officer fighting for kingdom and fatherland. In pres¬ 
ence of external and personal danger he possessed a rare 
and absolutely natural fearlessness, whether on the field of 
battle or in the face of attempts on his life; his attitude 
in any external danger was elevating and inspiring. The 
ideal type of the Prussian officer who goes to meet cer¬ 
tain death in the service with the simple words, 'At your 
orders,' but who, if he has to act on his own responsi¬ 
bility, dreads the criticism of his superior officer or of 
the world more than death, even to the extent of allowing 
his energy and correct judgment to be impaired by the fear 
of blame and reproof—this type was developed in him to 
the highest degree. Hitherto, on his journey, he had 
only asked himself whether, under the superior criticism 
of his wife and public opinion in Prussia, he would be able 
to keep steadfast on the road on which he was entering with 
me. The influence of our conversation in the dark rail¬ 
way compartment counteracted this sufficiently to make 
him regard the part which the situation forced upon him 
more from the standpoint of the officer. He felt as 
though he had been touched in his military honour, and 
was in the position of an officer who has orders to hold 
a certain position to the death, no matter whether he 
perishes in the task or not. This set him on a course 
of thought which was quite familiar to him; and in a few 
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minutes he was restored to the cc*nfulciKe which he hi 
lost at Haden, and even recovered his cheerfulness. ‘1 
give up his life for King aiul Isitheiland was the duty i 
an ofFjcer; still more that of a King, as the fust ulTicer 
the land. As soon ns he regardcil his (M>siiion fmm tl 
point of view of military honom, it h.nl no more terror fi 
him than the command to defend what might prove a dc 
{K'rate {wsition wouhl have for any ordinary I’russian ufl 
cer. This raisecl him ahove the anxiety alKnil the crit 
cisrn which public opinion, history, and his wife migl 
pas.s on his pditical tactics, lie fully entered into ll 
part of the first ofTucr in the I'nissian nionauhy, for who 
death in the service would Iw an lionourahle i om lusion 
the task assigned him. The coircc tncss of my judgme 
was confirmed by the fact that the King, whom 1 h; 
found at Jillcrlxigk weary, depressed, and discourage 
had, even Irefore we arrived at llerlin, dcvclojxid a che« 
ful, I might almost say joyous and coinlMlivc tlispositio 
which wa.s plainly eviilent to the ministers ami nfhcii 
who reccivetl him on his ariival. 

Kven if the alarming historical reminiscences whii 
had been prcsentcrl to the King at lladen as proofs 
short-sighted blundering could only dishonestly or fa 
cifuHy Ire applial to our conditions, our situation was st 
sufficiently serious. Some progressive journals hoped 
see me picking oakum for the Ixmcfit of the state; a 
on February ty, 1863, the House of Deputies declair 
by 274 to 45 that ministers were responsible with thi 
persons and fortunes for unconstitutional expenditure, 
was suggested to me, that for the sake of securing r 
estate I should make it over to my brother. Hut the c< 

sion of my property to my brother in order to avoid ; 
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confiscation, which on a change of sovereign might not 
have been impossible, would have given an impression of 
alarm and anxiety about money matters which were repug¬ 
nant to me. Besides this, my seat in, the Upper House 
was attached to Kniephof. 



CHAPTER XIII 


DYNASTIES AND STOCKS 

Never, not even at Frankfort, did I doubt that the key to 
German politics was to be found in princes and dynasties, 
not in publicists, whether in parliament and the press, or 
on the barricades. The opinion of the cultivated public 
as uttered in parliament and the press might promote and 
sustain the determination of the dynasties, but perhaps 
provoked their resistance more frequently than it urged 
them forward in the direction of national unity. The 
weaker dynasties leant for shelter upon the national cause, 
rulers and houses that felt themselves more capable of re¬ 
sistance mistrusted the movement, because with the pro¬ 
motion of German unity there was a prospect of the 
diminution of their independence in favour of the central 
authority or the popular representative body. The Prus¬ 
sian dynasty might anticipate that the hegemony in the 
future German Empire would eventually fall to it, with 
an increase of consideration and power. It could foresee 
its own advantage, so far as it were not absorbed by a 
national parliament, in the lowering of status so much 
dreaded by the other dynasties./* From the time that the 
idea of the dual entity, Austria-Prussia, under the influence 
of which I had come to the Frankfort Federal Diet, had 
given place to the sense of the necessity of defending our 
position against attacks and stratagems on the part of the 

president, when once I had received the impression that the 
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mutual support of Austria and Prussia was a youthful dream, 
resulting from the after effects of the war of liberation 
and the notions of schools, and had convinced myself that 
the Austria with which I had until then reckoned did not 
exist for Prussia, I acquired the conviction that on the 
basis of the authority of the Federal Diet it would not be 
possible even to recover for Prussia that position which 
she had held in the Btind before the events of March, to 
say nothing of such a reform of the federal constitution as 
might have afforded the German people a prospect of the 
realisation of their pretension to a position recognised by 
international law as one of the great European nations. 

I remember a crisis in my views which occurred in 
Frankfort when Prince Schwartzenberg’s dispatch of De¬ 
cember 7, 1850, till then unknown to me, first came under 
my eyes. In this he represents the results of Olmutz as 
if it had depended upon him to ^ humiliate ’ Prussia or 
magnanimously to pardon her. The Mecklenburg envoy, 
Herr von Oertzen, my honourable Conservative confi¬ 
dant and colleague in dualist policy, with whom I dis¬ 
cussed the dispatch, attempted to salve my wounded 
Prussian feelings. Notwithstanding the poor show, so 
humiliating to those feelings, which we had made at Olmutz 
and Dresden, I had come to Frankfort well disposed 
towards Austria. The insight into Schwartzenberg’s pol¬ 
icy of avilirpttis dimolir^ which I there obtained by docu¬ 
mentary evidence, dispelled my youthful illusions. The 
Gordian knot of German circumstance was not to be untied 
by the gentle methods of dual policy, could only be cut by 
the sword: it came to this, that the King of Prussia, con¬ 
scious or unconscious, and with him the Prussian army, 
must be gained for the national cause, whether from the 
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'Borussian* point of view one regarded the hegemony of 
Prussia or from the national point of view the unification of 
Germany as the main object: both aims were co-extensive. 
So much was clear to me, and I hinted at it when in the bud¬ 
get committee (September 30, 1862) I made the much mis¬ 
represented deliverance concerning iron and blood (p. 313). 

Prussia was nominally a Great Power, at any rate the 
fifth. The transcendent genius of Frederick the Great 
had given her this position, and it had been re-established 
by the mighty achievements of the people in 1813. But 
for the chivalrous attitude observed under the influence of 
Stein, or at any rate under German influence, by the Em¬ 
peror Alexander I from 1812 to the Congress of Vienna, 
it would have remained a question whether the diplomatic 
methods of the Humboldts and Hardenbergs of that day, 
and the timidity of Frederick William III, would have 
sufficed to turn the national enthusiasm of four million 
Prussians—the population was no larger at the peace of 
Tilsit—and of perhaps an equal number of sympathisers 
in Old-Prussian or German lands, to such practical account 
as to effect even the re-modelling of the Prussian state as 
it took place in 1815. Prussia's material weight did not 
then correspond to her moral significance and her achieve¬ 
ment in the war of liberation. 

In order that German patriotism should be active and 
effective, it needs as a rule to hang on the peg of depend¬ 
ence upon a dynasty; independent of dynasty it rarely 
comes to the rising point, though in theory it daily does 
so, in parliament, in the press, in public meeting; in 
practice the German needs either attachment to a dynasty 
or the goad of anger, hurrying him into action : the latter 

phenomenon, however, by its own nature is not perma- 
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nent. It is as a Prussian, a Hanoverian, a Wurtem^ 
berger, a Bavarian or a Hessian, rather than as a German, 
that he is disposed to give unequivocal proof of patriot¬ 
ism ; and in the lower orders and the parliamentary groups 
it will be long before it is otherwise. We cannot say 
that the Hanoverian, Hessian, and other dynasties were 
at any special pains to win the affections of their sub¬ 
jects; but nevertheless the German patriotism of their 
subjects is essentially conditioned by their attachment to 
the dynasty after which they call themselves. It is not 
differences of stock, but dynastic relations upon which in 
their origin the centrifugal elements repose. It is not 
attachment to Swabian, Lower Saxon, Thuringian, or other 
particular stock that counts for most, but the dynastic 
incorporation with the people of some severed portion of a 
ruling princely family, as in the instances of Brunswick, 
Brabant, and Wittelsbach dynasties. The cohesion of the 
kingdom of Bavaria does not rest merely on the Bajuvarian 
stock as it is found in South Bavaria and in Austria: the 
Swabian of Augsburg, the Alleman of the Palatinate, the 
Frank of the Main, though of widely different blood, call 
themselves Bavarians with as much satisfaction as does 
the Old-Bavarian at Munich or Landshut, and for no other 
reason than that they have been connected with the latter 
for three generations through the common dynasty. It is 
to dynastic influences that those stocks which present the 
most marked characteristics, as the Low-German, the Platt- 
Deutschf the Saxon, owe their greater depth and distinct¬ 
ness of differentiation. The German’s love of Fatherland 
has need of a prince on whom it can concentrate its at¬ 
tachment. Suppose that all the German dynasties were 
suddenly deposed; there would then be no likelihood 
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that the German national sentiment would suffice to hold 
all Germans together from the point of view of interna¬ 
tional law amid the friction of European politics, even in 
the form of federated Hanse towns and imperial village 
communes. The Germans would fall a prey to more 
closely welded nations if they once lost the tie which 
resides in the princes’ sense of community of rank. 

History shows that in Germany the Prussian stock is 
that of which the individual character is most strongly 
stamped, and yet no one could decisively answer the question 
whether, supposing the Hohenzollern dynasty and all its 
rightful successors to have passed away, the political cohe¬ 
sion of Prussia would survive. Is it quite certain that the 
eastern and the western divisions, that Pomeranians and 
Hanoverians, natives of Holstein and Silesia, of Aachen 
and Konigsberg, would then continue as they now are, 
bound together in the indisruptible unity of the Prussian 
state ? Or Bavaria—if the Wittelsbach dynasty were to 
vanish and leave not a trace behind, would Bavaria con¬ 
tinue to hold together in isolated unity ? Some dynasties 
have many memories which are not exactly of the kind to 
inspire attachment in the heterogeneous fragments out of 
which their states have, as a matter of history, been 
formed. Schleswig-Holstein has absolutely no dynastic 
memories, least of all any opposed to the House of Gottorp, 
and yet the prospect of the possible formation there of a 
small, independent, brand-new little court with ministers, 
court-marshals, and orders, in which the life of a petty 
state should be sustained at the cost of what Austria and 
Prussia would manage in the Bund, called forth very strong 
particularist movements in the Elbe duchies. The Grand 
Duchy of Baden has hardly a dynastic memory since the 
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time of the Margrave Ludwig before Belgrade; the rapid 
growth of this little principality under French protection 
in the confederation of the Rhine, the court life of the last 
princes of the old line, the matrimonial alliance with the 
Beauharnais house, the Caspar Hauser story, the revolu¬ 
tionary proceedings of 1832, the banishment of the Grand 
Duke Leopold, the citizens’ patron, the banishment of 
the reigning house in 1849, have not been able to break 
the power which subservience to dynasty has in that 
country, and Baden in 1866 fought against Prussia and the 
German idea because constrained thereto by the dynastic 
interests of the reigning house. 

The other nations of Europe have need of no such 
go-between for their patriotism and national sentiment. 
Poles, Hungarians, Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen would 
under any or without any dynasty preserve their homoge¬ 
neous national unity. The Teutonic stocks of the north, 
the Swedes and the Danes, have shown themselves pretty 
free from dynastic sentiment; and in England, though 
external respect for the Crown is demanded by good soci¬ 
ety, and the formal maintenance of monarchy is held expe¬ 
dient by all parties that have hitherto had any share in gov¬ 
ernment, I do not anticipate the disruption of the nation, 
or that such sentiments as were common in the time of the 
Jacobites would attain to any practical form, if in the 
course of its historical development the British people 
should come to deem a change of dynasty or the transition 
to a republican form of government necessary or expedient. 
The preponderance of dynastic attachment, and the use of 
a dynasty as the indispensable cement to hold together a 
definite portion of the nation calling itself by the name 
of the dynasty is a specific peculiarity of the German Em- 
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pire. The particular nationalities, which among us have 
shaped themselves on the bases of dynastic family and pos¬ 
session, include in most cases heterogeneous elements, 
whose cohesion rests neither on identity of stock nor on 
similarity of historical development, but exclusively on 
the fact of some (in most cases questionable) acquisition 
by the dynasty whether by the right of the strong, or heredi¬ 
tary succession by affinity or compact of inheritance, or by 
some reversionary grant obtained from the im[>crial Court 
as the price of a vote. 

Whatever may be the origin of this factitious union of 
particularist elements, its result is that the individual Ger¬ 
man readily obeys the commaiul of a ilynasty to harry with 
fire and sword, and with his own hands to slaughter his 
German neighbours and kinsfolk as a result of quarrels 
unintelligible to himself. To examine whether this char¬ 
acteristic be cajxible of rational justification is not the 
problem of a German statesman, so lung as it is strongly 
enough pronounced for him to reckon ujxin it. The diffi¬ 
culty of cither abolishing or ignoring it, or making any ad¬ 
vance in theory towards unity without regard to this practi¬ 
cal limitation, has often provctl fatal to the champions of 
unity; conspicuously so in the advantage taken of the fav¬ 
ourable circumstances in the national movements of 1848- 
50. The attachment of the nuKlern Guclf party to the old 
dynasty I fully understand, and to that party perhaps 1 
should myself have belonged had I Iwcn lH»rn an Old-Han 
overian. But tn that case I should never have been able 
to escape the influence of the national German sentiment, 
or be surprised if the t>is majVurv of the collective na 
tionality were relentlessly to annul my liegc-loyalty am 
personal predilection. How to fall with a good grace 
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solicitude to solve that problem accords in politics—and not 
merely in German politics—with other and better justified 
aspirations; and the Elector of Brunswick’s inability to 
achieve this result impairs in some degree the sympathy 
which the loyalty of her vassals inspires in me. In the 
German national sentiment I see the preponderant force 
always elicited by the struggle with particularism; for par¬ 
ticularism—Prussian particularism too—came into being 
only by resistance to the collective German community, to 
Emperor and Empire, in revolt from both, leaning first on 
papal, then on French, in all cases on foreign support, all 
alike damaging and dangerous to the German community. 
In regard to the policy of the Guelfic efforts, their earliest 
historical landmark, the revolt of Henry the Lion before 
the battle of Legnano, the desertion of Emperor and Em¬ 
pire in the crisis of a most severe and perilous struggle, is 
for all time decisive. 

Dynastic interests are justified in Germany so far as 
they fit in with the common national imperial interests: 
the two may very well go hand in hand; and a duke loyal 
to the Empire in the old sense is in certain circumstances 
more serviceable to the community than would be direct 
relations between the Emperor and the duke’s vassals. So 
far, however, as dynastic interests threaten us once more 
with national disintegration and impotence, they must be 
reduced to their proper measure. 

The German people and its national life cannot be 
portioned out as private possessions of princely houses. 
It has always been clear to me that this reflection applies 
to the electoral house of Brandenburg as well as to the 
Bavarian, the Guelf, or other houses; I should have been 
weaponless against the Brandenburg princely house, if in 
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dealing with it I had needed to reinforce my German na¬ 
tional feeling by rupture and resistance; in the predesti¬ 
nation of hi story, however, it so fell out that my courtier- 
talents sufficed to gain the King, and with him by 
consequence his army, for the national cause. I have 
had perhaps harder battles to fight against Prussian par¬ 
ticularism than against the particularism of the other Ger¬ 
man states and dynasties, and my relation to the Emperor 
William I as his born subject made these battles all the 
harder for me. Yet in the end, despite the strongly 
dynastic policy of the Emperor, but thanks to his national 
policy which, dynastically justified, became ever stronger 
in critical moments, I always succeeded in gaining his 
countenance for the German side of our development, and 
that too when a more dynastic and particularist policy 
prevailed on all other hands. This, as I was situated at 
Nicolsburg, I was only able to effect with the help of the 
Crown Prince. The territorial sovereignty of the indivi¬ 
dual princes had in the course of German history reached 
an unnaturally high development; the individual dynas¬ 
ties, Prussia not excepted, had never a better historical 
right than under the Hohenstaufen and Charles V to par¬ 
tition the German people among them as their private 
property and claim the sovereign’s share in its carcass. 

The unlimited sovereignty of the dynasties, of the im¬ 
perial orders, of the imperial cities, and imperial village 
communes was won by revolution at the cost of the nation 
and its unity. It has always impressed me with a sense of 
the unnatural that the frontier line which, lost to view in 
moor and heath between Salzwedel and Liichow, divides 
the Lower Saxon population of the Old Mark from the 

Lower Saxon population of Brunswick, should yet assign 
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these two Platt-Deutsch speaking populations to two dis¬ 
tinct, and, as might in certain circumstances happen, hos¬ 
tile bodies politic, the one ruled from Berlin, the other 
formerly from London, latterly from Hanover, the right 
eye as it were fixed on the east and the left eye on the 
west, so that the peaceable peasants of this district, similar 
in type and in the intercourse of intermarriage, might be 
compelled to fire on one another, in the interests on the 
one hand of Guelfs and Habsburgs, on the other hand of 
Hohenzollerns. The mere possibility of this shows the 
depth and strength of the influence of dynastic attach¬ 
ments upon the Germans. That the dynasties have at all 
times been stronger than press and parliament is estab¬ 
lished by the fact that in 1866 countries belonging 
to the Bund, whose dynasties lay within the sphere of 
Austrian influence, disregarded national policy and sided 
with Austria, those alone which lay under the Prussian 
guns throwing in their lot with Prussia. Hanover, Hesse, 
and Hanau were of course not in the latter category, since 
they thought Austria strong enough to refuse compliance 
with the Prussian demands, and conquer. In consequence 
they paid the reckoning, since it proved impossible to rec¬ 
oncile King William to the idea that Prussia at the 
head of the North German confederation hardly needed 
an accession of territory. Certain however it is that, as of 
old, so also in 1866, the material force of the confederate 
states followed the dynasties and not the parliaments, and 
that Saxon, Hanoverian, and Hessian blood was spilt, 
not to advance but to retard the unification of Germany. 

The dynasties formed everywhere the points about 
which the German impulse towards segregation set its 
crystals in closer array. 
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THE MINISTRY OF CONFLICT 

In the distribution of offices, for which the choice of can¬ 
didates was limited, the portfolio of Finance was that which 
caused the least delay; it was allotted to Charles von 
Bodelschwingh, who had already held it under Manteuffel 
from 1851 to 1858. He was brother of Ernst von Bodel¬ 
schwingh, who had resigned the Ministry of the Inte¬ 
rior in March 1848. It was soon manifest indeed that 
he and Count Itzenplitz, who received the portfolio of 
Commerce, were not competent heads of their depart¬ 
ments. Both limited themselves to appending their sig¬ 
natures to the resolutions of their expert advisers, and 
perhaps accommodating matters when the conclusions of 
advisers, half Liberal, half hidebound in narrow depart¬ 
mental ideas, were likely to come into collision with the 
policy of the King and his ministry. The majority of 
these highly expert members of the Department of Finance 
were at heart with the opposition against the ministry of 
conflict,.which they regarded as a brief episode in the 
progressive liberalisation of the bureaucratic machine; 
and though the most able of them were too conscientious 
to hamper the action of the government, yet, when their 
official sense of duty permitted, they offered a passive 
resistance, which was at any rate not inconsiderable. This 
state of things produced a strange situation: von Bodel¬ 
schwingh, who in respect of his personal convictions con- 
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stituted the Extreme Right of the ministry, commonly 
gave his vote on the Extreme Left. 

Equally unfit was the Minister of Commerce, Count 
Itzenplitz, to steer for himself his overladen ministerial 
bark: he allowed himself to be borne along by the current 
which his subordinates made for him. Perhaps it would 
have been impossible to find for the manifold ramifications 
of the Ministry of Commerce of that day a chief who 
would have been qualified to lead his subordinates in all 
the technical matters which fell within his province; but 
Count Itzenplitz was far less attfait in the solution of the 
problems which came before him than, for example, von der 
Heydt, and in technical questions fell all but helplessly 
under the guidance of the experts, Delbriick in particular. 
Moreover, he was of a yielding disposition and lacked the 
energy needful for the administration of so great a depart¬ 
ment. Dishonest practices were imputed to certain promi¬ 
nent colleagues in the Ministry of Commerce. To a man 
of honour, and such the chief certainly was, this was in the 
last degree disquieting; yet he hardly knew how to pro¬ 
ceed, because the technical assistance of the officials whom 
he himself suspected seemed to him indispensable. Sup¬ 
port for my policy I could not expect from either of the 
colleagues I am speaking of, whether I estimated their 
powers of comprehending it or the measure of good-will 
which they might have to spare for me, a junior President 
not originally belonging to the service. 

I found von Jagow, Minister of the Interior, a minister 
who, by the animation of his tone, his verbosity and dog 
matism in discussion, soon incurred the dislike of his col¬ 
leagues in such a degree as to cause him to be replaced by 
Count Frederick Eulenburg. His character is shown by 
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an experience which we had of him after he had left us 
and been installed in the place of ^ Oberprasident ’ at Pots¬ 
dam. Pending certain negotiations of importance to the 
city of Berlin he acted as departmental intermediary be¬ 
tween the government and the communal authorities. By 
reason of the urgency of the business the Head Burgo¬ 
master was requested to repair to Potsdam, receive byword 
of mouth the proposals of the ‘ Oberprasident ’ in regard 
to a crucial point, and make his report at an evening 
meeting of the ministry called for the express purpose. 
The Burgomaster was closeted for two hours with the 
^ Oberprasident,' but when he presented himself at the 
meeting to make his report he explained that he had none 
to make, because during the two hours that elapsed be¬ 
tween his trains he had not been able to address a remark 
to the " Oberprasident.' He had persisted to the verge of 
discourtesy in attempting to state his question, but had 
always and with ever increasing energy been silenced by 
his superior with the words: ' Permit me—I have not 
yet done; have the goodness to let me finish what I have 
to say.' On the score of business the report of the 
' Oberbiirgermeister' was vexatious, but by recalling for¬ 
mer personal experiences it provoked some merriment. 

The talents of my Agricultural colleague, von Selchow, 
did not correspond to his antecedent reputation in provin¬ 
cial administration. The King had intended to give him 
the Ministry of the Interior, then of all offices the most 
important. After a long conversation, in which I made 
the acquaintance of von Selchow, I begged his Majesty to 
abandon that idea, because I thought von Selchow unequal 
to the demands of the office, and proposed in his stead 
Count Frederick von Eulenburg. Both gentlemen had 
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masonic relations with the King, and had only been 
offered place in December during the difficulties which 
attended the completion of the administration. The King 
had doubts of Count Eulenburg's practical command of 
the administrative detail belonging to the Home depart¬ 
ment, and was disposed to give him the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce, that of Agriculture to Itzenplitz, the Home Office 
to Selchow. I explained to him at large that, in respect of 
practical knowledge of departmental work, Eulenburg and 
Selchow were pretty much on a par, and that in any case 
that was to be looked for rather from their advisers than 
from themselves, that in this case I laid more stress on per¬ 
sonal endowments, address, and knowledge of men than on 
antecedent technical training. I was willing to allow that 
Eulenburg was indolent and fond of pleasure, but on the 
other hand he was judicious and ready, and if as Minister 
of the Interior he should by-and-by be called upon to 
stand foremost in the breach, the need of defending him¬ 
self and returning the blows which he received would spur 
him into activity. The King at last gave in to me, and 
to-day I still think that in the circumstances my selection 
was right; for however I may myself have from time to 
time suffered by my friend Eulenburg's want of industry 
and conscientiousness, yet when he was in the mood for 
work he was an able coadjutor, and he was always a well- 
bred gentleman, though not entirely devoid of jealousy 
and touchiness in regard to me. When he was called 
upon for more continuous, more self-denying, more stren¬ 
uous exertions than ordinary, he would fall a prey to ner¬ 
vous disorders. At all events he and Roon were the most 
eminent members of the ministry of conflict. 

Roon, however, was the only one of my later colleagues 
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who at my entrance upon office knew of its intended con¬ 
sequences and the common plan of operations, and dis¬ 
cussed the latter with me. He was unequalled in the 
loyalty, staunchness, and resourcefulness with which, be¬ 
fore and after my accession to power, he helped to sur¬ 
mount the crisis in which the state had been involved by ^ 
the ‘ new era' experiment. He understood his department 
and governed it, was our best speaker, a man of good wits, 
and not to be shaken in the sentiments of an honourable 
Prussian officer. He shared with Eulenburg his perfect 
comprehension of political questions, but was a more con¬ 
sequent thinker, safer, and more circumspect. His private 
life was without reproach. My friendship with him dated 
from the days of my boyhood—from 1833, when he spent 
some time on surveying business at my father's house; and 
I have sometimes suffered under his wrath, which readily 
rose to a point at which it endangered his health. While he 
was holding the office of President, which I had relinquished 
to him on account of ill-health in i873rpushing people like 
Harry Arnim and young military officers, the same who 
with their allies in the ^ Kreuzzeitung * and in the columns 
of the ‘ Reichsglocke' were working against me, reverted 
to him, and attempted to estrange him from me. His ten¬ 
ure of the presidency came to an end on the initiative of the 
rest of my colleagues without any co-operation on my part. 
They missed in him—his irascibility grew with years, nor 
was he favourably impressed by our coadjutors in civil busi¬ 
ness—that formal courtesy which they demanded in inter¬ 
course with their colleagues, and made overtures to me, 
and confidentially through Eulenburg to the King, for my 
resumption of office. The result was that, without my will 

and to my regret, chiefly through gossipmongering, there 
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came to be in Roon’s last years not exactly a coldness, but 
a certain distance between us, and on my side the sense 
that my best friend and comrade had not confronted the 
lies and calumnies which were systematically circulated 
about me as decisively as I hope I should have done if his 
case had been mine. 

The Minister of Religion, von Miihler, nearly resem¬ 
bled his successor, von Gossler, in the manner in which he 
applied himself to business, except that he was influenced 
by the energy and amateur participation in affairs of his 
clever and, when she saw fit, amiable wife, and was prob¬ 
ably governed by her stronger will. That, of course, in 
the first instance, I did not learn by direct observation; it 
could only be inferred from the impression which the two 
personages left on my mind in social intercourse. I re¬ 
member that at Gastein, as early as August 1865, I was 
compelled to insist to the point of discourtesy on having a 
private interview with von Miihler in regard to a certain 
royal mandate before I could succeed in inducing the 
^ Frau Ministerin ’ to leave us alone. The occurrence of 
such a necessity brought in its train misunderstandings 
which did not indeed intrude into my business relations 
with him in the course of his practical conduct of affairs, 
but yet did impair the harmony of our familiar intercourse. 
Frau von Miihler took her direction in politics not from 
her husband, but from the Queen, with whom she sought 
above all things to keep in touch. The atmosphere of the 
court, questions of precedence, openly declared intimacy 
with a royal person, exert not seldom an influence on 
^ Ministerfr^uen ^ which makes itself felt in politics; the 
personal policy of the Empress Augusta, a policy which 
usually ran counter to the interests of the state, found in 
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Frau von Miihler a ready instrument, and von Muhler him¬ 
self, though a keen-sighted and honourable official, was not 
decided enough in his convictions to refuse concessions to 
domestic peace which could only be made at the cost of 
the state, when they could pass unnoticed. 

It was perhaps from his practice as Attorney-General, 
that the Minister of Justice, Count zur Lippe, had retained 
his habit of making the most cutting remarks with a 
smiling face and a supercilious air of superiority; whereby 
he gave offence both in parliament and to his colleagues. 
He stood with Bodelschwingh on our Extreme Right, and 
defended his own line more keenly than Bodelschwingh, 
because he was sufficiently ait fait in the details of his de¬ 
partment to follow his personal convictions, whereas Bodel¬ 
schwingh could not manage the business of his office with¬ 
out the willing co-operation of his practical advisers, who 
in their political views inclined far more to the Left than 
either their chief or the ministry at large. 


The question of constitutional law, which was the sub¬ 
ject of the Conflict, and the view thereof taken by the min¬ 
istry and approved by the King, are set forth in a letter from 
his Majesty to Lieutenant-Colonel von Vincke at Olbendorf 
near Grottkau. The letter was noticed at the time in the 
press, but has never, so far as I remember, been published,' 
though it is the more deserving of publicity, inasmuch as 
it affords an explanation of the attitude of the King on the 
question of the indemnity. 

' It is published ia L. Schneider, Aus dem Leben Wilhelms /, vol. 
i. 194-7- 
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New Year’s Day 1863 brought to the King a con¬ 
gratulatory letter from Vincke which concluded with the 
words; 'The people are loyal to your Majesty, but tena¬ 
cious also of the right which Article 99 of the Constitu¬ 
tion unequivocally guarantees to them. God in 11 is grace 
avert the unhappy consequences of a great misunderstand- 
ing! ‘ 

The King replied on January 2, 1H63 : ' To your kiiid 
wishes for the New Year I return my best thanks. 1‘hat 
the New Year opens no agreeable prospect ncctls no 
proof. But how you should run on to the horn c*f the 
idea that I do not know the temper of the vast majority of 
the people is to me incomprehensible; nor can you have 
read my answers to the many deputations that have pre^ 
sented loyal addresses. Again and again have I rejxratcd 
that my confidence in my people is unshaken !>ecausc I 
know that it is reciprocated; but those who would rob me 
of my people’s love and confidence, them I condemn lie^ 
cause their plans can only be carried into effect if tliis 
confidence is shaken. And that they deem tliis an end 
justifying all means is known to all the world, for only 
lying, only fraud and falsehood can bring their projects to 
maturity. 

'You continue: "The people demand that effect lie 
given to Article 99 of the Constitution." I .should like 
to know how many of them know the tenor of Article 9*1, 
or have even so much as heard of it. Unit however is 
neither here nor there, for the clause exists for thcginxm- 
ment and must be complied with. Who then has made it 
impossible that effect slmuld he given to it? Have I not 
made in winter session and rencnv«*d in summer nvssum the 
sacrifice of four millions, and accordingly nKidificd, alas, 
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the military budget? Have I not, alas, made several 
other sacrifices in order to show that the government is 
prepared to make advances towards the new House ? And 
what has been the consequence? That the House of 
Representatives has acted as if I had made no advances 
towards it, has exerted itself to secure ever more and more 
concessions, which in the end would have the effect of mak¬ 
ing government impossible. He who avails himself of his 
right for such a purpose as that, i. e. who reduces the bud¬ 
get to such a point that the whole business of government 
comes to an end, is only fit for a madhouse. In what 
clause of the Constitution is it laid down that only the 
government is to make concessions, and the representatives 
never ? After I had made mine in unheard-of amplitude 
it was for the House of Representatives to make theirs. 
This, however, the House would on no terms do, and the 
so-called episode” made it clearer than sunlight that we 
were to be beset with snare after snare, into which even 
your kinsmen Patow and Schwerin fell through Bockum- 
Dolffs’s bad behaviour. A further abatement of 234,000 
reichsthalers must be made for 1862 in ordei* to carry the 
budget, though the kernel of the question could not be dis¬ 
cussed until 1863 ; this was expressly stated in print; and 
when I consent, then for the first time Bockum-Dolffs ex¬ 
plains that on their side, that is on the side of his political 
friends, this consent can only be accepted if a pledge be 
given forthwith in the committee, and next day in the 
whole House a measure be introduced, for the reduction of 
the term of service to two years. And when I refuse to 
consent, Bockum-Dolffs derides us in his press: ''Now 
think,’* he says, “ of the shamelessness of the government, 

that it should expect the House to offer peace at the price of 
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234,000 reichsthalers.’' And yet was it only by the House 
that peace was offered? Was any more infamous mis¬ 
representation ever made for the purpose of traducing 
the government and bewildering the people ? 

' The House of Representatives has availed itself of its 
right, and reduced the budget. 

^ The Upper House has availed itself of its right and 
thrown out the reduced budget en bloc. 

‘ What does the Constitution prescribe in such a case ? 

‘ Nothing. 

‘ Since then, as shown above, the House of Representa¬ 
tives so used its right as to bring army and country alike 
to nought, it became incumbent on me to intervene in the 
interests of this “nought,” and like a prudent head of a 
household to pilot the household through its straits, and 
give account afterwards. Who then has made compliance 
with Article 99 impossible? Not I for certain. 

‘William.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ALVENSLEBKN CONVENTION 

CoNTKMPORANKocs and Hot UHConncctcd with the revolu¬ 
tion in Italy, a movement began in Ptdand, the springs of 
which lay in the distress of the country, tlie observance by 
the Church of the national patriotic festivals, and the 
excitement which prevailed in the rural associations. 
Towards this movement feeling in St. Petersburg remain 
cd for a good while undecided, being dtmiinatcd in ab<Hit 
equal measure by absolutist principles and Polish sympa¬ 
thies. In the higher circles of Russian society the iiiHu 
ences which made for Poland were connected with the now 
outspoken demand for a constitution. It was felt as a 
degradation that cultivated people like the RusHtaiis should 
be denied institutions which existed in all European 
nations, and should have no voice in the managemeiii «*f 
their own affairs. The division of opinion on the Polish 
question penetrated the highest military circlc.n, and let! to a 
hot dispute between Count lambert, Clovernor of Warsaw, 
and Governor-General (ierstenberg, which terminated with 
the unexplained death by violence of the latter (January 
1862). I was present at his interment in one of the evan¬ 
gelical churchc.s in St. Petersburg. Those Russians who 
demanded a constitution for themselves pleaded at timc.s in 
excuse for the Poles that they were not governable by Rus¬ 
sians, and that zb they grew more civilised they became 
entitled to a share in the administration of their country. 
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This view was also represented by Prin»ce Gortchakoff, 
who would have found in parliamentary institutions a sphere 
in which his eloquence might have gained European ^clat, 
while his craving for popularity rendered him powerless to 
withstand the liberal tendencies of Russian ^ society.’ He 
was the first to sound the note of applause on the acquit¬ 
tal of Vera Sassulitch (April ii, 1878). 

The conflict of opinion was very lively in St. Peters¬ 
burg when I left that capital in April 1862, and it so con¬ 
tinued throughout my first year of office. I took charge 
of the Foreign Office under the impression that the insur¬ 
rection which had broken out on January i, 1863, brought 
up the question not only of the interests of our eastern 
provinces, but also that wider one, whether the Russian 
cabinet were dominated by Polish or anti-Polish proclivi¬ 
ties, by an effort after Russo-Polish fraternisation in the 
anti-German Panslavist interest or by one for mutual 
reliance between Russia and Prussia. The policy of fra¬ 
ternisation found its more sincere adherents among the 
Russians; the Polish nobility and clergy hardly antici¬ 
pated any result from it, or proposed it as the definitive 
end. Hardly a single Pole was there for whom the policy 
of fraternisation meant more than a tactical move designed 
to deceive credulous Russians so long as necessity or ex¬ 
pediency required. In the Polish nobility and clergy fra¬ 
ternisation with Russians excited, not quite, but almost as 
unalterable a repugnance as fraternisation with Germans; 
the greater strength of the latter antipathy being due not 
merely to race, but to the belief that Germans would 
never submit to the direction of the common policy by 
Polish statesmen, whereas Russians might. 

For the German future of Prussia the attitude of Rus- 
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sia was a question of great importance. A philo-Polish 
Russian policy was calculated to vivify that Rus.so-l‘‘rcnch 
sympathy against which Prussia’s effort had been directed 
since the peace of Paris, and indeed on occasion earlier, 
and an alliance (friendly to Poland) between Russia and 
France, such as was in the air before the Revolution of 
July, would have placed the Prussia of that day in a diffi¬ 
cult position. It was our interest to oppose the party in 
the Russian cabinet which had Polish proclivities, even 
when they were the proclivities of Alexander I. 

That Russia herself afforded no security against fra¬ 
ternisation with Poland I was able to gather from confi¬ 
dential intercourse with Gortchakoff and the CVar him¬ 
self. Czar Alexander was at that time not indisposed to 
withdraw from part of Poland, the left bank of tlie Vistula 
at any rate—so he told me in so many wor<is -while he 
made unemphatic exception of Warsaw, which would al 
ways be desirable as a garrison town, and belonged strate¬ 
gically to the Vistula fortress triangle. Poland, he sjiid, 
was for Russia a source of unrest and dangerous European 
complications; its Russification was forbidden by the tlif- 
ference of religion and the defective caixicity for adminis¬ 
tration among Russian officials. Were it our task to Ger¬ 
manise Poland, we should be equal to it, liecause tlie Ger¬ 
man population was more cultivated than the Polish. The 
Russ had not that sense of superiority which was needful 
for ruling the Pole; Russian admini.stration must therefore 
be limited to as small a i>ortion of the population as the 
geographical situation permitted, i.e. to the line of the 
Vistula with Warsaw as ttte tie font, 

I can form no judgment how far the policy thus ex¬ 
pounded by the Czar had been maturely considered. It 
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must have been discussed with statesmen, for I have never 
known the Czar open his mind to me in regard to a ques¬ 
tion of policy on his own entirely independent personal 
initiative. This conversation took place at the time when 
my recall was already probable, and my expression, not 
merely polite but entirely truthful, of regret at my recall 
and willingness to remain at St. Petersburg was misunder¬ 
stood by the Czar and elicited from him the question 
whether I were inclined to enter the Russian service. To 
this I returned a courteous negative, while emphasising 
my desire to remain at St. Petersburg as Prussian ambas¬ 
sador. It would then have been not displeasing to me if 
the Czar had taken steps to retain me, for the idea of be¬ 
coming the instrument of the policy of the ‘ new era,' 
whether as minister or as ambassador at Paris or London, 
without the prospect of helping forward our policy, was 
by no means seductive. I knew not how at London or 
Paris I could serve my country according to my convic¬ 
tions, whereas my influence with Czar Alexander and his 
principal statesmen had its importance for our interests. 
As for becoming Foreign Minister, I had then just as lief 
have taken a sea-bath in cold weather; but not all these 
feelings together were strong enough to induce me to make 
an attempt to determine my own future or to address a 
petition to Czar Alexander for such a purpose. 

When, after all, I had become minister, domestic took 
precedence of foreign policy. However, of our foreign 
relations I was most nearly interested in those which sub¬ 
sisted between us and Russia by reason of my immediate 
past; and my efforts were directed to assure for our policy, 
if possible, the continuance of that influence which we 
possessed in St. Petersburg. It was obvious that, so 
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far as concerned Germany, I’liissian policy had no support 
to expect from Austria. It was not likely that the 
benevolence with which France regarded our growing 
strength, and the progress made towards the unification of 
Germany, would in the long run prove sincere; hut that was 
no reason for neglecting to turn to account the transitory 
and miscalculated support and furtherance which Napoleon 
afforded us. With Russia we stood on the same footing 
as with Fngland, in so far as with neither had we diver¬ 
gent interests of capital importance, and with both were 
united by an ancient amity, h'roni Fngland we might 
expect platonic goodwill, with letters and newsjxiper articles 
full of gocnl advice, but hardly more. The supjKirt of the 
Czar, on the other hand, as the Hungarian expedition of 
Nicholas had shown, meant in certain circumstances more 
than mere benevolent neutrality. That he would be actu¬ 
ated by mere regard for us was not to be sup{«»sed; but it 
was certainly no chimerical idea that in case of attempted 
French intervention in the German question Oar Alex¬ 
ander would, at any rate by his diplomacy, assist us in 
defeating it. The bent of this monarch’s i>olicy, which 
justified my calculation, was still manifest in 1 870, whereas 
the friendly neutrality of Fngland was then found com¬ 
patible with French .sympathies. I held, therefore, that 
every sympathy which, in opposition to many of his sub¬ 
jects and highest officials, Alexander II cherishctl for us, 
was on all accounts to be fostered by us as far as was nec¬ 
essary to .secure, if possible, that Russia shouhl not take 
part against us. It was not then po.s.sihIc to forecast 
with certainty whether and how long the Czar's friendship 
would remain a realisable political asset. In any case, 
however, simple common .sen.se enjoined us not to let it 
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fall into the possession of our enemies, whom we might 
discern in the Poles, the philo-Polish Russians, and, ulti¬ 
mately, probably in the Erench. Austria was then pre¬ 
occupied with her rivalry with Prussia on German territory 
and could the more easily come to terms with the Polish 
movement because, notwithstanding the memories of 1846 
and the price then set on the heads of the Polish nobles, 
she still retained more of their sympathy and the sympa^ 
thy of the Polish clergy than cither Prussia or Russia. 

To harmonise the Austro-I\)lish with the Russo-Pedish 
plans of fraternisation will always be difllcult; Init ihc 
considerate treatment which in 1863 Austria, in concert 
with the Western Powers, accorded to the Polish move 
meat showed that she had no fear of Russian rivalry in a 
resuscitated Poland. Thrice had she, in April, in June, 
and on August 12, j<Hncd with P'ranee and England in 
making representations at St. Petersburg in the interest 
of Poland. ' Wc have/ so runs the Austrian note cjf June 
iH,' * laboured to ascertain the conditions under whicli 
peace and (juiet can he restored to the kingdom of Poland, 
and have come to the conclusion that they may 1h* summed 
up in the following six points, which wc commend the 
consideration of tl^e cabinet cd St. !V 4 ersburg: i. (‘om- 
pletc and universal amnesty; 2. A natimuil representative 
system participating in legislative functions anti invested 
with an effective control; 3. l‘hc appointment of Poles 
to public ofTiccs in such manner that a separate national 
administration may be formed capable of inspiring confi¬ 
dence in the country; 4. Perfect and entire liberty of con¬ 
science, and abolition of the restrictions upon the exercise 
of the Catholic religion; 5. Exclusive use of the Polish 

' In the Krcnch text in tlie Sttife ArcAivts, v. 354 »cj(i, Xo. 8R7. 
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tongue as the official language for the purposes of adminis¬ 
trative and judicial business and public instruction; 6. 
The establishment of a regular and legal system of re¬ 
cruiting.’ 

Gortchakoff’s proposal that Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia should unite to determine the destiny of their 
respective Polish subjects was rejected by the Austrian 
government with the declaration ‘ that the accortl already 
established between the three cabinets of Vienna, London, 
and Paris constituted a bond from which Austria could 
not now free henself in order to act separately with Rus¬ 
sia.’ This was the situation in which C/ar Alexander 
informed his Majesty at Gastcin by letter in his own 
hand that he had determined to draw the sword, and 
.sought Prussia’s alliance. 

It cannot be doubted that the tntfuti- loniia/i- then ex¬ 
isting with the two Western Powers had contributed to the 
determination of Kmperor Francis Jtiscph to make tlie push 
against Prussia with the Congress of Princes. Of cour.se 
he would thereby have made a mistake through ignorance 
of the fact that Napoleon was already weary of the P(jlish 
affair and anxious to find a decent pretext for retreat. 
Count Goltz wrote me on August 31 ': 

‘ You will see by what I .said to you to-day that CV.sar 
and I are one heart and soul (in truth he was never, not 
even at the commencement of my ini.s.sion, so amiable and 
confidential as now), that Austria has by her Diet of 
Princes rendered us a great service in rcsi>cct of our rela¬ 
tions with P'rance, and that (thanks also to the absence of 
Metternich, and the departure to-<lay of the exaltctl lady' 
his friend) we need only a satisfactory adjustment of the 

' Bismarck-Jahrbuih, v. aiq f. • The Etnpretf Euf^nie. 
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Polish differencej in order to revert to a political situation 
in which we may confront coming events with confidence. 

‘ With the intimations of the Emperor in regard to the 
Polish business I have not been able to coincide so far as 
I could have wished. He seemed to expect from me an 
offer of mediation, but the utterances of the King held me 
back. In any event it seems to me advisable to strike 
the iron while it is hot; the Emperor’s claims arc now more 
modest than ever, and it is to be apprehended that he may 
revert to stronger demands if perchance Austria, by an 
increased compliance in the Polish question, should en¬ 
deavour to repair the disaster of I'rankfort. Ilis present 
desire is only to get out of the affair with honour; he ac¬ 
knowledges the six points to be bad, will therefore be glad 
to shut one eye at the practical performance of them, and 
perhaps just as well pleased if no stringent forms compel 
him to insist upon their strict execution. My only fear is 
that, if the affair continues to be managed as heretofore, 
the Russians should deprive us of the credit of .settling it 
by anticipating our advice by their independent action. 
In this connexion the journey of the Grand Duke, who has 
not been publicly recalled, seems to me su.spicious. How 
if Czar Alexander were now to proclaim a constitution, 
and notify Napoleon of it by an obligation written in 
his own hand? [Cf. Ems, 1870.] This would be better 
than the protraction of the dispute, but less to our ad¬ 
vantage than if we had said beforehand to Napoleon, 
“ We are prepared to advise it; would you be satisfied 
with it? ”' 

Fourteen days before the date of this letter this sug¬ 
gestion, that we should advise Czar Alexander to take the 
course indicated, had been made point blank by General 
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IHeury to a member of the Prussian embassy. It was no 
followed, and the diplomatic campaign of the three Power 
came to nought. In the Polish (question Austria is con 
fronted by no such difficulties as for us arc iiulissoiubl 
bound up with the re-establishment of Pt>Iish indepcn 
dcnce, difficulties incident to the adjustment of the respcc 
tive claims of Poles and Ciermans in Poland and Wes 
Prussia, and to the situatiem (^f luist IVussia. Our geo 
graphical position, and the intermixture of both national! 
ties in the eastern pnwinecs, inelutling Silesia, compel u 
to retard, as far as pcjssihle, the opening at the Polisl 
(|uestion, and even in 1K63 n^ade it appear advisal^le to <| 
our best not to facilitate, but too!)viatc thec^pening cd thi 
(question by Russia. Prior \o iH(>3 theie were uceasion 
when St. Petersburg entertained tlie Wieh^polnkian idc 
of sending Grand I)uke (‘onstantinc to l^jlaml as vieen>y 
accompanied by his l)cautiful wife, \vh<i dressed <1 ia /Wi 
if possililc, giving praetieal effect to th 
Polish constitution, which, coueeded by Alexander I, sul: 
sisted in form in the time of the old Grand Duke Cm 
stantinc. 

The Prussian policy emlKHlied in the military ronvei: 
tion concluded by General Gustav von AlvenslelHU! i 
February 1863 had a diplomatic rather than a inilitar 
significance.* It stood fiir the victory in the Russia 
cabinet of Prussian over Pedish ptdicy, tlie latter repn 
seated by Gortchakoff, Grand Duke Constantine, Wick 
polski, and other influential people. TIte issue was detc 
mined by the personal decision of the C*/ar, in opptwilio 
to the policy of his ministers. An agreement hetwee 

* Cf. with what followi lUnmarck** letter to Count Ikrnslorff, dtli 
March 9, 1863, Bismar^k-fahr^ueA, vi. 173 ff. 
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Russia and the German foe of Panslavism for joint action, 
military and political, against the Polish ' Bruderstamm ’ 
movement was a decisive blow to the views of the philo- 
Polish party at the Russian court; and as such the agree¬ 
ment, though in a military sense little more than a salve, 
amply accomplished its purpose. It was not positively 
demanded by the military situation, with which the Rus¬ 
sian troops were strong enough to cope. The forces of 
the insurgents existed in great measure only in the dis¬ 
patches bespoken from Paris, and manufactured in Myslo- 
witz, dated now from the frontier, now from the seat of 
war, now from Warsaw, dispatches in some cases quite 
fabulous, which first appeared in a Berlin journal and then 
made the tour of the European press. The convention 
said ' checkmate' in the game which anti-Polish monarch¬ 
ism was then playing against philo-Polish Panslavism 
within the Russian cabinet. 

The Polish question threw Prince Gortchakoff into 
alternate phases of absolutism and—not exactly Liberal¬ 
ism—but parliamentarism. He thought himself a great 
speaker, indeed was so, and was fond of imagining the 
thrill of admiration which his eloquence might propagate 
through Europe from a tribune in Warsaw or in Russia. 
It was assumed that liberal concessions, if granted to the 
Poles, could not be withheld from the Russians; Russian 
constitutionalists were therefore philo-Polish. 

While public opinion with us was busy with the Polish 
question, and the Alvensleben convention aroused the un¬ 
intelligent indignation of the Liberals in the Landtag, 
Herr Hintzpeter was introduced to me at a gathering at 
the Crown Prince’s. As he was in daily communication 
with the royalties, and gave himself out to me as a man 
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of Conservative opinions, I ventured upon a conversation 
with him, in which I set forth my views of the Polish 
question, in the expectation that he would now and again 
find opportunity of giving expression to it. Some days 
later he wrote me that the Crown Princess had asked to 
know the subject of our long conversation. He had re¬ 
counted it all to her, and had then reduced it to writing. 
He sent me the memorandum with the request that I 
would examine it, and make any needful corrections. I 
answered that with this request I could not comply. If I 
did so, it would be consonant with what he himself told 
me, if I communicated on the question, not with him, but 
with the Crown Princess, in writing; but I was not at 
present prepared to go beyond word of mouth. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE DANTZIC EPISODE 

Emperor Frederick, son of the monarch whom I desig¬ 
nate specifically my master, made it easy for me, by 
his amiability and confidence, to transfer to him the 
affection which I had cherished for his father. He 
was more open than his father had been to the constitu¬ 
tional ideal that I as minister bore the responsibility for 
the policy of the crown. He was also less hampered by 
family traditions in adjusting himself to political necessi¬ 
ties, domestic and foreign. All assertions of lasting dis¬ 
cord in our relations are unfounded. A discord indeed, 
but only short-lived, was occasioned by the transaction in 
Dantzic, in speaking of which the publication of the post¬ 
humous papers of Max Duncker' permits me to use less 
reserve than would otherwise have been the case. On 
May 31, 1863, the Crown Prince started for the province 
of Prussia to review the army there. Before leaving he 
begged the King in writing to avoid any issuing of regula¬ 
tions. He travelled in the same train with von Winter, 
Burgomaster of Dantzic, whom he invited into his coupdy 
and afterwards visited on his estate at Culm. On June 2 
the Crown Princess followed him to Graudenz; on the day 
before had appeared the royal press ordinance founded on 
a ministerial report which was published at the same time. 
On June 4 his Royal Highness addressed a letter to the 

' R. Haym, Das Leben Max Dunckers (Berlin 1891) pp. 292-3. 
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King, in which he expressed disapproval of this decree, 
complained that he had not been summoned to the coun¬ 
cils in which the step had been discussed, and enlarged on 
the duties which, in his opinion, his position as heir 
apparent laid upon him. On June 5 his reception by the 
civic authorities took place in the town hall of Dantzic. 
In the course of the ceremony von Winter expressed his 
regret that present circumstances did not permit the full 
outspoken utterance of the joy of the town. The reply of 
the Crown Prince was in part as follows: ' I also lament 
that I should have come here at a time when a variance 
has occurred between the government and the people 
which has occasioned me no small degree of surprise. Of 
the proceedings which have brought it about I knew 
nothing. I was absent. I have had no part in the delib¬ 
erations which have produced this result. But we all, and 
I especially, I who best know the noble and fatherly in¬ 
tentions and magnanimous sentiments of his Majesty the 
King, we all, I say, are confident that, under the sceptre 
of his Majesty the King, Prussia continues to make sure 
progress towards the future which Providence has marked 
out for her. ’ 

C4)picsof the 'Danziger Zeitung,’ containing an account 
of the occurrence, were sent to the offices of Berlin and other 
newspapers which, owing to its essentially local charac¬ 
ter, were not accustomed to take in the ‘Danziger Zeitung/ 
I'he words of the Crown Prince were thus circulated forth¬ 
with far and wide, and created, as may well be imagined, 
a stmsation both at home and abroad. From Graudenz he 
transmitted to me a formal protest against the press ordi¬ 
nance which he requested me to lay before the ministry, 

subject however to the good pleasure of the King. On 
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the 7th his Majesty returned a grave answer to his com¬ 
plaint of the 4th. He then asked his father's pardon for 
a step which he had deemed it incumbent on him not to 
omit in the interest of his own and his children's future, 
and placed all his offices at the disposal of the King. On 
the nth he received the royal answer, which assured him 
of the forgiveness that he craved, ignored his censure of 
the ministers and his tender of resignation, and enjoined 
upon him silence for the future. 

While I could not but acknowledge the justice of the 
King’s resentment, I did my best to prevent its manifesta¬ 
tion by official or indeed by any publicly recognisable 
acts. Dynastic interests required me to make it my busi¬ 
ness to calm the King, and to restrain him from taking 
any steps which might have recalled the days of Frederick 
William I and Kustrin. To this end I mainly used the 
opportunity afforded on June lo by a drive from Babels- 
berg to the New Palace, where his Majesty was to inspect 
the cadet battalion. Lest it should be understood by the 
servants on the box, the conversation was carried on in 
French. I succeeded in applying to the father’s irritation 
the healing balm of state policy, which, in view of the im¬ 
pending struggle between prerogative and parliament, en¬ 
joined that differences within the royal house should be 
muffled, ignored, buried in silence; and that the King, both 
as King and as father, should be especially solicitous that 
his interests should not suffer in either character. ‘ Deal 
tenderly with the boy Absalom,' I said in allusion to the 
fact that country parsons were already beginning to preach 
on 2 Samuel xv. 3, 4. ^ Let your Majesty decide nothing 

in wrath; state policy only can rightfully determine your 
conduct.' The King seemed to be particularly impressed 
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when I reminded him that in the conflict between Fred¬ 
erick William 1 and his sun the 8ym|Kithy of contempo¬ 
raries and posterity was witli the latter, and that it wai 
not advisable Xu make the Crown rrince a martyr. 

After tlic affair had kam at least apjxircntly disposed oi 
liy the alMive mcnlinnetl curresjKimience between thcfathei 
and son, I leceived from Stettin a letter from the Crowi 
Tiince tlalei! June jci, a Idler reiisuring my entire ptilicj 
in silling teniiH. It lacked synuxiltiy ami considcratbr 
fur the peoiile, it was siip|iitr!cd by very doubtful con 
strui'litnis uf the ciiiisiiiuiliuu wmikl render the constitu 
litin wiiithless in the eycfi of the jicople, ami force Ihi 
jMsiple !•» tiaitHgiess ii. Chi the oilier liami, the ministrj 
\%iiiild ailvaiice fiotii tine sliaiiietl iiilerjiirtatiiiri In another 
and finally wuiild advise the Kiii^ to an i»|M!n breach. Ib 
wuiilil play the to him while this minislr 

iriiiaiiicsl III ullue l«i lake iin fiirthrr jart in its dclibcra 

lluiis. 

The faii iliai after tliii uticrance on the fmrt of tb 
heir appairii! 1 licld uii in the course I had taken show 
mile lu'iivrl) lli.il I irl fill slofc by irilKlilling ill office 
.dirf ihr i li.iiif;*'*4 mivrifugii, whit }i, il wan likely enough 
fiiiglil ^riy siiofi i.ikr jiloT, l**i»r all llial, the Crown Princ 
tofiiiMdlril me fti Iii.ikr an repress ilrciaralioii tothiseffcc 
III a I oiivr!%,iii»»ii til wliii h I iliall have to refer taler on. 

lo the King's sufpiisr, oii June ifi or 17 , a paragrapi 
III tlir ' Tillies* to the follfiwing effcxl : *Whil 
on fiiilifafy iltiiy, the Piiiicc allmvctl himself I 
asstifiir an .illittidr aiilagoiiifilir in the jMiliey cif llic So\ 
ringii, afiil to call III i|tl€ili«n lii% liiraslirci. The Icai 
tli.il tir il‘» lo afoiir ftif this grave rifTrtice was t 

idracl lii% Tim !lie King tlciimndcd of hii 
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by letter, adding that, if he refused, he would be deprived 
of his honours and offices. The Prince, in concert, it is 
said, with her Royal Highness the Princess, met this de¬ 
mand with a firm answer. He refused to retract any¬ 
thing, offered to resign his honours and commands, and 
craved leave to withdraw with his wife and family to some 
place where he would be free from suspicion of the least 
connection with affairs of state. This letter is described 
as a remarkable performance, and it is added that the 
Prince is to be congratulated on having a consort who not 
only shares his Liberal views, but is also able to render 
him so much assistance in a momentous and critical junc¬ 
ture. It is not easy to conceive a more difficult position 
than that of the princely pair placed, without a single 
adviser, between a self-willed sovereign and a mischievous 
cabinet on the one hand, and an incensed people on the 
other.’ 

Attempts were made to discover the purveyor of this 
article, but without definite result. Circumstantial evi¬ 
dence threw suspicion on Meyer, counsellor to the em¬ 
bassy. The more detailed communications made to the 
' Grenzboten ’ and the ' Siid-deutsche Post ’ by Brater, a 
member of the House of Representatives, seem to have 
come through the channel of a petty German diplomatist,' 
who was in the confidence of the Crown Prince and 
Princess. This confidence he retained, and a quarter of a 
century later abused by the indiscreet publication of man¬ 
uscripts entrusted to him by the Prince. Of the truth of 
the Crown Prince’s assertion that the publication of the 
' Times ’ article was entirely without his cognisance I 
have never entertained a doubt, not even after reading 

^ Geffcken. 
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what he wrote to Max Duncker on July 14,’ that he wou 
hardly be surprised if, on Bismarck’s side, means had be< 
found to procure copies of his correspondence with tl 
King. I believed that the prime responsibility for tl 
publication was to be sought in the same quarter, to whici 
in my belief, the Prince owed the bent of his jwlitic 
views. What I observed during the French war, at 
later what I have gathered from Duncker’s papers, ha' 
confirmed the view which I then took. I'or a quarter 
a century a whole school of political writers had extolb 
what, without any thorough comprehension of it, th( 
called the English constitution, as a mo<lcl to be imitati 
by continental nations. What wonder then that tl 
Crown Princess and her mother overlooked that pcculi 
character of the Prussian state which renders its adinini 
tration by means of shifting parliamentary groups a she 
impossibility? What wonder that this error bred tl 
further mistake of anticipating for the Prussia of the nin 
teenth century a repetition of the civil broils and catastr 
phes of the Plngland of the seventeenth century unless tl 
.system by which they were terminated were introduo 
among us? I was informed at the time that in April i8( 
memoranda criticising the domestic condition of Pni 
sia, carefully prepared by President Ludolf Camidiausi 
at the instance of Queen Augusta and by Baron v< 
Stockmar at the instance of the Crown Princess, we 
laid before the King. I have not been able to dctcrmii 
precisely whether this report was true or false; but th 
the Queen, to whose entourage counsellor Meyer belonge 
was then full of apprehension of catastrophes similar 
those which befell the Stuarts, I knew for certain; indec 

' Leben Dunckfrs, p. 308. 
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in T 862 it was already plainly apparent to me in the dejected 
frame of mind in which the King returned from his wife’s 
birthday fgte at Baden. The party of progress, then daily 
anticipating a victorious termination to its struggle with 
prerogative, availed itself of the opportunities which the 
press and individual leaders of opinion afforded to place 
the situation in the light best calculated to influence 
female minds. 


In August the Crown Prince paid me a visit at 
Gastein. There, less under the sway of English influ¬ 
ences, he spoke of his conduct like one conscious of a 
native want of independence, and full of veneration for his 
father. Modestly and gracefully, he traced his error to 
its source in his imperfect political training and aloofness 
from affairs; in short, he used the unreserved language of 
one who sees that he has done wrong and seeks to excuse 
himself on the score of the influences under which he had 
lain. In September, after we had returned to Berlin, the 
King with me by Baden, the Crown Prince direct from 
Gastein, the influences and apprehensions which had dic¬ 
tated his action in June regained the upper hand. On the 
day following the dissolution of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, he wrote me: ' 

* Berlin, 3/9/63* 

‘ I have to-day imparted to his Majesty the views 
which I detailed to you in my letter from Putbus [more 
accurately Stettin] and which I begged you not to disclose 
to the King until I had so done. A momentous decision 
' See above, p. 314. 
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was yesterday taken in the council; in the presence of th« 
ministers I would not in any way oppose his Majesty; to 
day I have done so; I have expressed my views, I have se 
forth my grave apprehensions as to the future. The Kinj 
now knows that I am the determined foe of the ministry. 

' Fkkdkkick Wn.i.iAM.’ 

The dispensation from attendance at the cabinet coun 
cils craved by the Crown Prince in his letter of June 3c 
now came up for discussion. The relations of the two roya 
persons, as they then still stood, appear from the followinji 
letter of von Bodclschwingh, datc<l September 11 : 

‘ I know of the sad occasion*of your journey, hut know 
not at what hour to expect your return, or whether I nta) 
soon thereafter hope to have speech of you. I therefon 
inform you by writing, that, in consequence of the com 
mand of his Majesty conveyed to me through the aide-de 
camp, I went about your business in the following way 
I informed the aide-de-camp of the Crown Prince of youi 
hasty departure and its occasion, and prayed him tti notif) 
the same to his Royal Highness in case your re<iucKt o; 
an audience should have been laid before him, or decisioi 
been already taken thereon. His Majesty, so Princi 
Ilohenlohe told me, has not seen fit to say a word to tht 
Crown Prince either about your departure or the matter o; 
the audience.’ 

The King had decided that the Crown Prince shouk 
continue to attend the cabinet councils, as he had don< 
since 1861, and had commissioned me to inform him o 
the fact. I suppo.se that the audience craved for this pur 

•The death of my mother-in-law. I waa atnent from Berlin from th 
6th to the iith. 
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pose was not had; for I remember that a mistake which 
the Crown Prince made—presenting himself in the coun¬ 
cil chamber on a day when the cabinet did not meet— 
served to introduce the necessary explanation. I asked 
him why he held so aloof from the government; in a few 
years he would be its master; and if his principles were 
not ours, he should rather endeavour to effect a gradual 
transition than throw himself into opposition. That sug¬ 
gestion he decisively rejected, apparently suspecting me 
of a desire to pave the way for my transfer into his service. 
The refusal was accompanied by a hostile expression of 
Olympian disdain, which after all these years I have not 
forgotten; to-day I still see before me the averted head, 
the flushed face, and the glance cast ove'r the left shoul¬ 
der. I suppressed my own rising choler, thought of Carlos 
and Alva (Act 2, sc. 5), and answered that my words 
had been prompted by an access of dynastic sentiment, 
in the hope of restoring him to closer relations with his 
father, in the interest alike of the country and the dynasty 
which the estrangement prejudiced; that in June I had 
done what I could to induce his father to decide nothing 
in. wrath, because in the interest of the country and in 
view of the struggle with the parliament I wished to pre¬ 
serve harmony within the royal family. I said that I was 
a loyal servant of his father, and desired that on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne he might find, to supply my place, serv¬ 
ants as loyal to him as I had been to his father. I hoped 
he would dismiss the idea that I aimed at some day be¬ 
coming his minister; that I would never be. His wrath 
fell as suddenly as it had risen, and he concluded the con¬ 
versation in a friendly tone. 

To the request to be relieved from further attendance 
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at the cabinet councils he adhered firmly, and in the 
course of September addressed to the King another 
memorandum, inspired perhaps in some degree by for¬ 
eign influence, in which he unfolded his reasons in a way 
which seemed like a sort of justification of his conduct in 
June. It occasioned a private correspondence between his 
Majesty and myself which concluded with the following 
brief note: 

‘ Halicisbrrg : Kovemljcr 7. 1863. 

‘ Herewith I send you my answer to my son the Crown 
Prince’s memoir of September, b'or your Ijctter guidance 
I return you the memorandum together with your notes, of 
which I maile use in my answer.' 

I took no copy of the memorandum; its contents, how¬ 
ever, can l)c gathered from my marginal notes, which are 
as follows: 

P. I. The claim that a caveat by his Royal Highness 
ought to outweigh the gravely and carefully considered 
decisions of the King arrogates for his own, as compared 
with his royal father's {josition and c.xixTicm e, an undue 
importance. No one could .supjmse that his Royal High¬ 
ness had any jiart in the ordinances, fur evcrylxHly knows 
that the Crown Prince has no vote in the cabinet, and 
that the oflicial position which former usage accorded 
to the heir apparent is now unconstitutional. The t/t'mrnd 
at Dantzic wa.s therefore superfluous. 

P. 2. His Royal Highness’s freedom of action is not 
impaired by his atteiuling cabinet councils, listening and 
expressing his opinion, and thus keeping himself au cou- 
rant with affairs of state, as it is the duty of every heir 
apparent to do. The di.scharge of this duty, if publicity 
be given to it in the newspapers, must pnxUjcc in all quar- 
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ters a good opinion of the conscientiousness with which 
the Crown Prince prepares himself for his high and seri¬ 
ous vocation. The words * with hands tied ’ and so forth 
have no meaning, 

P. 2. It is quite impossible that the country should 
identify his Royal Highness with the ministry, for the 
country knows that the Crown Prince is not summoned 
in order that he may concur ofBcially in the decisions. 
Alas! the attitude of opposition to the crown which his 
Royal Highness has assumed is known well enough in the 
country, and will be disapproved by every head of a house¬ 
hold throughout its length and breadth, without distinction 
of party, as a revolt against that paternal authority which 
cannot be disregarded without doing violence to natural 
feeling and established usage. His Royal Highness could 
not l>c more gravely damaged in public esteem than by the 
publication of this memorandum. 

P. 2. As it is not the vocation of the heir apparent to 
raise the standard of opposition against his royal father, 
the position of his Royal Highness is indeed false through¬ 
out. His * duty* is therefore to retire from it, which can 
only be done by reverting to a normal attitude. 

P. 3. The conflict of duties dt^es not arise, for the 
former duty is self-imposed; the care for the future of 
Prussia is a burden which lies, not on tlic Crown Prince, 
but on the King, and whether * mistakes * are made or not, 
and on what side, the future will make known. Where 
the ' judgment* of his Majesty comes into collision with 
that of the Crown Prince, the former must always be 
decisive; so there is no conflict, his Royal Highness him¬ 
self acknowledges that in our constitution there is * no 
room for opposition on the part of the heir apparent/ 
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P. 4. Theright of opposing in council does not 
the duty of submission to his Majesty as soon as a 
tion is come to. Ministers oppose whenever ther^ ^ 

divergence of view, but submit* to the decision of 
King, though it fall to them to give effect to the 
they have combated. 

P. 4. If his Royal Highness is aware that the 
of ministers is sanctioned by the King he cannot 
from himself that the opposition of the heir apparerxt 
directed against the ruling monarch himself. 

P. 5. A campaign against the will of the King 
enterprise which the Crown Prince is neither called 
to undertake nor justified in undertaking, precisely 
he has no official status. Any Prince of the royal 
whose views differed from the King’s might, with as 
a right as the Crown Prince, claim for himself the ' cltJtty 
of going into open opposition against the King in orclc^r 
thereby to secure 'his own and his children’s’ eveiati-tal 
succession against the consequences of alleged mis takers 
on the part of the King’s government, i.e. in order 
safeguard the succession after the style of Louis Philii^I>^*» 
in the event of the King losing his throne by a revolts- 
tion. 

P. 5. It is for the Minister-President to give mc^rc 
precise account of his utterances at Gastein. 

P. 7. It is not as ' adviser ’ of the King, but for his 
own instruction and preparation for his future voca-ticm* 
that the Crown Prince is summoned by his Majesty to 
attend cabinet councils. 

P. 7. An attempt to 'neutralise’ the measures of tiic 

* Here in the margin are added in the King’s own hand the words : * if 

they conscientiously can.’ 
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government would be open revolt and insurrection against 
the Crown. 

P. 7. No open attack on the part of the democracy, 
no secret ‘ gnawing' at the roots of the monarchy, is so 
dangerous as the relaxation of the bonds which still 
knit the people with the dynasty by the spectacle of an 
heir apparent in openly-declared opposition and discord 
in the bosom of the dynasty bruited abroad of set pur¬ 
pose. When the authority of the father and the King 
is assailed by the son and the heir apparent, to whom 
.shall it still remain sacred? When for present revolt 
from the King a far-sighted ambition may safely antici¬ 
pate a future reward, the relaxation of those bonds will 
redound to the future King’s own disadvantage, and from 
the maimed authority of the present government will spring 
a yet more degenerate growth. Any government is bet¬ 
ter than one divided against itself and maimed, and the 
.shocks which it is in the power of the present Crown 
Prince to occasion might shake the very foundations of 
the edifice in which he will himself in the future have to 
dwell. 

P. 7. By the customary law of Prussia, which has not 
been materially altered by the Constitution, the King 
rules, not his ministers. It is only legislative, not govern¬ 
mental functions that arc shared with the Chambers, before 
which the King is represented by the ministers. It is 
thus still the law, just as before the Constitution, that the 
ministers are his Majesty’s servants and his chosen ad¬ 
visers, but not the rulers of the Prussian state. Even 
therefore by the Constitution the Prussian monarchy is 
not yet on a par with that of Belgium or England. Rather 

wi'h us the King still rules personally, and his authority 
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P. 4. The right of opposing in council does not exclude 
the duty of submission to his Majesty as soon as a resolu¬ 
tion is come to. Ministers oppose whenever there is a 
divergence of view, but submit* to the decision of the 
King, though it fall to them to give effect to the policy 
they have combated. 

P. 4. If his Royal Highness is aware that the action 
of ministers is sanctioned by the King he cannot conceal 
from himself that the opposition of the heir apparent is 
directed against the ruling monarch himself. 

P. 5. A campaign against the will of the King is an 
enterprise which the Crown Prince is neither called upon 
to undertake nor justified in undertaking, precisely because 
he has no official status. Any Prince of the royal house 
whose views differed from the King’s might, with as good 
a right as the Crown Prince, claim for himself the ^ duty ’ 
of going into open opposition against the King in order 
thereby to secure ^ his own and his children’s ’ eventual 
succession against the consequences of alleged mistakes 
on the part of the King’s government, i.e. in order to 
safeguard the succession after the style of Louis Philippe, 
in the event of the King losing his throne by a revolu¬ 
tion. 

P. 5. It is for the Minister-President to give more 
precise account of his utterances at Gastein. 

P. 7. It is not as 'adviser’ of the King, but for his 
own instruction and preparation for his future vocation, 
that the Crown Prince is summoned by his Majesty to 
attend cabinet councils. 

P. 7. An attempt to ' neutralise ’ the measures of the 

* Here in the margin are added in the King’s own hand the words : ‘ if 
they conscientiously can.’ 
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is limited in its exercise only by some other power, i.e 
only within the legislative sphere. 

P. 8. Publication of state .secrets is an offence agains 
the criminal law. What is to be treated as a state secre 
depends upon the regulations made by the King for th 
secrecy of the service. 

P. 8. Why docs the Crown Prince attach such impoi 
tance to the appreciation of his position by ' the countr 
at large’? If his Royal Highness givc.s conscientiou 
expression to his convictions in the council he does al 
that his conscience can require of him. He has noofficia 
position in state affairs, he is in no way calletl ui>on t 
give public cxprc.ssion to his views; no one who has eve 
a superficial acquaintance with our administrative institi 
tionswill impute to his Royal Highne.ss concurrence wit 
the decisions of the government merely because he is with 
out a vote, and therefore attemls the proceedings of th 
council without power to make effective opposition. 

P. 8. ' Do not appear better;' herein lies just the false 
ness of the position in that too much importance is at 
tached to appearance; all really depends on being an 
being able, and these results are only to be gained by ser 
ous and sober work. 

P. 9. The part taken by his Royal Highness in th 
councils is no ‘ active' one, inasmuch as he gives no vot 
in divisions. 

P. 9. To summon people and confer with them 0 
affairs of state without authorisation by his Majesty woul 
be an infringement of the criminal law. His Royal Higl 
ness’s right to the free utterance of his ojtinions will cei 
tainly not be limited; on the contrary, its exercise i 

desired; but it docs not extend beyond the council, wher 
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alone it can influence the decisions to be taken. The 
claim, on the other hand, to ' lay everything frankly before 
the country ’ can only be prompted by a desire to gratify 
the sense of self-importance, and if conceded might easily 
have the effect of fomenting discontent and insubordina¬ 
tion, and so prepare the way for the revolution. 

P. 10. The presence of his Royal Highness at the 
cabinet councils will undoubtedly render the task of the 
ministry more difficult, and complicate the problems with 
which they have to deal. But can his Majesty absolve 
himself from the duty of securing for the Crown Prince 
by all possible human means a practical training in the 
public business and the laws of his country > Would it not 
be a perilous experiment to allow the future King to lose 
touch with affairs of state, though the weal of millions 
depends upon his conversance with them ? In the memo¬ 
randum before me his Royal Highness displays ignorance 
of the fact that the Crown Prince’s participation in cabi¬ 
net councils carries with it no responsibility, is only in¬ 
tended for his own instruction, and under no circumstances 
imposes the obligation of voting. Disregard of this cir¬ 
cumstance is the basis of his entire reasoning. Were the 
Crown Prince conversant with affairs of state he would not 
have threatened the King with the publication of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the council, i. e. with a breach of the law, not 
to say the criminal law, in the event of the King not fall¬ 
ing in with his Royal Highness’s wishes. And that only 
a few weeks after his Royal Highness himself had cen¬ 
sured in severe terms the publication of his correspondence 
with his Majesty. 

P. II. The reproach here referred to is one which cer¬ 
tainly touches every man in the nation very closely; no 
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one imputes such a design to his Royal Highness, but th< 
on dit certainly is that others who cherish such a desigr 
hope to accomplish it by means of the unconscious cO' 
operation of the Crown Prince, and that the hatchers ol 
nefarious plots to subvert the government by force hav< 
now a better prospect of success than formerly. 

F. 12. The retjucst for timely notice of the business tc 
be discussed at the cinmcils has always been recognised a: 
reasonable, and will always be com|>licd with; indeed, fre 
quent e.xpression has been given to the wish that his Roya 
Highness would permit him.self to be kept more c.xactly m 
caumnt than was heretofore possible. 'I'hat would meai 
that his Royal I lighncss’s place of residence should always 
be known and always be within reach, that he himsell 
should always be accessible to ministers, and that his dis¬ 
cretion should be unimpeachable. Especially necessary, 
however, is it that the intermediary advisers, with whosi 
aid alone his Royal Highness can be authorised to bus) 
himself with the consideration of pending affairs of state 
should be adherents, not of the oppo'sition, but of the gov 
ernment, or at least impartial critics without intimate re 
lations with the opposition in the Diet or the press. Tht 
question of discretion is that which presents most difficulty 
especially in regard to our foreign relations, and must con 
tinue so to do until his Royal Highness and her Roya 
Highness the Crown Princess have fully rcali.scd that it 
ruling houses the nearest of kin may yet be aliens, and o; 
necessity, and as in duty bound, represent other interest! 
than the Prussian. It is hard that a frontier line shouk 
also be the line of demarcation between the interests o 
mother and daughter, of brother and sister; but to forge 

the fact is always perilous to the state. 
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P. 12. The Tast cabinet council' (on the 3rd) was not 
a cabifiet council. The ministers merely received a sum¬ 
mons to an unexpected audience of his Majesty. 

P. 13. To lay the memorandum before the ministry 
would give it an official character which deliverances on 
the part of heirs apparent have not in themselves. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE ERANKEOKT OIET OK PRINCES 

The earliest attempts along the road by which alliance 
with Austria was eventually reached in 1879 were made 
while Count Rechberg was Minister-President and sub¬ 
sequently Minister for P'orcign Affairs (May 17, 1859, 
to October 27, 1864). Since the personal relations in 
which I stood to him in the Federal Diet might have 
helped to further such attempts, and at one moment cer¬ 
tainly did further them, I insert here two experiences 
which I had with him at hVankfort. 

After a sitting in which I had annoyed Rechberg he 
stayed behind with me in the Chamber, and vehemently 
reproached me fur my incompatibility: I was ntauvais 
couchair, a picker of quarrels; referring to cases in which 
I had defended myself against encroachments of the chair. 
I replied that I did not know if his anger was merely a 
diplomatic move or if it were meant seriously; but that 
his manner of expressing it was of a highly personal na¬ 
ture. ‘ We cannot,' I said,' dispatch the diplomatic busi¬ 
ness of our states with pistols in the Bockheim wood.’ 
Thereupon he replied, with great violence: ' Let us drive 
there at once; I am ready to start this minute.' With 
that I considered we had forsaken diplomatic ground. I 
answered without violence; ' Why should we drive ? 
There is space enough in the palace garden here; Prus¬ 
sian officers live over the way, and there are Austrian 
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officers in the neighbourhood. The whole affair can be 
settled in a quarter of an hour. I must ask you to allow 
me to write a few lines concerning the origin of the quar¬ 
rel, and I expect you to sign the note with me, that my 
King may not deem me a bully whom the diplomatic busi¬ 
ness of his master leads to a duel.’ 

While I was writing, my colleague walked up and 
down behind me with hasty strides. During that time 
his anger evaporated, and he regarded more calmly the 
situation that he had brought about. I left him with the 
words that I would send Herr von Oertzen, the Mecklenburg 
ambassador, to him, as my second to negotiate further. 
Through Oertzen’s mediation the quarrel was made up. 

It is interesting too to mention how I afterwards 
gained the confidence of this irascible though honourable 
man, and perhaps, when we had both become ministers, 
his friendship. During a business visit which I paid him, 
he left the room to make some change in his dress; he 
put into my hands a dispatch which he had just received 
from his government and asked me to read it. I con¬ 
vinced myself from the contents that Rechberg had made 
a mistake, and had given me a document that certainly 
related to the matter in question, but which was intended 
for his eyes alone; it had obviously been accompanied by 
a second document which was to be shown. When he 
returned I gave him back the dispatch with the remark 
that he had made a mistake and that I would forget what 
I had read; as a matter of fact I preserved an absolute 
silence in regard to his blunder, and neither in dispatches 
nor in conversation did I make even an indirect use of the 
secret document or of his slip. Thenceforth he placed in 
me every confidence. 
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The attempts made at the time of Rechberg’s ministry 
would, if successful, have led to a union of all the German 
powers on the basis of a dual government, to an empire of 
seventy millions in Central Europe with a twofold apex. 
Schwarzenberg’s policy pointed somewhat the same way, 
but there was to be only a single apex—Austria; while 
Prussia would probably have been reduced to the rank of 
a middle state. The congress of princes in 1863 was the 
last attempt at this. If the Schwarzenberg policy in the 
posthumous form of the congresss had ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded, the employment of the Federal Diet for the pur¬ 
pose of repression would then, so far as the internal policy 
of Germany was concerned, presumably have come to the 
front upon the lines of the constitutional revisions which 
the Bund had already started upon in Hanover, Hesse, 
Luxemburg, Lippe, Hamburg, and other places. By the 
same analogy the Prussian constitution might have been 
hauled over the coals, if the King had not laid his plans 
too well. 

Under a dualistic apex, with Prussia and Austria equal 
in authority, a consummation that worked out as a result 
of my closer relations with Rechberg might have been at¬ 
tained; our internal constitutional development would not 
necessarily have been threatened with extinction in the 
slough of federal reaction, or by the one-sided furtherance 
of the absolutist aims of individual states; the jealousy 
of the two great states would have been the safeguard of 
the constitutions. Prussia, Austria, and the middle states 
would, under the system of the dual apex, have clearly 
been left to compete for the favour of suffrages in the 
whole nation, as well as in individual states, and the friction 

thence arising would have preserved our public life from 
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such benumbing as followed the days of the Mainz com¬ 
mission of inquiry. The period of activity of the Aus¬ 
trian Liberal press in rivalry with Prussia, although only 
in the sphere of phrases, made it perfectly clear, even at 
the beginning of the ’fifties, that the undecided struggle 
for hegemony had its uses in quickening our national 
feelings, and in furthering our constitutional develop¬ 
ment. 

But the reform in the Bund that Austria endeavoured 
to obtain with the aid of the ^ Diet of Princes’ in 1863 
would have left little room for rivalry between Prussia, 
Austria, and parliamentarism. The pre-eminence of Aus¬ 
tria in the then purposed reforms w^'ould have been secured, 
on the basis of the apprehension of Prussia and of parlia¬ 
mentary conflicts felt by the ruling houses, by means of a 
permanent and systematically founded majority in the 
Diet. 

The consideration in which Germany was held abroad 
depended, under both forms of government, the dual, and 
that of Austria alone, on the degree in which both the 
one and the other preserved a firm unity in the nation as 
a whole. The developments of Danish affairs proved that 
directly Austria and Prussia were united, they represented 
a power in Europe that none of the other nations would 
be likely to attack with a light heart. So long as Prus¬ 
sia, even though she might be supported by the strongest 
expression of public opinion on the part of the German 
people, the middle states included, had the matter in hand 
alone, she made no progress, and only led the way to con¬ 
clusions like the armistice of Malmo and the convention 
of Olmiitz. As soon as Austria, under Rechberg, was 

successfully won over to act in unison with Prussia, the 
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weight of the two German states was sufficient to prevc; 
any desires of interference on the part of the other Fo^ 
ers. In the course of her more recent history, Mnglai 
has always felt the need of allying herself with one of tl 
military rowers of the Continent, and has sought to sa 
isfy that need, from the {xunt of view of Mnglish interes 
at the moment, stunetimes at Berlin and sometimes . 
Vienna. A sudden transition from one point of suppo 
to the other, as happened in the Seven Yeats' war, has 
seemed to her a reason for rherishing any nire scrupl 
against the ciiarge of leaving old friends in the lurcl 
But wlien the twt» onirts weic united and allied, Mngli^ 
policy did tml find it ttni advaiitage«nis to take up a hosti 
attitiulc towards iliem, in allianee, it might ljt% with <ii 
of the Tiiwcrs most ilangerous to her—hVaiicc and Riissi. 
The moment, howin'et. tlicie had Itecii a split in tl 
Auslro-rrussian allianee, the interference in the Dmm 
question of the Miirtipean elders in coiivmlion assemble 
led by Miiglaml, would have followed. If, therefore, oi 
jKiliry was imt again to love the track, immicnvc on t 
understanding with Vienna wan of the iilmnst imfxirtanc* 
therein lay our proU-etiun from Anglo-luirojMntn into 
fcrenec. 

On Dcccmbei 4, iKfij, I had upenly shown my hai 
to Count Karolyi, with whom I was fui ronfuleiitial tenn 
I said to him: 

* Our relations must benimc cither licitcr or wor 
than they now arc, I am prcpaied for a joint attempt 
improve them. If it fails through your rcfus;il, do n 
reckon on cnir allowing niirsclvcs to he iKiiiiid by tl 
friendly phrases of the Diet. You will have to deal wf 
us as one of the Great Towers of iuirof>c; the paragrapl 
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in the Vienna decrees have no power to hinder the prog¬ 
ress of German history.' ^ 

Count Karolyi, a man of honourable and independent 
character, doubtless reported exactly what we had said 
confidentially when alone. But since the Olmiitz and 
Dresden time, and the period of Schwarzenberg’s predomi¬ 
nance, an erroneous opinion had obtained at Vienna; it 
had become customary to consider us weaker, and espe¬ 
cially more timid, than we are apt to be, as well as to rate 
in the long run too highly the importance of royal kinship 
and personal regard in questions of international politics. 

The older military presumptions at any rate went to 
show that if the war of 1866 had been entered on in 1850, 
our prospects would have been hazardous. But to count 
on our timidity as late as the 'sixties was an error which 
left out of the reckoning the change in the occupant of 
the throne. 

Frederick William IV would have determined upon 
mobilisation as easily as in 1850, or as his successor in 
1859, scarcely upon actual warfare. In his reign there 
was always the danger that tergiversations similar to those 
under Haugwitz in 1805 might have led us into a false 
position; even after an actual breach, people in Austria 
would have stepped over all our muddling attempts after 
mediation, and passed with decision to the order of the 
day. Disinclination to break with the paternal traditions 
and with old-standing family relations was as strong with 
King William as with his brother; but so soon as, under 
the guidance of his honour, whose sensitiveness lay as 

1 Cf. the dispatch of January 24, 1863, in which Bismarck gives an ac¬ 
count of his interviews with Karolyi on December 4 and 13, 1862, State 
Archives, viii. p. 55 ff. No. i,75i* 
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much in his German swortl-belt as in his consciousne: 
of being a monarch, he felt compelled to decisions whic 
weighed heavily on his heart, you felt certain that if yc 
stuck to him in no danger would he leave you in tf 
lurch. Vienna made too little account of this change i 
the supreme direction, anti tot) much tif the influent 
which had formerly l>ecn customarily exercised tm tli 
Berlin decisions by what was called public opinion as gei 
crated by press agents and subsitlics, and would furtht 
be exercised through the interjK>sition of royal relativt 
and of corrcs{X)ndents of the royal family. 

Vienna likewise ovcrraictl smh weakening effect i 
our domestic conflicts might have had tm tiur fttieign i>o 
icy and our military capabilities. Maiiifold symptom 
from Blind’s attempt at assassination and the criticism t 
it in progressive journals * to the public manife.stocs t 
great corporate communities and tt) the result of the cl© 
tions, testify that the tlisinclination to cut the Gordia 
knot of German politics with the sword was equally strun 
and widespread in 1866. Hut these currents of feclin 
did not get into our regiments and their cfriciency in a( 
tion; and on the baltleficUl lay the final decision. ICve 
the symptoimatic f.ict that diplomatic notes in connexin 
with the Court were, through the intervention of vn 
.Schlcinit/, once Foreign Minister, ami at that ptTio 
Minister of the Household, going to and fro at Bcrli 
while the first actions were licing fought in Bohemia, ha 
not the slightest influence on the military side in th 
management of the war. 

* In the lirrlin pictiifc-ilicijw liisiig m iii %v|iali ilie afimi 

wii rrprewenteci with !li€ cirvll calrhliif liiillrl* driflriril for me with tl 
wordi : ‘He belong* to m« !* Cf. x, ojCSpeecb ' 

May 9, 1884). 
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If the Austrian cabinet had not erroneously estimated 
facts, and had taken at its right value the confidential 
overture made by me to Count Karolyi in 1862; if it had 
modified its policy in the direction of seeking an under¬ 
standing with Prussia instead of trying to coerce her by 
means of majorities and other influences, we should prob¬ 
ably have seen, or at any rate made trial of, a period of 
dualistic policy in Germany. It is certainly very doubt¬ 
ful if, without the clearing effect of the experiences of 
1866 and 1870, such a system could have developed peace¬ 
fully in a sense acceptable to German national sentiment, 
and with permanent avoidance of internal dissensions. 
The belief in the military superiority of Austria was too 
strong, both at Vienna and at the Courts of the middle 
states, for a modiis vivendi on the footing of equality with 
Prussia. The proof that this was the case at Vienna lay 
in the proclamations that were found in the knapsacks of 
the Austrian soldiers, together with the new uniforms or¬ 
dered for the entry into Berlin. The contents of those 
documents betrayed the certainty with which the Aus¬ 
trians had counted on the victorious occupation of the 
Prussian provinces. The refusal to entertain the latest 
Prussian proposals for peace, made through the brother of 
General von Gablenz, and the reason of it, namely, the 
finance minister's requirement of a contribution from 
Prussia, as well as the readiness announced at that time 
to treat after the first battle, demonstrates the certainty 
with which a victory in this was reckoned on. 


The joint result of these representations working in 
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a similar direction was the opposite of any advance on the 
part of the Vienna cabinet towards a desire for the dual 
rule; Austria passed to the order of the day over the 
head of Prussia's proposal in 1862, and with the diametri¬ 
cally opposite course of initiating the convocation of the 
Frankfort ^Diet of Princes/ by which King William and 
his cabinet were surprised at Gastein at the beginning of 
August. 

According to Frobel/ who regards himself as the 
originator of the congress of princes, and who doubtless 
was initiated in the preliminaries, the rest of the German 
princes were not aware of the Austrian scheme until they 
received the invitation dated July 31. It is, however, 
likely that von Varnbliler, who was subsequently Wur- 
temberg minister, had been in some degree admitted to 
the secret. In the summer of 1863 that able and hard¬ 
working politician showed an inclination to renew the 
relations that had formerly existed between us through 
the intervention of our common friend, von Below of 
Hohendorf. He engaged me to meet him on July 12, and 
at his desire the interview took place secretly at a little 
place in Bohemia west of Carlsbad. The only impres¬ 
sion I retained of the interview was that he wished rather 
to sound me than to offer suggestions on the German 
question. The economic financial questions on which he 
in 1878 gave me the valuable assistance of his special 
knowledge, and of his powers of work, were already occu¬ 
pying a foremost place in his ideas, and he especially 
leaned to a Great-German policy with a corresponding 
customs union. 

^Julius Frobel: ein Lebenslauf, Stuttgart, 1891. Part ii. pp. 252, 

255. 
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At Gastein, on August 2, 1863, I was sitting under 
the fir-trees in the Schwarzenberg gardens by the deep 
gorge of the Ache. Above me was a nest of titmice, and 
watch in hand I counted the number of times in the min- 
u.te the bird brought her nestlings a caterpillar or other 
insect. While I was observing the useful activity of 
these little creatures, I saw King William sitting alone 
on a bench on the Schillerplatz on the opposite side of 
the gorge. When the hour drew near to dress for dinner 
■with the King, I went to my lodgings and there found a 
note from his Majesty informing me that he would await 
xne on the Schillerplatz in order to speak to me about 
the meeting with the Emperor. I made all possible haste, 
but before I reached the King’s apartments an interview had 
taken place between the two Sovereigns. If I had spent 
less time over my observations of nature, and had seen the 
King sooner, the first impression made on him by the Em¬ 
peror’s communications might have been other than it was. 

He did not instantly feel the slight implied by this 
sudden attack, by this invitation, we might almost say by 
this summons ^ courte ^cheance. He probably favoured 
the Austrian proposal because it contained an element 
of royal solidarity in the struggle against parliamentary 
Liberalism, by which he himself was just then hard 
pressed at Berlin. Queen Elizabeth, whom we met at 
Wildbad on our journey from Gastein to Baden, was 
urgent with me to go to Frankfort. I replied: ^ If the 
King does not otherwise decide I will go and perform his 
business there, but I will not return as minister to Berlin. ’ 
The prospect seemed to disturb the Queen, and she ceased 
to contest my views with the King. 

Had I dropped my resistance to the King’s efforts to 
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go to Frankfort, and, according to his wish, accompanied 
him thither in order, during the congress, to convert the 
rivalry of Austria and Prussia into a common warfare 
against revolution and constitutionalism, Prussia would 
have remained outwardly what she was before; under the 
presidency of Austria she would, no doubt, by means of 
federal decisions, have been able to get her Constitution 
revised in the same way as happened with those of Han¬ 
over, Hesse, and Mecklenburg, and at Lippe, Hamburg, 
and Luxemburg, but would thereby have closed the road 
to German nationality. 

It was not an easy task to decide the King to stay 
away from Frankfort. I exerted myself for that purpose 
during our drive from Wildbad to Baden, when, on ac¬ 
count of the servants on the box, we discussed the Ger¬ 
man question in the small open carriage in French. By 
the time we reached Baden I thought I had convinced my 
master. But there we found the King of Saxony, who 
was commissioned by all the princes to renew the invita¬ 
tion to Frankfort (August 19). My master did not find 
it easy to resist that move. He reflected over and over 
again: ^Thirty reigning princes and a King to take their 
messages!’ Besides, he loved and honoured the King 
of Saxony, who moreover of all the princes had personally 
most vocation for such a mission. Not until midnight 
did I succeed in obtaining the King’s signature to a re¬ 
fusal to the King of Saxony. When I left my master, 
both he and I were ill and exhausted by the nervous ten¬ 
sion of the situation.; and my subsequent verbal commu¬ 
nication with the Saxon minister, von Beust, bore the 
stamp of this agitation.^ But the crisis was overcome, 

^ Cf. Beust, Ausdrei Vierteljahrhunderten^ i. 332, 333; v. Sybel ii. 532. 
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and the King of Saxony departed without, as I had feared, 
visiting my master again. 

On the return journey from Baden-Baden to Berlin 
(August 31) the King passed so near Frankfort that his 
decision not to take part in the congress became known 
to every one. The majority, or at least the most power¬ 
ful, of the princes felt very uncomfortable at this when 
they thought of the scheme of reform which, if Prussia 
held aloof, left them standing alone with Austria in a 
connexion where they got no protection from the rivalry 
of the two Great Powers. The Vienna cabinet must have 
thought of the possibility that the other Federal princes 
would agree in the congress to the proposals made on 
August 17, even when they had‘finally been left alone 
with Austria in the reformed federal relation. Otherwise 
it would not have been demanded of the princes who re¬ 
mained at Frankfort that they should accept the Austrian 
proposals and carry them into practice without the consent 
of Prussia. But at Frankfort the middle states did not de¬ 
sire either a solely Prussian or a solely Austrian leadership; 
they wanted to hold as influential a position as possible as 
arbiters in the sense of the Triad, by which each of the 
two Great Powers would be driven to compete for the votes 
of the middle states. To the demand of Austria that they 
should conclude without Prussia they replied by referring 
to the necessity of fresh negotiations with Prussia and by 
announcing their own inclination to such a course. The 
form of their reply to the wishes of Austria was not 
smooth enough not to excite some irritation at Vienna. 
The effect on Count Rechberg, prepared by the friendly 
relations in which our acting as colleagues at Frankfort 
had ended, was to make him say that the road to Berlin 
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was not longer or more difficult for Austria than for the 
middle states. 

The ill-temper engendered by the refusal was, accord¬ 
ing to my impressions, chiefly responsible for the impulse 
which led the Viennese cabinet to make a agreement 
with Prussia inconsistent with the Federal Constitution. 
This new turn of affairs suited Austrian interests, even 
if it should last for some while. To this end it was most 
requisite that Rechberg should remain at the oar. If by 
that means a dual leadership of the German federation 
was restored, which the other states would not have re¬ 
fused so soon as they were convinced that the understand¬ 
ing was honourable and likely to last, then in face of the 
Austro-Prussian understanding the edge would have been 
taken off the desire on the part of individual South Ger¬ 
man ministers for a Rhenish federation—a desire that, 
whatever Count Beust may say in his Memoirs, was most 
clearly expressed at Darmstadt. 


A few months after the Frankfort congress. King 
Frederick VII of Denmark died (November 15, 1863). 
The failure of the Austrian advance, and the refusal of 
the other Federal states to enter into closer relations with 
Austria, alone caused the idea of a dual policy of the Ger¬ 
man Powers to be closely deliberated at Vienna, in conse ■ 
quence of the opening of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
and succession, and with more prospect of realisation than 
there had been in December 1862. Count Rechberg, in 
his annoyance at the refusal of the members of the feder¬ 
ation to pledge themselves without the co-operation of 
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Prussia, simply faced about, with the remark that an un¬ 
derstanding with Prussia was easier for Austria than for 
the middle states/ 

In this he was right for the moment, but, for a perma¬ 
nence, only if Austria was prepared actually to treat Prus¬ 
sia as holding equal right in Germany, and to reward Prus¬ 
sia’s support of Austria’s European interests in Italy and 
the East, by permitting the free exercise of Prussian influ¬ 
ence, at least in North Germany. The beginning of the 
dual policy gave her a splendid opportunity for action in the 
joint battles on the Schlei, in the joint invasion of Jutland, 
and the joint treaty of peace with Denmark. The Austro- 
Prussian alliance maintained itself even under the weaken¬ 
ing effect of the ill-temper of the other Federal states, in 
sufficient preponderance to keep in check all the counter¬ 
efforts of ill-temper on the part of the other Great Powers, 
under whose protection Denmark had thrown down the 
glove to united Germany. 

Our closer connexion with Austria was first endangered 
by the violent pressure of military influences on the King, 
urging him to cross the frontier of Jutland even without 
Austria. My old friend Field-Marshal Wrangel sent the 
King telegrams, not in cipher, containing the coarsest in¬ 
sults against me, in which remarks were made, referring to 
me, about diplomatists fit for the gallows.^ I succeeded, 
however, at that time in inducing the King not to move a 

* Cf. Beust, loc. cit., i. 336. 

In consequence of this episode, we were personally estranged for 
many years. We did not speak when we met at Court, until on one of the 
many occasions when we were neighbours at table, the Field-Marshal said, 
smiling in a shamefaced way ; * My son, can you not forget ? ’ ‘ How can 

I possibly forget what I have gone through ?' I replied. After a long 
pause he returned: ‘ Can you not even forgive ? ’ ‘ With my whole heart,’ 

I answered. We shook hands and were friends again as in the old days. 
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hair's-breadth in advance of Austria, especially not to give 
the impression at Vienna that Austria was being dragged 
along by us against her will. My friendly relations with 
Rechberg and Karolyi enabled me to restore the under¬ 
standing about the invasion of Jutland. 

In spite of this success, the attempt at dualism reached 
its culminating point, and began to decline, at an interview 
which took place between the two monarchs attended by 
their ministers, Rechberg and myself, at Schonbrunn on 
August 22, 1864. In the course of the conversation I said 
to the Emperor of Austria: 

' Destined by our history for one political community, we 
should both do better business if we held together and ac¬ 
cepted the leadership of Germany, which we shall not lose, 
when once we are united. If Prussia and Austria take upon 
themselves the task of furthering not only the interests 
common to both, but also each the interests of the other, the 
effects of the alliance of the two great German Powers will 
be far-reaching in its operation, both in Germany and in 
Europe. To Austria, as a state, it matters little what form 
is given to the Danish duchies, but a great deal what her 
relations are with Prussia. Does not this undoubted fact 
prove the convenience of a policy benevolent to Prussia, 
consolidating the alliance existing between the German 
Powers, and awakening in Prussia gratitude towards Aus¬ 
tria.^ If our joint acquisition was situated in Italy instead 
of in Holstein, if the war which we have conducted had 
placed Lombardy at the disposal of the two Powers instead 
of Schleswig-Holstein, it would not have occurred to me to 
induce my King to oppose any resistance to any wishes of 
our ally, or to claim an equivalent, had there not been at the 

time an equivalent to be disposed of. But to cede to him 
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an old Prussian province for Schleswig-Holstein would 
scarcely be possible, even if the inhabitants wished it; at 
Glatz, however, even the Austrians settled there had pro • 
tested against it. I felt that the profitable results of the 
friendship between the great German Powers were not ended 
with the Holstein question, and that, although now situ¬ 
ated at the very farthest distance from the domain of Aus¬ 
trian interests, they might on another occasion be much 
nearer, and that it would be useful for Austria to act gen¬ 
erously and obligingly towards Prussia now.’ 

It seemed to me that the prospect I had sketched was 
not without effect on the Emperor Francis Joseph. He 
spoke indeed of the difficulty in regard to public opinion 
in Austria if the present situation ended without an equiv¬ 
alent, if Prussia made so large a gain as Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein. He ended, however, with the question whether we 
were actually determined to demand and incorporate that 
possession. My impression was that, if he should be as¬ 
sured of a firm connexion with Prussia in future, and of the 
support of analogous desires on the part of Austria by 
Prussia, he did not consider it impossible to yield to us his 
pretensions to the territory resigned by Denmark. He pro¬ 
posed in the first place for further discussion the question 
whether Prussia really was firmly determined to make the 
duchies Prussian provinces, or whether we should be 
content with certain rights in them such as were formu¬ 
lated afterwards in the so-called February conditions. 
The King did not answer; I broke the silence by reply¬ 
ing to the Emperor; 'I am exceedingly glad that your 
Majesty has submitted the question to me in the presence 
of my gracious master; I hope to have the opportunity of 
learning his views.’ So far I had, in fact, received ng 
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plain statement from the King, either verbally or in writ¬ 
ing, about his Majesty’s final pleasure respecting the 
duchies. 

The fHise eri demeure by the limpcror rc.sulted in the 
King saying, with some hesitation and emlxirrassmcnt, he 
had no right to the duchies and could therefore make 
no claim to them. By this utterance, in which I plainly 
perceived the influence of the King’s relatives and of 
the Court Liberal party, I was, so far as the Ltn|)eror was 
concerned, put hors dr combut. I at once look up the 
cause of the preservation «)f the union lK;twcen the two 
great German Powers, and a short |>ai)cr atlcquatc for 
that purpo.se, in which the future of .Sclileswig Ilol.stein 
remained undecided, was drawn up by UechlKTg and my¬ 
self, and sanctioned by the two Sovereigns. 

My idea of dualism was that it would have resembled 
the circumstances that at present c.vist, with the tlifTer- 
cnce, however, that Austria would have kept feilcral influ¬ 
ence over the states which, with Prussia, now form the 
German Empire. Rechlrcrg was won over to the strength¬ 
ening of the preponderance of Centra! luirojK: by means 
of such an understamling Iretwcen the two states. This 
arrangement, comjKircd with what had gone iK’fore, and 
in regard to the circumstances at the time, would at ail 
events have l)ccn a step forward toward lietter things, but 
would have promised to be permanent only so long as con¬ 
fidence in the leading persons on both sides remained un¬ 
disturbed. When I left Vienna on August 26, t H64, Count 
Rechberg told me that his position had liccn attacker!; 
through the discussions of the ministry and the EmjKiror’s 
attitude towards them, he could not but fear that his 
colleagues, especially Schmerling, intended to drop him 
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overboard if he did not at least give the assurance that he 
would within a definite time enter on negotiations con¬ 
cerning a customs union, a matter with which the Em¬ 
peror was principally occupied. I had no scruples against 
such a pactum de contrahendo because I was convinced that 
it would be unable to haggle me into any concessions that 
went beyond the bounds of what seemed to me possible, 
and because the political side of the question stood in the 
forefront. I regarded a customs union as an impracticable 
Utopia on account of the differences in the economic and 
administrative conditions of both parties. The commod¬ 
ities which formed the financial basis of the customs 
union in the north do not come into use at all in the 
greater part of Austro-Hungarian territory. The difficul¬ 
ties which the differences in habits of life and in con¬ 
sumption between North and South Germany, brought 
about even now within the Zollverein, would be insur¬ 
mountable, if both districts were to be included in the 
same customs-boundary with the eastern provinces of Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary. A fairer scale of distribution, or one more 
corresponding with the existing consumption of dutiable 
goods, could not be arrived at; every scale would be either 
unfair to the Zollverein, or unacceptable to public opinion 
in Austria-Hungary. There is no common measure of 
taxation for the Slovack or Galician with his few wants on 
the one side, and on the other for the inhabitant of the 
Rhenish provinces and of Lower Saxony. Besides, I did 
not believe in the trustworthiness of the service on a great 
part of the Austrian frontier. 

Convinced of the impossibility of a customs union, I 
had no hesitation in doing Count Rechberg the desired 
service in order to keep him in his post. When I set out 
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for Biarritz on October $, I felt quite secure that the King 
would stand by my vote; and even to this day I am not 
clear as to the motives that induced my colleagues—Karl 
von Bodclschwingh, the Minister of Finance, and Count 
Itzenplitz, the Minister of Commerce, and their free-trad¬ 
ing spititus rector Dclbriick—to work on the King during 
my absence with such determination alxiut a tnatter some¬ 
what out of his province, so that through our refusal Rcch- 
berg’s position was, as he had anticijKited, shaken, and he 
was replaced as Foreign Minister by MensdorfT, who was 
in the first place Schmerling's candidate, until he was 
himself driven out of ofiice by reactionary and Catiiolic 
influences. The King, firm as he was in domestic poli¬ 
tics, allowed himself in that case to be influenced by the 
doctrine advocated by his wife - that popularity was the 
means of solving the Cierman question. 

Herr von Thile wrote to me to Biarritz alxnit a con¬ 
ference of members of the F'oreign Office, ami of the Min¬ 
istry of Commerce, which was held on October jo, 
1864: 

‘ I found confirmed afresh in to-day’s conference what 
indeed has been long known, that experts, with all their 
special delicacy, which I gladly recognise, in their han¬ 
dling of the professional side, sadly disregard the |xjlitical 
side, and, for instance, treat the possibility of a change of 
ministers at Vienna as a trifle. Itzenplitz vacillates in his 
views very much. I repeatedly succeeded in making him 
confess that Article 25, finaliter ft realitcr, pledges to 
nothing. But each time a reproving look from Dclbriick 
frightened him back to his specialist position.’ 

Two days later, on October 12, Abckcn, who was with 
the King at Baden-Baden, informed me that he had not 
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succeeded in gaining the King over to Article 2$; his 
Majesty shrank from the ^ shrieks' that would be raised 
over such a concession to Austria, and said among other 
things: 'We should perhaps prevent a ministerial crisis 
at Vienna, but should create one at Berlin; if we con¬ 
ceded Article 25, Bodelschwingh and Delbriick would 
probably resign.’ 

And again, two days later, Count Goltz wrote to me 
from Paris: 

' If Rechberg’s position is decidedly shaken (that it 
is so with the Emperor I decidedly doubt), the necessity 
will arise for us to anticipate here the beginnings of a 
purely Schmerling ministry. ’ 


Not without significance for the value of the dualist 
policy was the question upon what measure of steadfast¬ 
ness in maintaining this line of policy we could reckon 
on the part of Austria. When we recalled the suddenness 
with which Rechberg, in his irritation, broke with the 
middle states when they would not follow him, and allied 
himself with us without them and against them, the pos¬ 
sibility could not be disregarded that non-agreement with 
Prussia in single questions might lead us unexpectedly to 
a new evolution. I have never had to complain of any 
lack of uprightness on Count Rechberg’s part, but he was, 
as Hamlet says, ' splenetic and rash ’ to an unusual de¬ 
gree; and if the personal irritation of Count Buol about 
the unfriendly demeanour of the Emperor Nicholas, rather 
than about political differences, had sufficed to keep Aus¬ 
trian policy firmly and permanently on the lines of the 
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well-known ingratitude of Schwarzenberg (nous 6ton- 
nerons TEurope par notre ingratitude’), no one could shut 
his eyes to the possibility that the far weaker cement be¬ 
tween Count Rechberg and myself might be washed away 
by any sort of tidal wave. The Emperor Nicholas had 
a much stronger foundation for a belief in the trustworthi¬ 
ness of his relations with Austria than we had at the time 
of the Danish war. He had done the Emperor Francis 
Joseph a service such as scarcely any monarch had ever 
done a neighbouring state, and the advantages of mutual 
reliance in the monarchical interest against revolution, of 
the Italians and Hungarians as well as of the Poles of 
1846, made the alliance with Russia weigh heavier in the 
scale for Austria than the alliance with Prussia possible 
in 1864. The Emperor Francis Joseph has an honour¬ 
able nature, but the Austro-Hungarian ship of state is 
of so peculiar a construction that its oscillations, to which 
the monarch must adapt his attitude on board, can hardly 
be reckoned on in advance. The centrifugal influences of 
individual nationalities, the interlacing of the vital inter¬ 
ests which Austria has simultaneously to represent tow¬ 
ards Germany, Italy, the East, and Poland, the ungovem- 
ableness of the Hungarian national spirit, and, above all, 
the incalculable way in which confessional influences 
cross political decisions, lay on every ally of Austria the 
duty of being prudent, and of not making the interests of 
its own subjects entirely dependent on Austrian policy. 
The reputation for stability which the latter had won 
under the long rule of Metternich is not tenable accord¬ 
ing to the composition of the Habsburg monarchy, and, 
according to its internal motive forces, not in agreement 

at all with the policy of the Vienna cabinet before the 
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Metternich period, and not entirely with that which fol¬ 
lowed it. If, however, the reaction of changing events 
and situations on the decisions of the Vienna cabinet is 
not permanently calculable, it is certainly open to every 
ally of Austria not to refrain absolutely from cultivating 
relations out of which other combinations may, in case of 
necessity, be developed. 


CHAPTHR XVIII 


LEWIS If, KL\U UF IiAVAHiA 

On our way fnuu (lastein !«i llaiini liiclcii wc visited 
Munich. King Max had already slarlnl f«ir l*Vaiikfur1» hav¬ 
ing deputed his wife to rci'ctve the giicsiH, I do not think 
that CJiiecn Mary, witli her retiniig dispisiiion and her 
scanty interest in politics, had any very active influence 
on King William or fui the ileriHiuns of which he was 
then full At the regular meals uiiiidi we iwik during 
our stay at Nymphciilnirg tm AugiiHi ifj and i; the Crown 
IVince, afterwards Lewis II, Ml ojiiKisiic his mother, 
and next to me. It secmctl to me that his ilioyghls were 
far away from the table, ami only now and again di<l he 
remember his iiileiiticm to talk ttiinc; our coiivcrMlion 
did not go Ijcyoml the ordinary (Viurt siibjctis. Hut even 
so I thought I recognised in his remarks a talent, a viva¬ 
city, and a good aeiise realised in his fyiurc career. In the 
pauses of the convcrfsalton he lookct! |xist his mother to the 
ceiling, now and again hailily emptying ht» chamiagne 
glass, the filling of which was, as it secmctl to me by his 
mother*s directions, somewhat slowly performed; thus it 
hapficned that the Prince very often held his glass over his 
shoulder, behind him, where it was hcsilalitigly refilled. 
Neither then nor later did he ovcritlcp the boiintb of mode¬ 
ration in drinking, but I hatl the feeling that his surround¬ 
ings bored him, and that the ctiamjagnc aided the play of 
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his independent fancy. He made a sympathetic impres¬ 
sion on me, although I must confess, with some vexation, 
that my efforts towards a pleasant conversation with him 
at table were unsuccessful. That was the only time I met 
King Lewis face to face, but from his accession soon after 
(March lo, 1864) I remained in friendly relations with 
him, and in a comparatively brisk correspondence, that 
lasted until his death, he always impressed me as a busi¬ 
nesslike, clear-headed ruler, full of the German national 
spirit, but caring greatly for the preservation of the federal 
principle of the Constitution of the Empire, and of the 
constitutional privileges of his country. I remember, as 
something outside the domain of practical politics, his 
uppermost thought in the Versailles negotiations, that the 
German Empire, with the federal presidency, should alter¬ 
nate between the Prussian and Bavarian houses. The 
doubts as to how that unpractical idea was to be made 
practical were put an end to by the negotiations with the 
Bavarian representatives at Versailles, and by the result 
of them, according to which the rights which he exercises 
to-day were conceded in principle to the president of 
the federation, and thus to the King of Prussia, before 
the title of Emperor was discussed. 

I insert here some examples of my correspondence 
with King Lewis, which display the real characteristics of 
the unfortunate prince, and possess also in themselves an 
intrinsic interest. The technical forms of address are 
only given in the first letters. 



Frmn PnmY /ii A'lVijf Ltteis 

' Vcr*»4illr» : Nuvriiil^rr 37, 1S70,* 

^ Most serene and mighty King, most gracious Lord, 
—For the gracious overtures which. !)y command of your 
Majesty, Count Holnstein has made to me, I hereby ten¬ 
der my must respectful thanks. My feeling tif gratitude 
towards your Majesty rests on a foundation dec|Ra‘ and 
broader than the personal one in the oHieial }Kisiliofi in 
which I am calks! on to rale at their true value y«iur 
Majesty's high-spirited reHolulions, by which ymir Majesty, 
both at the iM^ginntng ami in the finishing «»f this war, has 
given the deciding touch U> the unity ami powei of Ger¬ 
many. It is not. however, my duly, but ibai of the 
German people and of history, in iliank the Serene Bava¬ 
rian House for your Majesiy*^ patiicilic policy ami for the 
heroism of your army. I can only assure you that so long 
as I live I shall l>e your Majesty's allached and devoted in 
all honourable gratilmle, ami shall esteem myself at all 
times fortunate if it is granteil me lo he of service to your 
Majesty. In the question «if the Cierman FmjMTor I have 
ventured to place licforc Count llolnslein a short paf>cron 
the German question, founded mi the train «if ideas that, 
according to my feelings, arc stirring the (Jerman stock, 
The German Knificrcir is the compatriot of all of them; 
the King of IVussia is a ncighlMmr, to whom, umicr that 
name, rights do not appc?rlain which have their Ikisis only 
in voluntary assignment hy German princes and sterks. I 
l)eHeve that the German title for the presidency makes 
the concession of it easier, am! liistory teaches that the 

* After the rough draft* which mtm% t« linvc rcccivrd itimc In 

the fair copy. 
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great princely houses of Germany never regarded the exist¬ 
ence of the Emperor elected by them as derogatory to 
their position in Europe. 

' V. Bismarck. * 

From King Lewis to Prince Bismarck 

‘ Hohenschwangau : December 2, 1870. 

^ My dear Count,—I note with the liveliest pleasure 
that, notwithstanding urgent and manifold business, you 
have found leisure to express your feelings towards me. 

‘ I tender you my most cordial thanks therefore; for I 
attach a high value to the devoted feelings of a man 
towards whom the gaze of the whole of Germany is di¬ 
rected with joyful pride. 

^ My letter to your King, my loved and honoured 
uncle, will reach his hands to-morrow. 

^ I wish, with my whole heart, that the proposal I have 
set before the King may meet with the fullest response 
from the other members of the federation to whom I have 
written, as well as of the nation. It is satisfactory to me 
to be conscious that at the beginning of this glorious war, 
as at the conclusion, I was, in virtue of my rank in Ger¬ 
many, in the position to make a decisive step in favour of 
the national cause. But I hope, and hope with assurance, 
that Bavaria will in the future preserve her position, for it 
is surely consistent with a loyal unreserved federal policy, 
and will be most safe to obviate a pernicious centralisation. 

‘ Great, undying is that which you have done for the 
German nation, and, without flattery, I may say that you 
hold the most eminent place among the great men of our 
century. 

‘May God grant you many many years, that you may 
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continue to work for the weal and prosperity of our com¬ 
mon Fatherland. With my best .salutations, I remain, my 
dear Count, always 

‘ Your sincere friend, 

‘ Lkwis,’ 


From Prince Bismarck to Kitii' Lewis 

‘ Versailles ; Dec'cmbcr 24» 1870.* 

‘ Most serene King, most gracious Lord,—Your 
Majesty’s gracious letter, which Cenint llolnstcin dcliv^ 
cred to me, emboldens me to offer to your Majesty my 
thanks for its gracious contents, and my dutiful gcKxl 
wishes for the approaching new yean Seldom, indeed, 
has Germany awaited from any new year the fulfilment of 
national aspirations with the same confidence as from the 
year that lies before us. If these hojxjs are realised, if 
United Germany attains by her own forces to the {xiwer 
of guaranteeing her peace aliroad within wclbsccurccl fron¬ 
tiers, without at the same time prejudicing the free deveb 
opment of individual members of the federation, then the 
deciding position which your Majesty has gained at the 
new shaping of our common I*'atherlancl will remain to all 
time unforgotten in the history and in the gratitude of the 
Germans, 

* Your Majesty rightly presumes that I expect no salra- 
tion from centralisation, but I perceive in that very main¬ 
tenance of rights which the federal constitution secures to 
individual members of the federation the form of develop¬ 
ment best suited to the German spirit, and, at the same 
time, the surest guarantee against the dangers to which 
law and order might be exposed in the free movement of 

* After the rough draft, liome changes in atyle were tnadc In the fair 
copy. 
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the political life of to-day. The hostile position taken 
by the Republican party throughout Germany in regarc 
the re-establishment, through the initiative of your Maje 
and the Federal princes, of the imperial dignity, proves t 
it is conducive to Conservative and Monarchical intere 

' Your Majesty may rest assured that I shall este 
myself happy if I succeed in preserving your Majesi 
good opinion. 

W. B. 

From King Lewis to Prince Bismarck 

‘ Hohenschwangau : July 31, 187 

‘ My dear Prince,—It would not only be of the grea' 
interest to me, but it would also afford me the livel 
pleasure to speak with you and give verbal expressior 
the very high esteem I feel for you. To my sincere g; 
I learn that the horrifying attempt at assassination,' 
the failure of which I shall ever be thankful to God, 
had a bad effect on your health, so precious to me, ; 
upon the course of your cure. 

^It would therefore be presumptuous on my part w 
I to ask you at once to take the trouble to come to 
now that I am staying in the mountains. I thank ; 
from the bottom of my heart for your last letter, wb 
filled me with sincere pleasure. I place my firm trusi 
you, and believe, as you expressed yourself to my minis 
von Pfretzschner, that you will stake your political in 
ence on making the federal principle form the basis of 
new order of things in Germany. May Heaven prese 
your precious life to us for many years! Your death, 

' Kullmann’s on July 13, 1874. 
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well as that of my honoured Emperor, would be a real 
misfortune for Germany and for Bavaria. With my most 
heartfelt salutations, with particular esteem, and deep- 
seated confidence, I remain always 

^Your sincere friend, 

' Lewis.’ 


From Prince Bismarck to King Lewis 

‘ Kissingen : August lo, 1874. 

* Most serene King, most gracious Lord,—On the point 
of finishing my cure, I cannot leave Kissingen without 
once more respectfully thanking your Majesty for all the 
kindness which you have shown me here, and particularly 
for your gracious letter of the 31st ult 

^ I am most fortunate in the confidence therein ex¬ 
pressed in me by your Majesty, and I shall strive always 
to deserve it. But apart from personal guarantees your 
Majesty may securely reckon on those comprised in the 
very constitution of the Empire. That constitution rests 
on the federal basis accorded it in the treatises of federa¬ 
tion and cannot be violated without breach of treaty. 
Therein the constitution of the Empire differs from every 
national constitution. Your Majesty’s rights form an 
indissoluble part of the constitution of the Empire, and 
rest on the same secure basis of law as all the institutions 
of the Empire. Germany, in the institution of its Federal 
Council, and Bavaria, in its dignified and intelligent repre¬ 
sentation on that council, have a firm guarantee against 
any deterioration or exaggeration of efforts in the direction 
of unity. Your Majesty will be able to place the fullest 
confidence in the security of the treaty-guarded law of the 
constitution, even when I no longer have the honour of 
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serving the Empire as chancellor. With deep respect, I 
remain 

^ Your Majesty’s faithful servant, 

^ V. Bismarck. ' 


* Friedrichsruh : June 2, 1876. 

* Baron Werther informs me of your Majesty’s kind¬ 
ness in placing at my disposal, for my visit to Kissingen, 
horses and carriages from the royal stables. I hope I shall 
be able to follow my physician’s advice and to seek again 
this summer the cure which, as your Majesty has done me 
the honour to remember in your order of April 29, I found 
so beneficial two years ago. 

' Turkish affairs look menacing and may entail pressing 
diplomatic work; but among the European Powers, Ger¬ 
many will permanently, or at all events longer than the 
others, remain in the most favourable position for keeping 
aloof from the complications with which an Eastern question 
may threaten the peace. Therefore I do not give up the 
hope that I shall be able in a few weeks to go to Kissin¬ 
gen, and respectfully beg your Majesty to accept my heart¬ 
felt thanks for your gracious provisions for my comfort. 

' V. Bismarck.’ 

From King Lewis to Prince Bismarck 

‘ Berg: June 18, 1876. 

' I am sincerely delighted to learn that the hope of vis¬ 
iting Kissingen expressed in your letter of the 2nd inst. is 
now fulfilled. 

'T heartily welcome you to my country, and am happily 
confident that your health, which is so precious to the 
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Empire, will be again restored by means of Bavarian 
waters. 

^ May the desire for the preservation of peace, common 
to all German princes, be realised, and may you thereby, 
my dear Prince, be granted plentiful refreshment from 
laborious work and disturbing anxieties. 

" Meanwhile, I salute the Princess, and send you my 
most cordial regards, remaining, with the sentiments 
known to you, always 

' Your sincere friend, 

* Lewis. ' 

From Prince Bismarck to King Lewis 

‘ Kissingen : July 5, 1876., 

' . . . . Unfortunately politics do not leave me all 
the repose needed for a course of baths. The barren 
labours of diplomatists are caused rather by the general 
unrest and impatience, than by any actual danger to peace, 
for Germany at least. Barren those labours must neces¬ 
sarily be so long as the struggle within the Turkish bor¬ 
ders does not grow to anything decisive. However the 
decision may turn out, a reciprocally sincere understand¬ 
ing between Russia and England will be always possible 
if—and for as long as—Russia does not strive to gain pos¬ 
session of Constantinople. Very much more difficult in 
the long run will be the adjustment of Austro-Hungarian 
and Russian interests. So far, however, the two imperial 
Courts are still in agreement, and in regarding the preser¬ 
vation of this agreement as a main task for German diplo¬ 
macy, I know I can reckon on your Majesty’s approval. 
It would seriously embarrass Germany if she had to choose 

between two such closely allied neighbours; for I feel 
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sure that I am acting in accordance with the ideas of your 
Majesty, and of all German princes, if in our policy I 
advocate the principle that Germany of her own will 
should only take part in a war for the preservation of 
undoubted German interests. As long as the Turkish 
question develops within the frontiers of Turkey it touches, 
in my most humble opinion, no German interests worth 
fighting about. Even a conflict between Russia and one 
or both of the Western Powers may develop without neces¬ 
sarily drawing Germany into sympathising. But in this 
matter much more difficulty is presented by the case of 
Austria and Russia becoming disunited, and I hope that 
the meeting of the two monarchs at Reichstadt may bear 
good fruit in confirming their friendship. Happily the 
Emperor Alexander wishes for peace and recognises that 
Austria’s situation in regard to the Southern Slavonic 
movement is more difficult and more constraining than that 
of Russia. For the latter foreign interests, for Austria 
vital domestic interests, are at stake. 

' V. Bismarck.’ 

From King Lewis to Prince Bismarck 

‘ Hohenschwangau : July i6, 1876. 

* I received with the greatest delight your news of the 
obviously favourable course of the cure. I thank you 
many times for the joyful tidings and heartily hope that 
you may soon be free from the troublesome consequences 
of the exhaustion due to the use of the Kissingen waters. 

‘ I am also deeply obliged, my dear Prince, for your 
clear exposition of the political situation. The far-seeing, 
statesmanlike survey, which is noticeable in your views 
regarding the position of Germany towards the present 
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still somewhat threatening developments abroad, has my 
complete admiration, and I surely need not assure you 
that your powerful efforts to preserve peace have my 
warmest sympathy and my unbounded confidence. May 
the fortunate issue of the German policy and the gratitude 
of the German princes and stocks find you, my dear Prince, 
in possession of complete health and vigour. 

* To that heartfelt wish I add most cordial salutations 
and the assurance of the real esteem and of the firmly- 
rooted confidence with which I, my dear Prince, am always 

* Your sincere friend, 

'Lewis.’ 

From Prince Bismarck to King Lewis 

‘ Kissingen : June 29, 1877. 


' So much business during my course of treatment was 
unavoidable because, through the difficulties which it made 
relative to the appointment of some one to act in my place, 
and against which I was not then well enough to contend, 
the Reichstag compelled me to keep the counter signatures 
in my hands even during my holiday. This was one of 
the weapons by which the majority in the Reichstag sought 
to obtain the introduction of the institution which they 
understand under the designation “responsible minister 
to the Empire;” against that I have always stood on the 
defensive, not in order to remain sole minister, but in 
order to guard the constitutional rights of the Federal 
Council, and of its exalted constituents. Only at the cost 
of the latter could imperial ministries, if obtained, be 
endowed with the powers of conducting business, and 

therewith a step would be taken in the direction of cen- 
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tralisation, in which, as I believe, we should seek in vain 
the salvation of the future of Germany. It is in my hum¬ 
ble judgment, not only the constitutional right, but also 
the political task of my non-Prussian colleagues in the 
Federal Council to support me openly in my opposition to 
the introduction of such an imperial ministry, and thereby 
to make it perfectly clear that so far I have not taken 
the field for the ministerial despotism of the chancellor, 
but for the rights of the members of the federation, and 
of the ministerial competence of the Federal Council. I 
have already expressed myself in this sense to Pfretzsch- 
ner. I venture to assume that my views have corresponded 
with your Majesty’s, and I am convinced that your Majes¬ 
ty’s representatives in the Federal Council, themselves in 
combination with other colleagues, will by their support 
relieve me of a part of the struggle against the pressure in 
the Reichstag for a responsible imperial ministry. 

' If, as I hear, your Majesty’s choice has fallen on 
Herr von Rudhart, I may, considering all I know of him 
from Hohenlohe, be with all respect thankful, and I can 
make sure in advance of being able to discuss with him, 
with confidential candour, not only the domestic, but also 
the foreign business of the Empire, a thing that in dealing 
with your Majesty’s representative is necessary for me, 
both on business and on personal grounds. For the mo¬ 
ment our position with regard to other countries of Europe 
remains the same as throughout the winter, and the hope 
that war will not touch us as strong as ever. The confi¬ 
dence of Russia in the trustworthiness of our neighbourly 
policy has visibly increased, and with it the prospect of 
averting such developments as might compel Austria, in 
her own interests, to interfere. Our endeavours to keep 
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both empires friendly have been successful. Our friend¬ 
ship with England has so far not suffered thereby, and the 
rumours set afloat in that Court by political intriguers, that 
Germany may have designs about the acquisition of Hol¬ 
land, could only have met with transitory approval among 
ladies in high social circles; the calumniators were not 
tired, but the believers appear at last to be becoming so. 
Under these circumstances the foreign policy of the Em¬ 
pire is in a position to turn its unimpaired attention to the 
volcano in the West, which for three hundred years has so 
often littered Germany with its eruptions. I have no con¬ 
fidence in the assurances which we receive from there, and 
can give the Empire no other advice than to await a pos¬ 
sible fresh attack, well equipped and with ordered arms. 

' V. Bismarck.’ 

From King Lewis to Prince Bismarck 

‘Berg: July 7. 1877. 

‘ I am compelled on this occasion, my dear Prince, to 
tell you with what lively regret I heard, a little while ago, 
the news of the possibility of your retirement. The 
greater my personal respect for you, and my confidence in 
the federal basis of your activity as a statesman, the more 
deeply should I have felt the disaster of such an event for 
me and for my country. 

^ To my real joy it has not taken place, and I hope, 
from the bottom of my heart, that your wisdom and activ¬ 
ity may long be preserved to the Empire, and to Bavaria, 
its loyal member. You have also, my dear Prince, my 
deepest thanks for the satisfactory information regarding 
prospects of peace, and for the assurance that von Rud- 

hart, my destined envoy to Berlin, will be received by you 
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with confidence and goodwill. In the position assumed by 
you towards the question, constantly cropping up, of 
responsible imperial ministries you show yourself to be 
the strong refuge of the rights of the Federal princes, and 
it is with a real relief of mind that I receive your word 
that the salvation of Germany in the future is not to be 
sought in centralisation such as would follow from the 
creation of such ministries. Rest convinced that I shall 
omit nothing in order to secure to you at all future times 
the public and entire support of my representative in the 
Federal Council, in the struggle for upholding the basis of 
the constitution of the Empire, a line of action in which 
plenipotentiaries of other princes will certainly join.* 

' Lewis.’ 

From Prince Bismarck to King Lewis 

* Kissingen : Aug. 12, 1878. 

' ‘ May I venture to lay at your Majesty’s feet my most 

respectful thanks for the gracious orders given to the royal 
stables this year again for my sojourn here, and for the 
gracious recognition which your minister, von Pfretzsch- 
ner, delivered by your instructions ? Politics are for the 
time brought by the congress to a conclusion, whose fit¬ 
ness as regards Germany your Majesty is pleased to 
acknowledge in your gracious letter. Our own peace 
remains intact, the danger of a breach between Austria 
and Russia is removed, and our relations with both our 
friendly neighbour empires are maintained and made 
firmer. I am particularly glad that we have succeeded in 
actually strengthening, both in the cabinet and among the 
people of the Empire, the comparatively recent confidence 

* This was not verified in the case of Rudhart. 
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of Austria in our policy. I can be convinced of your 
Majesty’s approval of my future labours to keep the for¬ 
eign policy of the Empire in the direction indicated, and 
to use corresponding action upon the Porte and elsewhere 
at the present time, so as to lighten as far as possible, by 
the diplomatic support, the difficult task which Austria, 
somewhat late, it is true, has undertaken. 

' More difficult at this moment are the problems of home 
politics. Since the death of Cardinal Franchi my negotia¬ 
tions with the Nuncio are completely at a standstill while 
instructions are awaited from Rome. Those which the 
Archbishop of Neocaesarea brought demanded the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the status quo ante 1870 in Prussia, de facto^ 
if not actually by treaty. Such concessions of principle 
are impossible on both sides. The Pope does not possess 
the means with which to render us the required reciprocal 
services. The Centre party, the press hostile to the state, 
the Polish agitation, do not any of them obey the Pope, 
even if his Holiness were willing to command those ele¬ 
ments to support the government. The forces united in 
the Centre party are now indeed fighting under the Papal 
flag, but are in themselves hostile to the state, even if the 
flag of Catholicism were to cease to cover them; their con¬ 
nexion with the Progressives and Socialists on the basis of 
hostility to the state is independent of the dispute with 
the Church. In Prussia, at least, the electoral districts 
in which the Centre party is recruited, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Westphalian and Upper Silesian nobility, who 
are led by the Jesuits, and by them badly brought up 
on purpose, were in opposition even before the dispute 
with the Church. Under these circumstances the See of 

Rome cannot possibly offer us an equivalent for the con- 
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cessions it desires from us, especially since the Pope has 
at present no control over the influence of the Jesuits in 
German affairs. The powerlessness of the Pope without 
this support has been proved especially in the by-elections 
when Catholic votes were given to Socialist candidates 
against the will of the Pope, and when Dr. Moufang, at 
Mainz, publicly took pledges in that sense. The negotia¬ 
tions here with the Nuncio cannot go beyond the stage of 
mutual reconnoitring; they have convinced me that a set¬ 
tlement is not yet possible; but I ought, I think, to avoid 
breaking them off altogether, and the Nuncio appears to 
have the same desire. At Rome they obviously consider 
us more in need of help than we are; they overrate the 
support which they, with the best will, have the power to 
afford us in parliament. The elections to the Reichstag 
have pushed its centre of gravity farther to the right than 
was supposed. The preponderance of the Liberals is 
lessened, and even in a greater degree than appears in the 
figures. At the time of motion for dissolution I was in no 
doubt that the electors were more friendly to the govern¬ 
ment than were the deputies, and the consequence has 
been that many of the deputies, who, notwithstanding their 
opposition attitude, were again elected, only attained that 
end by promising to favour the government. If they fail 
to keep that promise, and a fre.sh dissolution follows, the 
electors will no longer have faith in them, and they will not 
again be elected. The result of this loosening of relations 
with the Liberal and Centralising parties will be, in my 
respectful opinion, a firmer cohesion of the federated gov¬ 
ernments one with the other. The growth of the Social- 
Democrat danger, the yearly increase of the menacing bands 
of robbers with whom we share our larger towns as dwelling- 
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places, the refusal of support against this danger on the 
part of the majority in the Reichstag, renders obligatory 
on the German princes, on their governments, and on 
all supporters of order in the Empire, a solidarity of self- 
defence for which the demagogy of the orators and of the 
press will be no match so long as the governments remain 
united and resolute as they are at present. The aim of 
the German Empire is the protection of law; parliamen¬ 
tary activity was regarded at the establishment of the exist¬ 
ing federation of princes and cities as a means of attaining 
the aim of federation, not as an end in itself. I hope that 
the attitude of the Reichstag will exempt the federated 
governments from the necessity of ever drawing practical 
consequences from that position. But I am not sure that 
the majority of the Reichstag now elected will correctly 
express the undoubtedly loyal and monarchical leanings of 
the German electors. Should that not be the case, the 
question of a new dissolution comes into the order of the 
day. I do not think, however, that a right moment for 
the decisions will occur this autumn. At a new appeal to 
the electors the question of economic and financial reform 
will, as soon as it is rightly understood by the people, be 
a comrade in federation with the federated governments, 
but to this end its discussion in the Reichstag is neces¬ 
sary, and that cannot be before winter. The need of 
increased revenue through indirect taxation is felt in 
all the federated states, and it was unanimously recog¬ 
nised by their ministers at Heidelberg. The opposi¬ 
tion to it of parliamentary theorists finds, in the long 
run, no response in the producing majority of the popu¬ 
lation. 

^ I most humbly beg your Majesty to accept with gra- 
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cious indulgence this brief sketch of the situation, and to 
honour me further with your Highness’s favour. . . . 

' V. Bismarck. ’ 

From King Lewis to Prince Bismarck 

* I offer you my sincere thanks for that interesting 
exposition of the present political situation which you did 
me the attention of sending me from Kissingen, and also 
for the points which your policy at large has laid down as 
aims for the immediate future. It is my most earnest 
wish that Kissingen and the after-cure may leave you in 
possession of the gigantic strength which the execution of 
your plans requires, and on which the ensuing session 
of the Reichstag will make heavy demands. May your 
vigorous operations be, as hitherto, blessed to the salvation 
of Germany, and may you be spared for many years to all 
of us who have the welfare of Germany at heart. I yield 
also to the firm hope that whenever the question of exor¬ 
cising the Social-Democrat danger arises, the federal gov¬ 
ernments will always remain united and coherent. 

^ I beg you to express my deep respect to the Princess, 
and to give my best remembrances to your son. Count 
Herbert. 

‘ Repeating my cordial thanks for your interesting and 
most welcome letter, I remain, my dear Prince, with the 
assurance of my particular esteem, regard, and confidence, 
always 

' Your sincere friend, 

^ Lewis. ^ 

* Hohenschwangau : July 29, 1879. 

' My dear Prince Bismarck,—The favourable result of 
the discussions in the Reichstag on your great financial 
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project affords me the wclctimc op|KirUiiiity of heartily coi 
gratiilatiiig ytm. It iicctietl your cxiraordiiiary vigoiir ar 
energy to come ofT virlcirious in the figlil with the viev 
of adversaries, and the tliuiiHaiids of selfish iiilrreslH whit 
op|XiHcd ihcmselvcH in y«iiir l‘hc C in man lane 

stand under a fresh oliligalioii to yoii, and press with rean 
matetl hi»|»i? towards the goal of tiialerial welfare whit 
forms the iiidiHjKnisalile liasis of man’s life as a I'iii^en. 

* May your sojiHirii at Kissingen lie again sneeessfi 
ill removing the effeels «if the faligiies and lalMiins of tt 
jasi months. To that hcarlfell wish 1 join the assuraiii 
of the particular regard with tvtiieh I iiiii 

* Your sinerre friend* 

* Lrwis/ 


Fnmt !*n$mif\k it* 

* Ki»%iiigrii Atigiitf 4. H79. 

* Your Majesty has made me? very forliiiiaie by tl 
gracious ackmiwledgmeiil tvhieh yntir teller of the 291 
ult. contained fur me. 1 am parliriilarly grateful for ll 
indulgence whiili ytni voiitlisafe to the diirieiilties whit 
the |xirty piiHsimis in the federation, fogellier with privai 
interests* placed in the way of llie lefuiiiis planned hy il 
federated governments. 

* In economic matters, tinirhiiig the prnletiion of Ck 
man labour am! prmluclion, wc have, I venture to siibmi 
in the iinmcdtalc fiiUirc, not to strive for Miniclhing ino! 
than wc have atlained, but rather to watch its pracltc 
operation; and this again cannot Ire amrcrlaiiial with cc 
lainty in the coming y«r, because the |Misi|Kinemcnl dcci 
cd on by the Rcichitag of the dale of the new larifi offe 
foreign countries further opjKirtunity for iwampiiig tl 
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German market without paying duty. The hoped-for salu¬ 
tary effect on the raising of our material prosperity will 
only become appreciable after the expiration of next year. 

‘ In the region of finance, however, I believe that in 
an early sitting of the Reichstag the attempt to open out 
further sources of revenue for the federated governments 
will be renewed, since the sources of revenue cover per¬ 
haps the deficit of our budget, but do not suffice to make 
reforms in direct taxation possible, or to afford support to 
the needy local administrations. 

‘ In political affairs the result of the proceedings of the 
federated governments has so far borne out my expecta¬ 
tions, and the defective grouping and composition of our 
political parties and fractions of parties seem, through the 
discussions about them, to have suffered a lasting blow. 
For the first time the Centre party , has begun to take a 
constructive part in the legislation of the Empire. If the 
gain is to be permanent, only experience can teach. The 
possibility is not excluded that, if no understanding is 
come to with the See of Rome, the party will return to its 
former purely critical attitude of opposition. According 
to outward appearances the prospect of an understanding 
with Rome is no nearer than last year. But I may per¬ 
haps attach some hopes to the fact that the papal nuncio, 
Jacobini, officially expressed to the ambassador, Prince 
Reuss, the wish to enter into negotiations, for which he 
has plenary power from Rome. I do not know the scope 
of that power, but I have declared myself willing, at the 
desire of the nuncio, to meet him and discuss the matter in 
the course of this month at Gastein. 

‘ The National Liberal party will, I hope, through the 

last Reichstag session, be borne towards their division 
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into a monarchical and a progressive—that is a republi¬ 
can—party. The attempt of the former President von 
Forckenbeck to bring the legislative authorities of the 
Empire under the direct control of a German federation of 
cities, and the inflammatory speeches made by Lasker and 
Richter to the unpropertied classes, have made the revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies of those members so clear and palpable 
that no further political association with them is possible 
on the part of adherents of the monarchical form of govern¬ 
ment. The plan of a federation of cities with its perma¬ 
nent committee at the seat of the Reichstag was modelled 
on the summoning of the fMMs from the French provin¬ 
cial towns in 1792. The attempt met with no response 
from the German people, but it serves to show how mate¬ 
rial for Convention deputies is to be found among our 
progressive members. The preparers of the Revolution 
are recruited pretty exclusively from the learned proletariat 
in which North Germany is richer than South. They are 
the educated, highly cultured gentlemen, who, without 
property, without industry, without business, live either 
by their salary as civil or local servants, or by the press, 
or frequently by both; in the Reichstag they form consid¬ 
erably more than half of the members, while among the 
electors they form only a small percentage. These are the 
gentlemen who provide the revolutionary ferment, and who 
lead the Progressive and National Liberal groups, and the 
press. In my humble opinion the splitting-up of their 
group forms an essential task of the preservative policy, 
and the reform of economic interests is the ground on 
which the governments can more and more approach that 
goal. 

^ I respectfully thank your Majesty for your kind wishes 
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regarding the treatment I am undergoing, from which, 
according to my impressions hitherto, I hope to find, as in 
former years, a cure for the damage to my health caused 
by the winter. An essential part of the good result is due 
to the ease with which your Majesty has made it possible 
for me to enjoy the fine air of the neighboring forests. The 
magnificent horses from your Majesty’s stables make it easy 
to reach every point of the beautiful environs of Kissingen, 
a comfort doubly acceptable since age has robbed me of 
my walking powers. Your Majesty will graciously accept 
my sincerest thanks for this comfort, and for the consider¬ 
ation for me to which the granting of them testifies. 

‘ V. Bismarck. ’ 


‘Kissingen : August 7, 1879. 

‘ In consequence of the interest which your Majesty 
takes in the progress of the negotiations with Rome, I 
venture to lay before you transcripts of the following 
documents: 

‘ I. The letter of the Pope to his Majesty the Emperor 
of May 30. 

‘ 2. The reply to it of June 21. 

'3. The still unanswered letter of the Pope to his * 
Majesty of July 9. 

' V. Bismarck.’ 

From King Lewis to Prince Bismarck 

‘ Berg : August x8, 1879. 

^ My dear Prince,—I thank you most cordially for both 
your welcome letters of the 4th and yth inst., in which 
you give me such interesting information about the state 

of parties, and the situation of the matter at issue with 
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Rome. Your negotiations with Rome have even now 
been successful since the considerably improved relations 
to the Curia had a decided influence on the Centre party, 
and through it, on the success of your work in financial 
reform. May your strenuous efforts to create a large Con¬ 
servative party be likewise favoured with success. It is 
my earnest wish, my dear Prince, that health and strength 
may be preserved to you for mastering your great and im¬ 
portant tasks, and it was with real pleasure that I learned 
from your letter that your sojourn at Kissingen promised 
the best results. 

' Rest assured, my dear Prince, of my particular 
esteem, and of the complete esteem and confidence with 
which I am always 

' Your sincere friend, 

' Lewis.' 

‘Berg: September i, 1880. 

‘ My dear Prince, —The congratulations which you so 
politely offered me on my double celebration, and on 
jubilee for the seven hundredth anniversary of my house, 
gave me real pleasure. ^ I heartily thank you for the well- 
tested sentiments of affection which are of so high value to 
me and to my country, and upon which, as hitherto, I place 
my sincere confidence for the future. With the close rela¬ 
tions in which you, as the great and renowned Chancellor, 
stand to me, it was of especial interest to me to learn that 
my ancestors had already had occasion'to esteem and distin¬ 
guish your family. The satisfactory news which you, my 
dear Prince, give me of your health is most gratifying, and 
I repeat how gladly I perceive that Bavarian waters should 

^ There is unfortunately no copy of the letter. 
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assist in the preservation of the admirable strength which 
you expend upon the welfare of the German states. With 
entire satisfaction I derived from your letter confidence in 
the certainty of peace, and I am grateful for the assurance 
of a report on the political situation. 

‘ Accept, my dear Prince, assurances of my warmest 
sympathy and of the particular esteem for you and yours 
with which I am always 

‘ Your sincere friend, 

* Lewis. ' 


* Hohenschwangau : August lo, i88i. 

‘ My dear Prince,—The good result of the cure at 
Kissingen fulfils my sincere wishes, and I hope that the 
compulsory rest will also cure the neuralgic pains which, 
to my great sorrow, are, you tell me, still troubling you. 
The exposition of the foreign and domestic situation, for 
which I have to thank your welcome and esteemed letter, 
was in the highest degree interesting to me. The great 
things which you achieve in both departments are the 
objects of my admiration. I am as sensible of the pros¬ 
pects of peace as of your firm stand against the lust after 
government by parliamentary majorities which is now 
cropping up in Bavaria also, although from another quar¬ 
ter. I shall take care that their goal, which is not com¬ 
patible with the monarchical principle, and would produce 
endless disturbance and discord, is not attained. I am 
looking forward with the greatest interest to the approach¬ 
ing elections. If, however, the result is not according to 
our wish, I still firmly believe that your perseverance will 
succeed in establishing the financial and economic base¬ 
ment needed for placing the welfare of the German land, 
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and especially the situation of the working men, on a more 
satisfactory footing; of the honest co-operation of my 
government you may be certain. On the other hand, my 
dear Prince, I am confidently convinced that in the carry¬ 
ing out of your great ideas, you start from the federal 
principle on which the Empire and the independence of 
the individual states depend. 

' I was heartily glad to learn that you were within the 
frontier of Bavaria. I hope that you will visit my coun¬ 
try for many many years yet, and I send you, my dear 
Prince, with best wishes for the future, the assurance of 
the particular confidence and complete esteem with which 
I always remain 

' Your sincere friend, 

‘ Lewis.' 

‘ Berg : August 27, 1881. 

' My dear Prince,—I return you my warmest and most 
cordial thanks for the great pleasure your congratulations 
on my birthday afforded me. They, as well as the whole 
contents of your letter, give me a fresh proof of the senti¬ 
ments of attachment on which I always with pleasure 
wholly rely. I hope that during your stay at Varzin you 
will have rest and fine weather, so that you will be able, in 
the enjoyment of perfect health, to go and occupy yourself 
as you are longing to do with your great tasks. 

"Meanwhile, my dear Prince, I send you and yours my 
best remembrances, and with particular esteem remain 
always 

" Your sincere friend, 

" Lewis. ’ 
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‘ Schloss Berg: September 2, 1883. 

‘ My dear Prince,—The kind letter which you were 
attentive enough to address to me from Kissingen gave me 
the liveliest pleasure. While I return you most cordial 
thanks for the congratulations on my double celebration 
therein expressed, I must not omit to tell you, my dear 
Prince, of the deep interest with which I followed the 
exposition enclosed in your letter of the political situation. 
To my great satisfaction, I was able to gather from it that 
there are at present no serious signs that cause apprehen¬ 
sion of immediate danger to the peace of Europe. If, at 
the same time, the situation in Russia, and the unusual 
stationing of troops on the western frontier of Russia, are 
calculated to awaken some anxiety, I indulge in the hope 
that the fortunate understanding between Germany and 
Austria, which offers so powerful a pledge of peace for the 
Continent, and your wise and foreseeing policy, will be suc¬ 
cessful in averting a warlike issue, and that the peaceful 
intentions of the Emperor of Russia, clearly and publicly 
uttered a short time since, on the solemn occasion of the 
coronation at Moscow, will aid in assuring that victory. 
Receive, my dear Prince, with my warmest thanks for your 
always welcome letter, the expression of my pleasure that 
your health, which has been so long ailing—a fact that 
caused me deep sorrow—has, through the use of the Kis¬ 
singen cure, and thanks to the excellent medical treat¬ 
ment, begun to improve. It is my most sincere wish that 
you may soon regain vigorous health, so that Germany 
may long be gladdened by the feeling of safety which her 
confidence in the activity and prudence of her great states¬ 
man inspires. Once again, my dear Prince, I repeat in 
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these lines the assurance of the adniiration and unchange¬ 
able affection towards you which ever animates me. With 
warmest remembrances 

‘ I am always 

' Your .sit»cerc friend, 

‘ I.I'WIS.' 

* Flmiiii ■ NrpicfiiWr 37, 

‘ My dear IVincc Hismarck,— I have bad the pleasure 
of receiving your letter of the i«jth, ami thank you warmly 
for your communications as well as for forwarding the 
accompanying tlocunjcnt from .St. rctersburg. I have 
studictl both with the lively interest attached tt> every¬ 
thing that comes to me from you. Hut the most cheer¬ 
ing thing your letter brought me was the news of your 
progress towards recovery, which will, I ho|)c from my 
heart, lead to the cotnplete restoration of your health. 
The hope thus founded that you, newly strengthened 
and refreshed, will be able completely to tlevotc yourself 
in the future to the high task of your statesmanlike call¬ 
ing, enables me to regard with greater unconcern the 
further development of the |X)Iitical situation. Regard¬ 
ing more particularly the relations Iwtwcen Germany and 
Russia, I note with satisfaction the rcjK»rt of (icncral von 
Schweinitz that there can at lca.st Ik: no doubt as to 
the Russian Kmperor'a sincere love of peace, and that 
of his chief ministers. That reassuring fact, in con¬ 
junction with the pleasant relations now happily pre¬ 
vailing between Germany and Austria—relations which, 
to my great joy, arc confirmed afresh by your letter - 
helps to strengthen the hope of a continued preservation 
of peace. 
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' Accept, my dear Prince, with repeated expressions of 
my warmest wishes for the complete restoration of your 
strength, the assurance of the particular esteem with 
which I am 

‘ Your sincere friend, 

' Lewis. ' 
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